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FOR some years the Rubrics in the Book of Common Prayer 
have been undergoing a large amount of examination and 
sifting. After peacefully resting for nearly two centuries 
since the abortive attempt to revise the Prayer-Book in the 
reign of William III., the Ritual of the Church of England 
has been summoned to the bar of public opinion to give an 
account of itself, and to show cause why it should not be 
altered. The practical results in the way of change are 
likely to be small, and it seems more than probable that this 
generation will hand on to its successor the Rubrics as it 
found them ; but nevertheless the examination will have been 
important, and the literature which this examination has 
produced will record an eventful chapter in the annals of the 
Church of England. 

For the revision was undertaken with an object, and all 
that has occurred in connexion with it has served to illustrate 
the state of opinion in the Church, and the relative force of 
the opinions and parties to be found within her borders. 
Extending over a period of more than twelve years, the 
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attempts at revision have developed tendencies and ripened 
opinion in the Church to an extent which would have been 
impossible if there had been only a sharp and sudden attack 
which had either succeeded or failed. Moreover, the law 
courts being engaged in determining the interpretation of 
some ofthe more disputed Rubrics at the same time that the 
Ritual Commission andthe two Convocations were deliberating 
as to the form which it was desirable those same Rubrics 
should eventually assume, there was secured a thoroughness 
of examination and a definiteness of view on the part of 
those engaged in the task, which might not otherwise have 
been obtained. There was much to be said on the side of 
those who advocated change in the authoritative directions 
for ordering the public services of the Church; for they could 
point to the fact that some of them had been altogether over- 
looked or neglected for nearly two centuries, and that it would 
cause great offence to many earnest and religious people if 
there were to be a revival of what had been laid aside so long ; 
whilst those who opposed change had arguments at least as 
powerful, when they urged that it would be fatal to the life 
of a Church if custom was to be reckoned as law when that 
custom was largely the result of apathy, neglect, and indiffer- 
ence, and when they contended that the example of the Early 
Church, after which the Church of England professed to be 
modelled, ought to be more considered than the present 
accidental condition of affairs into which the Church had 
drifted. Beside these considerations, there arose the practical 
one, which we believe Bishop Wilberforce was fond of urging, 
that the authority of all Rubrics, whether new or re-enacted 
(as the whole body of them would effectively be), would be 
far more stringent and inelastic than the present Rubrics are, 
come down to us, as they have done, softened by custom. 
The inevitable effect of the Oxford Movement upon the 
Church was to ask increased attention to the externals of 
public worship. It was impossible for men’s thoughts to be 
seriously turned to the dignity and importance of the sacra- 
ments, and to the duty of frequent public prayer, and for them 
not to feel that the adjuncts of such worship were of real 
account. It is so notorious that men are greatly influenced 
by the forms and ceremonial connected with the duties and 
offices which they have to fulfil, that it would have been 
unnatural for such accidents long to escape serious attention. 
So long as preaching was considered the one important 
ordinance in the Church, it sufficed if provision was made 
for comfortably listening to the sermons which were delivered. 
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So long as the Church’s prayers were regarded as only a 
necessary form which had to be borne with before the all- 
important sermon was reached, it mattered little whether 
provision was or was not made for kneeling when such prayers 
were being recited. So long as the celebration of Holy 
Communion was so widely looked upon as a mere commemo- 
rative rite, to be observed periodically because it had been 
so ordered by the Founder of Christianity, but to which was 
attached no higher meaning than of exciting pious thoughts 
and devout aspirations, it was not to be expected that there 
would be any great effort made to make the ritual part of the 
service impressive. Voluntarily or involuntarily people sym- 
bolize their own views of all that is connected with Divine 
worship by their manner of conducting it, and by their 
behaviour whilst it is proceeding. So long therefore as low 
views of the sacraments and ordinances of the Church pre- 
vailed, such views naturally found expression in the condition 
of the fabrics of our Churches, in the mean fittings of the 
chancels, and the expressionless way in which Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated. 

It was not long after the proclamation of higher doctrine 
began to be made that the first stirrings of a desire for the 
more seemly performance of public worship manifested them- 
selves. The leaders of the Oxford School commenced the 
publication of the 7vacts for the Times in 1833. S. Barnabas 
Church in Pimlico was consecrated in 1850, and it may be 
regarded as fairly representing the progress made in the in- 
terval, during which period the Cambridge Camden, or (as it 
was afterwards named) the Ecclesiological, Society had been 
energetically working since its foundation in 1839. This 
church was not the earliest attempt to give expression to the 
higher devotional sense that was being aroused, and to revive 
that more seemly ordering of fabric and worship of which the 
older churches of the country were the appropriate models, due 
allowance being made for the changes of the Reformation ; but, 
planted as S. Barnabas was on the outskirts of Belgravia, it 
arrested public attention, as not even S. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
consecrated in 1847, nor Margaret Chapel, refitted in the same 
year, had done. 1850 was an explosive year, for it was that 
of the Gorham judgment and the Papal Aggression; and there- 
fore the appearance of choristers in surplices at S. Barnabas, 
which had been peaceably taken elsewhere, drove the favourers 
of existing stagnation almost frantic, and the malcontents— 
gentles as well as roughs—could not have been more excited 


if they had seen a procession with thuribles and gorgeous copes. 
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But the matter was not allowed to end with rioting and 
the attempt to control the ritual of the Church of England 
by mob violence. Indeed, the ritual portion of Bishop 
Phillpotts’ Pastoral of 1850, provoked by the S. Barnabas 
riots, was no mean gain in the better direction. It was 
alleged that some of the furniture introduced into the chancel 
of the church was not according to law, and funds were 
speedily raised to test the question. Bishop Blomfield, in a 
fright, had gone over to the rioters, and Mr. Bennett, founder 
and clergyman of S. Barnabas, foolishly resigned from an over- 
strained interpretation of an engagement which he had made 
rashly and without invitation ; but his successor was determined 
to defend what had been done. The opposition in Pimlico 
and elsewhere was violent and unscrupulous. The spirit 
exhibited by some of those who opposed the improvement 
and decoration of churches, the substitution of free seats for 
rented pews, the revived observance of such Rubrics as those 
which regulate the collection of alms in church, not to 
mention the earlier and not quite satisfactory resuscitation 
of the prayer for the Church Militant when there is no 
celebration of Holy Communion, and similar changes, did much 
to exasperate their opponents, and to make many of them 
callous to any thoughts of consideration for prejudices which 
deserved respect or for associations which demanded very 
tender treatment. A more thoughtful and dispassionate mode 
of procedure on the part of those who disliked change, and 
who dreaded the further developments of the men who were 
bent upon improving the ritual worship of the Church of 
England, would certainly have been far more likely to secure 
the end at which they aimed than the tactics adopted by the 
Belgravian malcontents who found a suitable tool in Mr. 
Westerton. This notorious churchwarden, we may observe, 
was, much against his own inclination, a signal benefactor of 
the Church revival. For, with all its shortcomings, the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council in Liddell v. Westerton, and in 
Liddell v. Beale, delivered in the spring of 1857 may be 
considered the Magna Charta of ceremonial worship in the 
Church of England. It would have been more politic in 
many respects to have laboured to consolidate the gains then 
secured than, as was so often attempted, to raid over unknown 
and dangerous ground. 

Various circumstances fanned the flame in different places 
and helped still further to exasperate public opinion against 
those who were seeking to innovate in matters of ritual. In 
1860 there were the riots at S. George’s in the East which 
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attracted a large amount of attention. The publication of 
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the Directorium Anglicanum was a red rag held out to Pro- 
testant prejudice. At last, in 1863, the Church of S. Alban, 
Holborn, was consecrated, and it soon made itself con- 
spicuous for ritual of the most advanced type. The attempts 
to remodel the ritual of the Church of England assumed a 
more aggressive aspect than they had done between 1840 
and 1860, and it was not surprising that the opponents of such 
ritual should proceed to organize their forces. It was unfor- 
tunate for the well-being of the Church, but perhaps inevitable, 
that parties should then have assumed violently antagonistic 
positions. There has always been a stiffness and worldly 


caution, perhaps partly arising from its relations to the 


State, in the Church of England, which has made it slow to 
welcome any religious enthusiasm. The Wesleyans were not 
allowed to find a home there ; the leaders of the Evangelical 
School found it no easy matter to retain their position in the 
Church; and so a new revival, accompanied as it was by 
much specially calculated to arouse the suspicions and anger 
of those who did not sympathize with it, by its seeming to 
advocate forms resembling what was to be found in the 
Church of Rome, could not expect quietly to make good 
its right to toleration, if not to hearty acceptance, by the 
Church. It would have needed some humility and for- 
bearance on the part of the apostles of the new religious 
movement, as well as large-hearted and far-seeing statesman- 
like wisdom on the part of the rulers and the members of the 
Church, for such a revival to accomplish its work without a 
great amount of excitement and turmoil and angry conflict. 
For the purposes of defending and furthering this religious 
movement, the English Church Union had been founded in 
1860. There had previously been other Associations which 
did good service to the Church cause in earlier years, and 
specially during the successive Hampden, Gorham, and Papal 
Aggression scares from 1848 to 1851, of which the most con- 
spicuous were the London Union on Church Matters and the 
Bristol Church Union. Their constitution, however, was not 
considered sufficiently democratic by some of the more ardent 
spirits among our younger Churchmen, and they gradually col- 
lapsed. In 1859, therefore, a Society was commenced under the 
title of the Church of England Protection Society, which in 1860 
was converted into the English Church Union. Its declared 
objects were:! ‘(1) to defend and maintain, unimpaired, the 


1 First Report of the English Church Union, p. 30. 
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doctrine and discipline of the Church of England; (2) to 
afford counsel and protection to all persons, lay or clerical, 
suffering under unjust aggression or hindrance in spiritual 
matters.’ Its growth was steady, but not very rapid; and 
its advent would seem to have been approved by the authori- 
ties of the Church, to judge from the following description of 
it by the then Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Longley) in 
1864. At the first meeting of the Church Defence Institution, 
he is reported to have said :'— 


‘For my own part it is with great satisfaction that I find myself 
in the position I now occupy, because I do seek to give such counte- 
nance as I am able to give to an Institution which deserves so much 
from the Church. As this is the first meeting of the kind, it may be 
well, perhaps, previously to explain the real objects of what the 
Institution has in view ; and I may perhaps make that the more 
plain by stating that there are three Societies which have kindred 
objects, and are not very dissimilar in their operations, but which it 
is well we should understand to be distinct. These are the Church 
Union, the Committee of Laymen, and the Church Institution. 
The Church Union is composed of laymen and clergymen from all 
parts of the Kingdom, and their object is to advance the interests 
of the Church, its spiritual as well as its temporal interests, in the 
best way it can. I may perhaps give an illustration of the mode of 
operation by a circumstance which occurred to myself. About six 
months ago I received a deputation from the Church Union, request- 
ing me to address the Lord Chamberlain to deprecate the granting 
of any licence for the opening of theatres during the Holy Week. 
That request was unfortunately not acceded to. I only mention that 
as an example of the sort of work the Union was established to 
undertake.’ 


It was not all the Prelates on the Bench who would have 
spoken thus of the English Church Union even at the outset ; 
and as time advanced and it appeared as the vigorous defender 
of those who were assailed for the introduction of unaccus- 
tomed ritual, it became less and less in favour. Moreover, 
after 2 time its numbers and organization became formidable, 
its branches were spread throughout the country, and it has 
been thus enabled to exercise a continually increasing influ- 
ence on opinion in the Church. 

With such an organization in active operation it was only 
natural that those who took a strong view in an opposite 
direction should also combine. Accordingly we find that 
in the autumn of 1865 the Church Association sprang into 
existence. It professed as its object to—* 

1 The Church Union Movement. By Hon. Colin Lindsay, p. 129. 


* Report of Council of the Church Association at its First Annual 
Meeting, Feb. 13, 1867, p. 18. 
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‘combine all sound members of the Church, lay and clerical, in 
united and vigorous action to resist the perils besetting the Church 
from the daring and persistent attempts by a section of the Church 
to introduce the Ritual, and with the Ritual, the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. They felt that the determined effort to undermine 
the principles and order of the Reformed Church should be met by 
an equally determined effort to uphold and preserve them.’ 


Public meetings were at once organized in a number 
of the more important towns, local branches were formed 
wherever it was possible, a special lay secretary was appointed 
for the purpose of vigorously prosecuting this portion of its 
object, ‘in addition to the clerical secretary, whose services 
only in part can be given to the work of organization.’ In 
its' first annual report it was able to announce that it had 
received pecuniary support to the extent of 2,541/2 Since 
then, besides collecting a liberal annual income to provide for 
its ordinary expenditure, it has also raised a guarantee fund 
for prosecuting Ritualistic clergymen, amounting to 51,550/.% 
promised, of which 39,210/. has been paid, and nearly the 
whole of it spent. 

So soon as the framework of its organization was com- 
pleted, the Church Association resolved to obtain whatever 
help it could from the Episcopate. A memorial was at once 
prepared to the English Archbishops, and presented to them on 
June 21, 1866. It was signed by 2,499 clergymen, and 3,010 
churchwardens, and otherlaymen ; whilst seven other memo- 
rials were presented to them, signed by 24 clergymen and 
1,815 laymen, which, with other memorials presented by Mr. 
Lefroy, M.P., made the total number of signatures 57,383. 
The object of these memorials was to urge upon the Arch- 
bishops the necessity for taking active measures to put down 
the Ritualists, and their spirit is best described by the follow- 
ing words taken from a speech of the late Mr. Colquhoun, 
who took the leading part in presenting them :—‘ Judging from 
a meeting of the English Church Union held a few days ago, 
it was idle to suppose that anything would come from kind- 
ness, The present was a great crisis in the English Church,’ 
In reply, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Longley) said—* 


‘that he was deeply sensible of the critical position of the Church, 
and no one could be more earnestly desirous of adopting. such 
measures as would effectually check and suppress the movement com- 
plained of. . It had been suggested that legislative measures should 


1 Report of Council of the Church Association at its First Annual 
Meeting, Feb. 13, 1867, p. 23. 2 Ibid. p. 75. 
3 Report, 1879, p. 213. * Guardian, June 27, 1866, pp. 663, 664. 
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be taken. That was a grave question, and it was not for him to 
commit himself at present to any particular plan, but his heart was 
entirely with the deputation in his desire to maintain in their integrity 
the doctrines of the Church.’ 


The Archbishop of York expressed in still more decided 
tones his complete agreement with the memorialists. After 


giving at length his reasons for believing the vestments to be 
illegal, he added :'— 


‘ At present a change, that even at best could only be held doubtful, is 
adopted, in defiance of episcopal remonstrance. Attempts are even 
made to instigate clergymen to provoke litigation with their Diocesan 
by a promise of providing the costs; and the language held in some 
quarters towards any Bishop who opposes ritual innovation is such 
as, I think, no Episcopal Church, in modern days at least, has heard 
within it. I protest against these insubordinate proceedings, not 
because I think they will give pain and inconvenience to the Bishops, 
or cause them to falter in the path of duty. I protest against them, 
because they are a shame and reproach to a Church having the 
Episcopal form of government ; because I think it more consistent to 
deny Episcopacy altogether than to take away the tie of filial duty on 
one side, and of fatherly guidance and protection on the other, which 
have always been the essence of its working; because in the cases 
where clergymen are betrayed into them (I am thankful to say there 
are but few), they are contrary to a solemn obligation voluntarily 
assumed at ordination ; because they proceed not of the spirit of love, 
but of a spirit of strife, and of self-exaltation and division.’ 


Seeking to carry out practically the spirit of the memorial 
and of the response it had received, Lord Shaftesbury intro- 
duced into the House of Lords a Bill on March 11, 1867, for 
summarily extinguishing that to which he was opposed. This 
Bill proposed to enact that the only vestment to be used in 
church should be ‘a decent and comely surplice, with sleeves,’ 
over which might be worn a hood or tippet of black ; and that 
any minister who should wear ‘any other clerical vestments 
and ornaments . . . shall be guilty of an offence against the 
laws ecclesiastical, as well as against this Act.’ Those Peers 
who remembered the outcry raised by Lord Shaftesbury and 
his friends a few years previously, when Bishop Blomfield had 
recommended the use of the surplice, must have been amused 
at the reverence shown for this once hated vestment, under 
the influence of a new fear. Happily there was sufficient 
knowledge of the general feelings of Churchmen upon the 
subject to hinder the progress of this Bill, which never 
reached a second reading. In the impossible supposition of 


1 Guardian, June 27, 1866, p. 664. 
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its passing, it would probably have produced a disruption, as 
those Churchmen who would never wear other vestments than 
those ordered by the Bill would have exceedingly objected 
to the interference of Parliament, while the confusion of which 
its appearance in the House of Commons would have been 
the precursor need only be pointed to. There was a further 
objection on the part of some of the more clear-sighted 
portion of mankind to the Bill, that by making vestments 
illegal by a new Act of Parliament, it would seem to imply 
that up to that time they had been legal. 

It was only natural that having to contend with so many 
elements of disquietude the Archbishops and Bishops should 
seek for legal advice from those best qualified to give it. 
Accordingly a case was drawn up, and the questions cate- 
gorically asked, whether a clergyman would be infringing the 
law, and committing an offence cognizable by any legal tri- 
bunal, if he wore the vestments prescribed by the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI.; or if he introduced into the Com- 
munion Service two or more lights on the Communion Table ; 
or if he used incense; or if he mixed water with the wine 
used in the celebration of Holy Communion ; or if he used 
wafers instead of bread ; or if he used hymns during the cele- 
bration. To all these questions the then Attorney-General 
(Sir Roundell Palmer), Sir H. M. Cairns (the present Lord 
Chancellor), Mr. (afterwards Lord Justice) Mellish, and Mr. 
Barrow returned an unfaltering answer, that one and all of 
these practices were illegal, and that the way to raise the 
questions before a legal tribunal would be under the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840. This opinion is dated May 29, 1866. 

The English Church Union lost no time in laying. their 


‘case before other counsel learned in the law. So from Sir 


Fitzroy Kelly (now Chief Baron), Sir Robert Phillimore (now 
Judge of the Admiralty Court), Mr. James Hannen (now 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty division), 
Mr. J. Parker Deane, Mr. J. Cutler, Mr. C. G. Prideaux, Mr. 
W. M. James (now Lord Justice of Appeals), Sir W. Bovill 
(late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), and Mr. J. D. Cole- 
ridge (now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), they obtained 
opinions on most of the points named, and certainly on all 
the more important of them, in direct contradiction to those 
obtained by the Archbishops and Bishops. These opinions 
were not given collectively, but in some instances separately, 
whilst in others two or three of those consulted expressed 
their assent in the same words. Contemporaneously with 
the movement on the Puritan side, an influential Committee 
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of the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Harvey Goodwin, then Dean of Ely, and 
now Bishop of Carlisle, presented a report on the Ritual 
question, framed in a generous spirit of conciliation. Its 
scope may be best understood by quoting, not any extracts 
from it, but the Resolutions of the Lower House itself, in 
which that body signified its favourable acceptance of the 
suggestions of its Committee : 


‘1. That the use in parish churches of the surplice is a sufficient 
compliance with the directions of the Church. 

‘2. That, without pronouncing on the legality of the vestments 
prescribed in the First Book of King Edward the Sixth, or of altar- 
lights, the House considers that they should not be introduced into 
any parish church without reference to the Bishop; and that a 
similar reference should be made with regard to the introduction of 
incense in the simpler manner described in the Report. 

‘3. That the House expresses its entire disapproval of the practice 
of censing persons and things, and of all elevation of the elements 
after consecration ; and considers that the presence of non-com- 
municants, excepting in special cases, during the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, and the use of wafer-bread, are to be dis- 
couraged.’ 


It was obvious that the legal opinions to which we have 
referred in some way left the matter where they found it, 
except only that they manifested that the points in dispute 
were such as to admit of an honest difference of view. The 
cases submitted to counsel were printed, as well as the 
opinions, so that all might know exactly how the question 
stood. It appeared to those unversed in the technicalities 
of the law, that the one side had the nearly unbroken custom 
of centuries to plead, whilst the other had the letter of the 
law on their side. Moreover, their case seemed a good deal 
strengthened by some oditer dicta which fell from Dr. Lush- 
ington, in giving judgment in the Consistory Court, in the 
case of S. Barnabas, Pimlico, on December 5, 1855, in which 
he totally denied that a ‘Statute’ like that of Edward VI. 
could be affected by ‘non-usage,’ and that what happened in 
1549 and 1604 could have affected 1662. The opinion of the 
final court—the Privy Council—in the same case delivered on 
March 21, 1857, was of higher importance, considering alike 
the authority of the highest tribunal and the character of the 
judges—Lord Kingsdown (the spokesman), Lord Cranworth, 
Lord Wensleydale, Sir W. Maule, Sir J. Patteson, with Arch- 
bishop Sumner, and (then) Bishop Tait, as assessors. The 
passage runs as follows :— 
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‘The rubric to the present Prayer-Book adopts the language of the 
Statute of Elizabeth ; but they all obviously mean the same thing, 
that the same dresses and the same utensils or articles which were 
used under the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. may still be used.’ 


With such opposing views, resting upon the authority of 
men of the greatest eminence, it was obvious from the outset 
that no legal decisions could give satisfaction ; partisans on 
both sides would naturally contend that the principle of inter- 
pretation which favoured their views was the only correct one, 
and that the lawyers who maintained it were alone worthy of 
credit. We are far from saying that the one principle was 
not in accordance with that usually adopted in courts of law, 
whilst the other was not ; but in the then state of feeling, we 
are convinced that there were few persons either on the Bench, 
or off it, who were prepared to take a really impartial view of 
the question. 

Under such circumstances, legal proceedings could only 
exasperate. The voice of authority would speak only to 
deaf ears. There were but two ways by which the questions 
in dispute could be settled: the one was by legislation, the 
other was by leaving the opposing parties to fight it out 
between themselves. Both courses had their difficulties. If 
Parliament legislated alone, a wide-spread feeling of dissatis- 
faction would be aroused, and a schism which would shake 
the Established Church was the more than probable result. 
If Parliament legislated jointly with the Convocations, then 
there would be more satisfaction amongst Churchmen ; but 
who could tell what the Convocations, only récently revived, 
after a slumber of more than one hundred years, would say, 
if they were consulted? And if they should not answer as the 
rulers in Church and State desired, the question would be still 
further complicated. On the other hand, to allow the op- 
posing parties to fight out a question in which the Church at 
large took a deep interest seemed like abandoning all right 
of government in the Church, and for those charged with its 
administration to proclaim themselves incompetent. 

Torn by, these conflicting considerations, suits in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts were encouraged, rather than restrained, by 
those in authority. But suits were long and tedious, and 
clamours were rising higher and higher. The doubts which 
all thoughtful persons entertained concerning their issue 
helped to make the more violent partisans clamour eagerly 
for some more prompt and decisive manner of proceeding, and 
threatened to force the hand of those who were in authority. 

It was under these circumstances that the appointment of 
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a Royal Commission to examine and report upon the ques- 
tions of Ritual which were then distracting the Church was 
thought of. The Archbishop of Canterbury, it is said, was 
urged to propose this course by some of his more prudent 
brethren on the Bench, who feared that he might be driven 
to propose or consent to legislation. To this proposal the 
Prime Minister (Lord Derby) agreed, and on June 3, 1867, a 
Commission was issued to twenty-nine persons, including men 
of various opinions. In this document it is stated— 
‘Whereas, it having been represented unto us that differences of 
practice have arisen from varying interpretations put upon the rubrics, 
orders and directions for regulating the course and conduct of Public 
Worship, the administration of the Sacraments, and the other ser- 
vices contained in the Book of Common Prayer, according to the 
use of the United Church of England and Ireland, and more 
especially with reference to the ornaments used in the churches and 
chapels of the said United Church, and the vestments worn by the 
ministers thereof at the time of the ministration ;’ 


the Commission is directed ‘to 


‘make diligent inquiry into all and every the matters aforesaid, and 
report thereupon as to you may appear to be most expedient, having 
regard not only to the said rubrics, orders, and directions contained 
in the said Book of Common Prayer, but also to any other laws or 
customs relating to the matters aforesaid, with power to suggest any 
alterations, improvements, or amendments with respect to such 
matters or any of them as you may think fit to recommend.’ 


The issuing of this Commission had a very perceptible 
influence in calming public opinion, at all events, for a time, 
while the fact of such a Commission having been appointed 
was a sufficient bar to successful agitation for immediate 
action. It was said that more than one prominent opponent 
of the Ritualists had declined to serve on the Commission for 
this reason. 

The Commission met on June 17, and continued to meet 
regularly twice a week until August 19, when, having agreed 
to their first Report, the Commissioners adjourned for the 
recess. The whole Commission was agreed, so far as to advise 
that any violent disturbance of the practice of the last three 
centuries ought to be ‘restrained,’ but it was only the employ- 
ment of this word of doubtful meaning which enabled the 
Commission to arrive at an unanimous report. The majority 
desired to interpret the word ‘restrained’ as tantamount to 
‘prohibited ;’ the minority wished to give to it the meaning 
which is naturally attached to it. To make clear that this 
was their understanding of it, members of the minority moveda 
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series of resolutions showing what they intended by restrained. 
They would willingly have given to the Bishop the power of 
prohibiting the use of what was unaccustomed ; or have still 
further restrained the introduction of such use by requiring 
application to him by the minister and churchwardens, or of 
a majority of the communicants ; or they would have limited 
the possibility of such revived use to churches of a particular 
kind, e.g. district churches recently erected or proprietory 
chapels. But the majority was inexorable. It recognized 
only one principle as its guide, and that was mos pro /ege. 
That to which people had been accustomed must be affirmed 
to be the only legal manner of acting. But as the Report 
recommended no mode of giving effect to their recommenda- 
tion, it made it possible to reopen the question of what was 
to be understood by ‘ restrained’ at a further stage of their 
proceedings ; and so none of the Commissioners found any 
difficulty in signing the Report itself, though a few did so 
with explanatory notes which were published with it. 

After the recess the Commissioners deferred for a short time 
considering the manner in which effect was to be given to 
their first Report, because the judgment in the case of Martin 
v. Mackonochie was immediately expected. But we think 
we shall best consult the convenience of our readers if we 
do not attempt chronologically to follow their proceedings, 
but conclude what has to be said concerning the action of 
the Ritual Commission and of the Convocations about the 
ritual questions which led to the appointment of the former, 
before we say anything about the revised lectionary, shortened 
services, and amended rubrics with which both bodies dealt. 
We will only note that the second Report is exclusively con- 
cerned with the new lectionary and is in truth the only one 
which issued from the Commission without either dissents or 
qualifications equivalent to dissents. 

When the further question of how to restrain the use of 
the ritual objected to came before the Commissioners it was 
first agreed to include under the same law of restraint such 
‘ornaments’ of the Church as were objected to, as well as 
those of the minister. Accordingly, the use of lighted 
candles or of incense at the time of the celebration of Holy 
Communion was placed on the same footing as the use of 
vestments. It was then agreed to recommend that whenever 
application should be made to the Bishop,' ‘ either by church 
or chapel warden, or by at least five resident parishioners, who 
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shall be householders, and declare themselves to be members 
of the Church of England,’ against the use of any of the articles 
named above, he ‘ shall be bound to inquire into the matter 
of the complaint, and if it shall appear that there has been a 
variation from established usage by the introduction of vest-~ 
ments, lights, and incense in the public services of the Church, 
he shall take order for the discontinuance of such variation, 
and be enabled to enforce the same summarily.’ An appeal 
was to be given to the Archbishop of the Province if either 
party to the suit felt aggrieved. 

The more specific recommendations of this, the third, 
Report encountered a large amount of opposition in the Com- 
mission, and a determined minority, seldom numbering more 
than eight, proposed amendments to modify the propositions, 
and did their best to hinder the acceptance of the clauses pro- 
posed. It was not therefore a matter of surprise that several 
members of the Commission—Lord Beauchamp, Sir R. J. 
Phillimore, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Gregory, 
and Mr. Perry—did not sign the Report at all ; whilst others— 
the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of Ely (now Bishop of Carlisle), 
the Dean of Westminster, and Mr. Coleridge—signed it with 
qualifications. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
Commission had done what politicians expected it toda. It 
had proposed a definite plan for getting rid of the outburst of 
a religious enthusiasm by which large classes of the community 
were sorely exercised, and which was probably not the least 
offensive to that class of society which had most political 
influence. The fact that these are preponderatingly Church- 
men gave them a personal interest in the discussion, and the 
collapse of the agitation against ‘ecclesiological’ reforms told 
at first against the further innovation of ‘ Ritualism.’ Society 
argued that a.concordat had been reached, and was being 
prematurely and causelessly broken. The wealthiest in every 
country naturally find most pleasure and satisfaction in their 
surroundings, and, with the important exception of those to 
whom specific religionism comes as one of such surroundings, 
‘they most keenly resent whatever threatens to interfere with 
their comfort and enjoyment of life. Every outburst of reli- 
gious zeal necessarily has this effect, partly by raising disturb- 
ing doubts, making what seem to be unreasonable demands, 
and setting up a spiritual ideal which is inconsistent with the 
perfect enjoyment of life; and partly by attracting some 
members out of various households, and moulding their 
characters and modes of life differently to those of their 
immediate relations and friends. To such as these, therefore, 
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the Report was welcome, and it may be questioned whether 
legislation might not have rapidly followed the presentation 
of the Report, if the country had not at the time been in the 
throes of a fierce political struggle involving the overthrow of 
the Irish Church, the re-arranging of the laws regulating the 
tenure of land in Ireland, and the extending ard secularizing 
of popular education in England. Besides this, the excessive 
zeal of the Church Association in prosecuting suits against 
clergymen for employing the obnoxious ritual provided a 
sufficient reason to any Minister for not meddling with the 
subject, if he were disinclined to do so; and it was notorious 
that the then Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) desired not to 
interfere with the subject. To those who might have urged 
him to legislate on the lines pointed out by the Ritual Com- 
mission he had the sufficient answer, ‘We will wait, and see 
whether the courts of law will not accomplish all that you 
wish. If they do, it is obvious that legislation would be as 
superfluous as it would be unwise.’ 

It is perhaps worth noting that the majority of the Com- 
mission evaded expressing any opinion on the need of con- 
sulting the ‘Church Representative Body’ about the changes 
proposed in her ritual. Parliament was looked upon as the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority. Mr. Beresford Hope ' ‘ moved 
the addition of a clause praying Her Majesty that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission should be sent to the Convo- 
cations of Canterbury and York with Her Majesty’s Royal 
licence to the said Convocations to agree to a constitution 
thereon ; but after discussion the motion was by leave with- 
drawn. This last sentence obviously implies that the mover 
saw that his proposal would be outvoted, and would thus 
stand in a less favourable position for being successfully urged 
on the Minister of the day than if the Commission remained 
uncommitted to any formal conclusion on the question. 

In the debates in Convocation the use of the ‘ eastward 
position’ at the time of consecration by the celebrant—a cere- 
monial it must always be remembered widely revived before 
‘Ritualism’ eo nomine had been heard of—came into promi- 
nence, owing to the recent decision of the final Court of 
Appeal in the case of Hebbert v. Purchas. It may therefore 
be convenient to mention here what was done by the Ritual 
Commission on that subject, though it occurs in a later part 
of their proceedings, and it may also be well to state what 
was done with respect to the Ornaments Rubric when it was 
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sought to bring it into conformity with the terms of their 
second Report. 

The discussion of the position of the celebrant occupied 
much less time than might have been anticipated considering 
the large amount of attention which it has since received 
out of doors. Mr. Beresford Hope, in his Worship in the 
Church of England, has revealed that when a proposal was 
made by Mr. Venn to import the ‘north end’ into the Rubric 
before the Prayer of Consecration, by inserting after the words. 
‘cup into his hands’ the clause ‘return to the north side of 
the table and, Archbishop Longley rose and peremptorily 
snuffed out the proposal, stating that it would cause ‘exas- 
peration’ among the clergy. This action of the Archbishop 
gave the question of the ‘eastward position’ its quietus within 
the Jerusalem Chamber so far as its most important branch, 
the position at the time of the Prayer of Consecration, was 
concerned. This took place on January 24, 1868. Ata 
previous sitting, on December 11, 1867, the then Bishop of 
London (Dr. Tait) sought to apply the principle of mos pro 
lege to the initiatory Rubric by inserting the following inter- 
pretative words after the Rubric giving the position of the 
celebrant during the service :—‘ That! the custom of the priest 
taking his place at the commencement of the Communion 
Service at the north side (understanding thereby the end 
which in Churches standing east and west is towards the 
north), which custom has the authority of the general usage 
of the Church for very many years, ought to be adhered to.’ 
But this proposal was received with so little approval that it 
was withdrawn in favour of a friendly amendment moved by 
Mr. Humphry, which sought to remove the words? ‘ the north 
side of’ from the existing Rubric, but this was defeated by a 
considerable majority. 

The Ornaments Rubric, curiously enough, was allowed to 
remain unaltered. It was to clear away the doubts which had 
been raised concerning its meaning that the Commission had 
been appointed: but when the manner of its alteration came 
to be’ debated, there was not sufficient agreement amongst 
the members to admit of this being effected. This, no doubt, 
arose to a considerable extent from the insufficient know- 
ledge possessed by the greater part of the Commissioners of 
the subject with which they were dealing. They knew what 
they wanted to put down, and whenever they met with any 
of the obnoxious things they could agree upon regulations to 
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hinder their use; but when they met with a general order 
like the Ornaments Rubric, covering a large amount of detail, 
they were quite unable to suggest another provision to take 
its place, which should keep what they wished to keep, whilst 
it uprooted what they wished to make illegal. And so, whilst 
there were daring spirits who were prepared to run all risks, 
there were others of a more cautious temperament, who pre- 
ferred retaining orders with limitations, rather than destroy- 

ing without quite understanding the position in which the 

directions concerning church furniture would then be left. 
| But it may be well to name some of the chief proposals that 
were made and rejected. 

The Dean of Westminster desired ' to cut out the Rubric 
altogether, and so to leave the ordering of the ornaments 
of church and minister to be regulated by custom and the 
authority of the Ordinary. Mr. Venn was anxious? to append 
words to the effect that the Rubric did not mean what it 
said, but only legalized surplice, hood, stole, and black gown. 
Lord Portman sought to get over the difficulty by* consti- 
tuting a Committee of Rites, to consist of the Privy Council, 
the Metropolitan, and any Bishops whom the Queen might 
select, and allowing legal force to the Rubric only till such 
time as this Committee of Rites should order otherwise. The 
Dean of Ely would‘ limit the Rubric by any Canon which 
might be legally made for the purpose. The Bishop of 
Oxford sought to make the Rubric binding® only till such 
time as it may be otherwise ordered by the Provincial Synods 
or Convocations of Canterbury and York empowered by 
Royal licence to enact a Canon or Canons on the subject ; 
whilst Lord Stanhope ® desired to place the power of making 
other order in the hands of the Bishops of the Church as- 
sembled in Lambeth Palace with consent of the Crown. Mr. 


O \ Hubbard’ proposed to meet the difficulty by directing that 
d \\ only whzte vestments should be worn by the minister. The 
d | only proposal for alteration or addition which ever secured a 
e majority of votes was one made by Mr. Perry. He would 
{ 

st i have added these words : §— 
t, ‘ But if any question arise in a parish or congregation touching 
P the fitness of the ornaments of this second year, or of any other 
of ornaments used at such time of ministration, it shall be decided by 
at the discretion of the Ordinary or of the Archbishop i in case of appeal 
ny being further made to him.’ 
to ' Minutes of Proceedings of Ritual Commission, pp. &, 96. 

2 [bid. p. 96. ’ Lbid. * Tbid. Ibid. 

* Lbid. 7 bid. p. 118. 8 Ibid. p. 119. 
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After this had been accepted, Archbishop Tait, who was 
away ill, wrote to request that the Commission would recon- 
sider its decision, which it did, and? rejected the addition. 
The reason for this is obvious: it seemed to accept the legality 
of the disputed vestments. And that such was the view of the 
Archbishop is clear, if his request be looked at in the light of 
what has since happened, and especially of what was said by 
himself in the Lower House of Convocation on July 4 in last 
year. This is very noteworthy, as is also the fact that Arch- 
bishop Longley, while otherwise inclining to concession on 
questions of ceremonial, showed a consistent antipathy to any 
vesture higher than the surplice. Had he been less unbending 
on this point it is probable that some compromise upon the 
vestiary question might have been reached, which would have 
at least held good within the Jerusalem Chamber. We be- 
lieve that it was the Archbishop’s expression of feeling which 
turned the scale when the question of legalizing vestments in 
proprietory chapels was under discussion. 

The final Report of the Ritual Commission is dated July 
1870, and, for reasons already named, there was no prospect 
of its recommendations concerning disputed points receiving 
early consideration in Parliament. In 1872, its Reports were 
sent to the two Convocations, with Letters of Business from 
the Crown advised by Mr. Gladstone, authorizing them to take 
them into consideration ; and as this had been only partially 
accomplished before the dissolution of Parliament in 1874, 
fresh Letters of Business were then issued by the present 
Prime Minister. Previously, however, the proposals for a 
revised lectionary were welcomed by the Convocations, and 
generally approved by the Church, and so were embodied in 
an Act, and without opposition received the consent of 
Parliament in 1871. In the following year an Act was also 
passed for amending the Uniformity Act, commonly called 
the Shortened Services Act, which was supported by recom- 
mendations made by the Commission and approved by Con- 
vocation. This measure, besides creating the now normal 
shortened Mattins and Evensong, legalized under certain 
conditions extra services, and the exceptional use of special 
Psalms ; the Lectionary Act having comprised a similar in- 
dulgence in regard to Lessons. 

The first Report from Convocation on ritual questions, as 
left by the Commission, is dated April 6, 1875, and proceeded 
from an influential Committee of the Lower House of the 
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Southern Province, which, in preparing it, had invited the co- 
operation of a similar Committee for the Northern Province. 
Once for all we may observe that the various Convocational 
Reports are founded on, and, in their numerous details, irre- 
spective of the ‘burning questions,’ follow, upon the whole, the 
table of Amended Rubrics contained in the fourth Report of 
the Ritual Commission. This Report was considered by the 
Lower House of Canterbury in the groups of Sessions held in 
April and July of that year, and as the action of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, passed in 1874, had been suspended 
for a year, in order to give time for Convocation to make pro- 
posals with respect to the Rubrics, a more than usual sense 
of responsibility pressed upon those who had to consider the 
questions in dispute. In this first Report three points are 
dealt with: (1) the position of the celebrant ; (2) the Orna- 
ments Rubric; and (3) the constitutional mode of making 
changes in the ceremonial law of the Church. With respect 
to the first of these points, the Committee proposed to retain 
existing freedom, and recommended that the celebrant should 
be allowed to stand at the north end looking southward, or at 
the west side looking eastward ; in deference to the wishes of 
some members of the House a provision was added,' ‘ that 
in cases where changes are made, and disputes arise, it be left 
to the Ordinary to determine which practice shall be adopted.’ 
The proposal, after three days’ debate and considerable altera- 
tions in the wording of the resolution, and many divisions 
upon amendments, was substantially accepted by the House, 
nemine contradicente. 

With respect to vestments, the following resolutions were 
carried on July 1 after a very exhaustive debate, lasting over 
three days, during which a number of amendments were de- 
feated by greater or less majorities : ?— 


‘That, in consideration of the long disuse of certain of the 
vestures specified in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VL, referred 
to in the Ornaments Rubric, this House recommends : 

‘First, that in celebrating the Holy Communion, as well as at 
other times of his ministration, it shall suffice that the minister do 
wear a surplice, with the addition of a stole or scarf, and of the hood 
of his degree ; and that in preaching the minister do wear a surplice 
with stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, a 
gown, hood, and scarf. 

‘Second, that the other vestures specified in the First Prayer- 
Book of King Edward VI. shall not be brought into use in any 
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church other than a cathedral or collegiate church without the 
previous consent of the Bishop.’ ! 


To this, as well as to the first resolution about the ‘ east- 
ward position,’ there were added, by unanimous consent, these 
words :— 

‘ And it is hereby declared that by this resolution no sanction is: 


intended to be given to any doctrine other than is set forth in the 
Prayer-Book and Articles of the Church of England.’ 


The course of debate in the Northern Convocation was 
very different from what it had been in the Southern. After: 
negativing a proposal to insert? explanatory notes limiting 
the vestments to be worn to the surplice, hood, and stole, and 
permitting the priest at the time of the consecration of ‘the 
elements in Holy Communion to stand at the north end or 
at the west end of the Holy Table, the following resolution 
was moved by the Bishop of Carlisle :*— 


‘ And, whereas undue importance has been by some attributed to: 
the position of the priest in saying the Prayer of Consecration, as. 
though that position had some peculiar doctrinal significance, it is 
hereby declared that no peculiar significance ought to be, or is in- 
tended by the Church of England to be, attributed to such position.’ 


This was rejected by the Upper House, but carried by a large 
majority in the Lower House, 

This concluded the discussions in the Northern Convoca- 
tion during 1875 of the matters of ritual, to which we have 
confined our attention. 

A comparison of the action of the two Convocations 
with that proposed by the Ritual Commission shows a large 
difference of opinion between the two bodies. The majority 
of that Commission was resolved to stamp out that which it. 
disliked ; it was deaf to the argument that much evil might 
be inflicted upon the Church of England from repressing the 
ardour of the enthusiastic school, which advocated a further 
development of ritual, and that dangerous consequences might 
result from weakening the zeal, if not the loyalty, of a large. 
party in the Church, which had no wish to assist in restoring 
the disputed ritual, but which would keenly resent the excision, 
of those who advocated it. Earnest religious men, who had been 
brought up in the narrow Evangelical School, politicians and: 
men of the world, who think it desirable above all things to 
make the Church orderly and respectable, but who dread 
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enthusiasm, would unite in seeking to squeeze out a small 
party opposed to the religious convictions of the one and the 
social prejudices of the other. The clergy who make up 
Convocation were mindful of the history of the past. They 
regarded it as a blemish upon the Church of England that 
she had not possessed more power to assimilate, and even- 
tually direct, the zeal and the enthusiasm which have been 
kindled within her borders ; they grieved over the loss of the 
Wesleyans, estranged because there was no sympathy in the 
Church for their religious ardour, and no controlling power to 
restrain their eccentricities, and gradually to mould what was 
peculiar and possibly exaggerated in their manner of acting 
into that which might have safely found a place in the 
Church’s system. The new outburst of enthusiasm amongst 
the Ritualists had many features in common with that earlier 
revival. It attracted crowds of half-educated young men, of 
devout women, and not a few of the labouring classes. It is 
notorious that in Ritualistic churches a very large proportion 
of the worshippers are converts from Nonconformity, and 
that the clergy who officiate in these churches have attracted 
multitudes who had been hitherto estranged from the Church, 
and not infrequently from religion altogether. Moreover, as 
in the earlier revival there had been little wisdom or con- 
sideration shown towards opponents, so was it in the later. 
It seemed as though the wave of earnestness was to over- 
whelm all other modes of procedure like a flood. There was 
very much in this to annoy and provoke; but there was also 
the promise of its accomplishing a much needed work. The 
Ritual Commission was most influenced by the first of these 
considerations, Convocation by the second. The former 
would break this band of enthusiasts if it would not bend ; 
the latter would make it possible for it to remain within the 
confines of the Church of England, and to. accomplish a 
much needed work. 

Whilst, therefore, the Ritual Commission intended to pro- 
hibit altogether what it professed to restrain, Convocation 
designed to permit, but with restraints. To Convocation 
there seemed to be two classes of persons specially to be con- 
sidered. The one was the band of enthusiasts whose proceed> 
ings had occasioned the outcry ; the other consisted of the great 
mass of earnest religious people who are in dread of having 
ritual observances forced upon them, which they would ex- 
ceedingly dislike, and from which charity, as well as prudence, 
would insist that they ought to be protected. For the former 
of these the resolutions of the Southern Convocation provided 
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by making the restraint applicable only to the bringing into use 
the vestures specified in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
Where they were in use, there they would allow them to re- 
main. To the second of these classes the same Convocation 
gave the protection that the sanction of the Bishop would be 
essential before they could be introduced into any church. 
It is more than probable that for some years no Bishop would 
have given his sanction to their introduction into any church. 
In this case their use would not have spread, whilst the 
Ritualists would have had no reason to complain, because no 
principle would have been at stake, but only the application 
of a principle. By the use of vestments in any church, the 
Church of England would show that she did not condemn 
them in principle, whilst by their being interdicted in par- 
ticular churches by particular Bishops she would show that 
she regarded them as non-essential, and therefore regulated 
their use by their tendency to promote or to hinder the devo- 
tion of her children. Moreover, in this way, time would 
prove whether there was a real desire for the restoration of 
these ancient vestures, or whether it was a passing fancy 
fanned into a matter of importance by the unwise and ex- 
cessive measures of repression which had been called into 
play. If there was such a desire, then it would certainly find 
expression, and under the-discretion given to the Bishops it 
might be permitted with such precautions as would protect 
those who deprecated the change. Whilst, if there was no 
such desire, it was tolerably certain that, when the incumbents 
of the churches where vestments were in use changed, the 
vestments would gradually cease to be worn. 

Whether these resolutions of Convocation should have 
legal force given to them, or whether they should possess 
only that moral authority which the Church’s Synods could 
give them, was not debated at any length, but it was clear 
from what was said that in the opinion of the Lower House, 
during the existing state of feeling in the political world, the 
latter course would have been preferred. It is our own 
belief that if these resolutions had been accepted by the 
Houses of Convocation, and had been as loyally acted upon 

“as they probably would have been if they had obtained such 
“authorization, they would have put an end to those miserable 
strifes and divisions by which the peace of the Church has 
been so long distracted, and by which so much of her useful- 
ness has been impeded. 

But this was not to be. Mon possumus was the cry of the 

Upper House of the Southern Convocation, which, upon the 
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receipt of the resolutions passed by the Lower House, adopted 
the following proposal made by the Bishop of London, with- 
out a division :'— 


‘That this House acknowledges the careful and patient con- 
sideration which the Lower House has given to the difficult subject 
of the Ornaments Rubric and the rubrics governing the position of 
the minister during the celebration of Holy Communion, and, be- 
lieving legislation on these points to be at the present time neither 
desirable nor practicable, does not deem it expedient now to discuss 
the course which any such legislation should take, or the principles 
according to which it should be regulated.’ 


The debate turned mainly upon whether it was desirable 
to seek for Parliamentary interference, which had not been 
discussed in the Lower House. It was chiefly remarkable for 
a speech by the late Bishop of Lichfield. He said: ? — 


‘The Lower House has called our attention to certain principles 
on which legislation should be carried out, and those principles are 
summed up in two words—* mutual forbearance ”—that mutual for- 
bearance which exists in the most marked manner in all questions 
of doctrine within the very wide and comprehensive limits of the 
Church of England. In giving up legislation, what is it that we give 
up? Why, we certainly depart from that principle, and the result is 
that the courts will be appealed to, as they always are appealed to 
when there is defective legislation. Legislation is the oil which is 
poured upon the waves ; litigation is the oil which is poured upon 
the fire. If we attempt to draw a hard and fast line, it will end in 
the disruption of the Church. What the Lower House points out 
to us is the line of moderation, a well-balanced and a well-guarded 
line.’ * 


Notwithstanding these wise words, which were echoed by 
the Bishop of Chichester and some others of their lordships, 
the opportunity of affirming principles of peace, which would 
probably have conduced greatly to the peace of the Church, 
was lost. 

The question was again raised in the Lower House of the 
Southern Convocation in July 1877. Previously it had been 
debated upon a resolution which had expressed the principles 
on which legislation should take place if any were attempted. 
But now it was necessary to deal with the Ornaments Rubric 
itself. Convocation had to say what changes it thought might 
be desirable, if legislation was attempted, and it was impos- 
sible for it not to seek to give expression to its orders about 
the Ornaments Rubric. It therefore adopted the principles 
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which it had before enunciated, and proposed that these words 
should be added to that Rubric :'— 


‘In saying any public prayers, or ministering the sacraments and 
other rites of the Church, the minister shall wear a surplice with 
a stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree; and in preaching, 
he shall wear a surplice with a stole or scarf and the hood of his 
degree, or, if he thinks fit, a gown with hood and scarf. Neverthe- 
less, he that ministereth in the Holy Communion may use, with the 
surplice and stole, a cope, provided always that such cope shall not 
be introduced into any church other than a cathedral or collegiate 
church without the consent of the Bishop.’ 


An attempt was made to stop the consideration of this by 
moving the previous question ; but this amendment, though 
supported by Archdeacon Denison, as well as by those opposed 
to any alteration in the Church’s ritual, was defeated by 
55 votes against 22. The words ‘or vestment,’ which stood in 
the original resolution after ‘a cope,’ were then assailed, and 
ordered to be omitted by a majority of 37 against 20, after 
which the above resolution was carried by 41 votes against 5. 

This proposal was called the ‘ cope compromise,’ and it is 
possible that it might have been accepted by many if the 
opinion of the Lower House could have been shown to be 
strongly in its favour. But it was found that the minority 
was strongly opposed to such an alteration of the words of 
the existing Rubric, and that it would not offer any prospect 
of peace, or be generally accepted out of doors. It was not, 
therefore, pressed at the later stage of the deliberations. 

We have now arrived at the last stage of the controversy. 
Convocation met on June 24 of last year, and it had been 
previously announced that its sessions would extend over a 
fortnight ; the object being to complete the revision of the 
Rubrics, and so to return an answer to the Letters of Business 
from the Crown which had been sent in 1874. The proposal 
of the Lower House of Canterbury was then before the 
Upper House for consideration. It was summarily rejected ; 
and instead of it the Bishops sent down to the Lower House 
the following proposal of their own, ‘for which fourteen 
Bishops voted, and the rest abstained from voting ’: ?—- 


‘ That these words be added to the present Ornaments Rubric :— 
‘‘That every priest or deacon at all times of his ministration shall 
wear a surplice with a stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree, 
and no other ornament until it shall be otherwise ordered by a canon 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1877, p. 308. 
2 Ibid. 1879, p. 227. 
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of the Church lawfully enacted, promulged, and executed ; provided 
always that this rubric shall not be understood to repeal the 24th, 
25th, and 58th of the canons of 1604.’ 


It will be seen at once that the effect of this Rubric would 
have been to concur in the course proposed by the Ritual 
Commission and to render any restoration of the ritual named 
in the Ornaments Rubric impossible. This proposal met with 
no favour in the Lower House and was negatived by the 
unusually large majority of 68 votes against 13. The Lower 
House again sent up its previous resolution for consideration, 
inserting the words ‘or vestment’ which had been omitted. 

Time was now pressing. The Bishops were resolved that 
the answer of the Southern Province to the Letters of Business 
should be completed during the group of sessions which were 
now approaching their end. It was possible that Parliament 
might be dissolved before Convocation could sit in the next 
year: it would be most inconvenient for the session of Con- 
vocation to continue during another week, and well nigh im- 
possible for it to be again summoned before the prorogation 
of Parliament. A supreme effort was therefore made by 
some members of the Upper House to secure the acceptance 
of such a change in the Ornaments Rubric as would rescue 
Convocation from the reproach of being unable to deal with 
the Rubric which specially needed revision, and which had 
been so frequently hurled against the Ritual Commission. 

A new Rubric was therefore prepared by their lordships ; 
but this time its success was not to be trusted to its intrinsic 
merits. The President directed that a free conference be 
held between the two Houses, at which the new proposal 
might be made, and where it might have the advantage of 
the personal advocacy of the Bishops most interested in its 
success, and of such explanations from them as might remove 
objections which were notoriously held by many members of 
the Lower House. The actual words of the proposed resolu- 
tion are these ; '— 


‘In saying public prayers and ministering the sacraments or other 
rites of the Church, every priest and deacon shall wear a surplice, 
with a stole or scarf and the hood of his degree, or if he think 
fit, a gown with hood and scarf, and no other ornaments shall 
be used by him contrary to the monition of the Bishop of the 
diocese. Provided always that this rubric shall not be understood to 
repeal the 24th, 25th, and 58th canons of 1604.’ 


As to this resolution we may zw /imine observe that by 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1879, p. 393- 





all the ordinary rules of construction suhich have hitherto tien 
accepted, ‘no other ornaments’ must involve the existence of 
‘some other ornaments,’ while history refuses to recognize any- 
thing representing this ‘some other ornaments’ except the 
‘vestments’ under dispute. We lay stress upon this, because 
we are convinced that, quite irrespective of any of the other 
features of this affair, the authors of the resolution did involve 
themselves in a recognition of the vestments which they may 
or may not have themselves perceived, but from which they 
cannot now escape. 

The explanations given by the President and by the 
Bishop of Lincoln certainly left the impression on the minds 
of many of those who heard them that if this compromise 
was accepted, no more would be heard of prosecutions in 
parishes where the clergy who adopted the ritual under 
dispute were in perfect harmony with their parishioners. 
The following words, used by the Bishop of Lincoln, showed 
that there was some ground for the impression : '— 


‘When I had the honour of moving the present resolution, which 
has been sent to you, I thought it would give greater freedom to the 
clergy. There would be a very considerable difference indeed be- 
tween the case of obtaining previous consent and that of a Bishop 
entering into every particular of the case which might be brought 
before him, in which case he might say: “I must administer the law 
according to those decisions given in the courts of law, whatever my 
private opinions may be, and therefore I cannot connive at any intro- 
ductions that may be made.” There would be great difficulties to: 
Bishops like myself, for I have always looked upon these vestures, 
not as obligatory, but permissive. . . . My position is this :— 
that what we have sent down to you is really far more for your liberty 
than what you propose to us, in which you left it to us to interfere if 
it should be the case that anybody should come to the Bishop and 
complain.’ 


Some members of the Lower House regarded these expla- 
nations as intended to establish an understanding relative to 
the course to be pursued, and it is notorious that several 
members of the Lower House were so far influenced by this. 
impression as to vote for the proposed Rubric instead of voting 
against it as they otherwise would have done. Canon Bright 
is the strongest example of this. He was so won over by the 
explanations just spoken of, that he said, whilst the two 
Houses were in conference : ? — 


‘There is one thing which has not been said, but which I should 
like to say with some emphasis, and that is, that when there comes. 
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down from your House this resolution, it amounts really to this— 
that the other vestments which are not mentioned in the first para- 
graph may be lawfully introduced unless the Bishop opposes it. 
That I take to be the meaning of your resolution. Is that so? 

‘ The President—We do not say anything about their being un- 
lawful, but it is not to be inferred that. they are not lawful. 

‘ Canon Bright—TIf that is to be inferred, we should get liberty to 
use them unless the Bishop saw fit afterwards to interpose.’ 


To which he afterwards added : !— 


‘The Bishop of Oxford said to me, as I was going out of Convo- 
cation, that the essential meaning which I attached to the proposal 
of their lordships was correct. My construction, as you may remem- 
ber—the construction which I supposed the Archbishop’s speech and 
proposal were intended to bear—was that these things would be 
allowed to go on; and the Bishop of Oxford said that that was the 
correct view.’ ; 


But it is certain that nothing was said about an under- 
standing whilst the two Houses were in conference, and it is 
hard to see how anything could have been said, for the very 
idea of an understanding is that two parties have come to an 
arrangement which they shrink from putting into writing, or 
proclaiming in the usual manner. Such settlements are, there- 
fore, always misleading, and especially so when they have to 


be made in the presence of reporters who will make public 
every word that is uttered. Whilst, therefore, many members 
of the Lower House were under the impression that the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of Lincoln were acting as the mouth- 
pieces of the Upper House, and that the resolution which 
they recommended was to be read in connexion with the gloss 
which they placed upon it, there was no claim on their part 
to act in that capacity, and it was possible for any of the 
Bishops afterwards to say that they did not agree with what 
had been put forward. But we think it is to be regretted 
that such non-agreement was not openly stated at the time, 
more particularly after Canon Bright had given his version of 
what he understood by the proposal of the Upper House, and 
had appealed to the Bishops present whether such version 
was, or was not, correct,and had been answered, as he thought, 
and as many members of the Lower House thought, by the 
Archbishop as the spokesman of the Upper House. Misunder- 
standings are always to be regretted, and the most complete 
openness ever tends in the long run to the most satisfactory 
despatch of business. Ever since the meeting of July 4,a 
controversy has been going on relative to what was said there, 
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and the weight to be attached to such sayings. The arrange- 
ment arrived at was further complicated by some clergymen 
writing to their Bishops and asking what they understood the 
compromise or arrangement to mean. It is obvious that such 
a question could not receiye any answer but that which was 
generally given ; and that was to leave the matter just where 
it was already. The situation was in all respects unsatisfac- 
tory. If the Bishops had been prepared to adopt the policy 
of toleration, which was widely desired, the obvious course 
on their part was to have distinctly embodied it in their reso- 
lution. Without doing this they might indeed leave the im- 
pression on men’s minds that they would act on such principle, 
but there could be no certainty where the men whose office 
was to lead seemed only agreed on shrinking from openly 
avowing that such was their intention. 

There were two objections to the Rubric proposed inde- 
pendently of the one we have named. The first is that prac- 
tically it settled nothing. It left it open to those whose policy 
is per fas et nefas to dodge the question, by shutting their 
eyes to any recognition of the vestments, to argue that this 
form of uncertain words did not say whether the vestures 
in dispute were or were not legal. By naming certain others 
it gave the preference to these, while by assuming that 
there were other ornaments that might be worn, until they 
were stopped by a monition, it undoubtedly gave a kind of 
sanction to their use. There was, besides, this second objection, 
that the plan proposed could not give peace or satisfaction to 
either of the parties most interested in the dispute. To the 
Ritualists it seemed to say, we cannot sanction what you wish, 
but try it on, and if no great noise is made about it, you will 
be allowed to go on ; whilst, on the other side, those who most 
dreaded the introduction of ritual arrangements to which they 
were unaccustomed had no security that they might not be 
attempted at the church in which they worshipped on any 
Sunday. In these two respects the proposal sent down from 
the Upper House contrasts very unfavourably with that which 
had been sent up to it. Moreover, it was doubtful what was 
meant by the monition of the Bishop: it might be a private 
warning sent in a letter from his study, or a legal document 
issued by his chancellor after the whole question had been 
argued by lawyers in the Consistory Court—an ambiguity 
which certainly would not be overlooked by any who might 
be interested in availing themselves of the escape which it 
offers, 

But still, though we think the conclusion arrived at would 
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have been an unfortunate one, if it had received, or was likely to 
receive, legislative sanction, we cannot but regard the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting of Convocation with satisfaction, 
indicative as they are of the fact that the members of the 
Lower House realize their responsibilities and their privileges 
with a courage and cleverness which it has taken them more 
than a quarter of a century, which has elapsed since the revival 
of Convocation, to create. It is equally hopeful that the time has 
passed with the Upper House of Canterbury for declining to 
consider whether it may not be possible to find a modus vivendi, 
while by the terms of its own proposal, as well as by the 
speeches of its members who addressed the Lower House, 
it has shown that it no longer thinks it essential to secure that 
absolute surrender on which some of its members had previ- 
ously insisted. 

The action of the Northern Convocation was a curious 
contrast to that of the other Province. There, after sufficient 
time calmly to consider what was best to be done under the 
circumstances, this resolution was moved by the Archdeacon 
of Chester, ‘that it is not desirable to make any alteration at 
present in the Ornaments Rubric,’ to which the Dean of 
Chester moved an amendment to the same effect with the 
resolution sent down by the Upper House of Canterbury to 
the Lower, with this difference that he proposed it as a sub- 
stitution for the Ornaments Rubric and not as an addition to 
it. The resolution moved by the Archdeacon of Chester was 
carried in the Lower House by 25 votes against 20, but nega- 
tived in the Upper by 4 votes against 1. The amendment was 
then withdrawn. So after a well-sustained debate, by withhold- 
ing their sanction, the Northern legislature reduced the action of 
the Southern Convocation to a mere recommendation destitute 
of that ecclesiastical authority which is required to give to it the 
moral weight which would belong to it if it had received the 
approval of the Church of England speaking through her 
Synods. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to decry the long and 
anxious consideration which has been given to this subject of 
ritual as though it were a mere waste of time. To us, on the 
other hand, the protracted debates appear to have had a value 
far beyond that of the subject treated in them. They have 
compelled Churchmen to examine their position and to under- 
stand the difficulties which environ any authoritative direc- 
tions concerning the ordering of public worship. Until quite 
recently Churchmen, speaking generally, were lamentably 
ignorant about this, whether they were high or low in 
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regard to doctrine. They were content to receive what- 
ever directions were sent to them by the Home Secretary 
or the Bishop, and they seemed to imagine that there was 
no other living authority to which they could appeal for 
supplying what was needed to be supplied or added to 
the Prayer-Book. The long debates in Convocation have 
made that body to be understood and accepted as the 
mouthpiece of the Church to an extent to which it had 
not previously been acknowledged by this generation. There 
are now comparatively few clergymen who would be willing 
to accept any changes in the ritual or ordering of the services 
of the Church which had not received the approval of the 
Convocations ; whilst fifty years since any such notion would 
have been generally scouted. 

We have gone at length into the discussions upon the Or- 
naments Rubric, because it virtually claimed so large an 
amount of consideration from the Ritual Commission and the 
Convocations ; but there have been other questions of impor- 
tance handled in the recent review of the Rubrics about which 
it is necessary for us to speak, though it shall be much more 
briefly. 

First amongst these is the Athanasian Creed. In the 
Ritual Commission it was the special object of attack by 
several members. Lord Stanhope’ proposed that in the Rubric 
governing its use ‘ may’ be substituted for ‘ shall ; and the now 
Bishop of Carlisle ? made a somewhat similar proposal at a later 
stage of its proceedings. The present Bishop of London? en- 
deavoured to limit the use of the Creed to Trinity Sunday and 
other times when it shall be ordered by the Ordinary. The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol * sought to get rid of the obli- 
gation to use it on the festival days named in the Rubric govern- 
ing its use when those days fell on a Sunday. Lord Stanhope ® 
desired that it should be said only at such times as the Ordi- 
nary may appoint ; whilst Mr. Perry® proposed an addition to 
the Rubric which would have made its use optional on the days 
appointed for its recital, but which would have admitted of 
its being used at the evening service. All these proposals 
were either withdrawn or defeated on a division, and it is 
strange that for no one of them was there at any time a majo- 
rity, when it is remembered that out of the 29 Commissioners 
13 qualified their signatures to the fourth Report with expres- 
sions of regret that nothing had been done with respect to 
the use of the Creed. Bishop Wilberforce’ gave notice that 
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he should call attention to the question of placing the Atha- 
nasian Creed with the Articles of Religion at the end of the 
Prayer-Book ; but upon further consideration he abandoned 
the idea of doing so. The only action with reference to this 
Creed to which the Commission could agree was appending 
to it the following note :'— 


‘Note.—That the condemnations in this Confession of Faith are 
to be no otherwise understood than as a solemn warning of the peril 
of those who wilfully reject the Catholic Faith.’ 


This note was carried, on the motion of Lord Harrowby, 
by II votes against 7. 

When referred to the Convocation of Canterbury, the 
principle of a note was accepted, but the following words 
were substituted for those proposed by the Ritual Com- 
missioners :?— 


‘For the removal of doubts and to prevent disquietude in the 
use of the Creed, commonly called the Creed of S. Athanasius, it is 
hereby solemnly declared : 

‘1, That the Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called 
the Creed of S. Athanasius, doth not make any addition to the 
faith as contained in Holy Scripture, but warneth against errors 
which from time to time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 

‘2. That as Holy Scripture in divers places doth promise life to 
them that believe, and declare the condemnation of them that believe 
not, so doth the Church in this Confession declare the necessity for 
all who would be in a state of salvation of holding fast the Catholic 
Faith and the great peril of rejecting the same. Wherefore the 
warnings in this Confession of Faith are to be understood no other- 
wise than the like warnings of Holy Scripture ; for we must receive 
God’s threatenings, even as His promises, in such wise as they are 
generally set forth in Holy Writ. Moreover, the Church doth not 
herein pronounce judgment on any particular person or persons, 
God alone being the Judge of all.’ 


Every clause of this was fully debated and was carried by 
substantial majorities in both Houses. In the Northern Con- 
vocation it was accepted by the Lower House, but rejected by 
the Upper. 

The next important point to be noted is the recommenda- 
tion concerning the Order for the Burial of the Dead. The 
Ritual Commission proposed to add these words to the first 
Rubric :#— 


‘But it shall be lawful for the minister on sufficient cause to read 
one or both of the Psalms following, together with one of the Les- 
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sons, and the four sentences appointed to be said while the corpse is 
made ready to be laid into the earth, concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Grace at the end of the Office. Provided always. 
that the Office thus allowed be not used without the permission of 
the Ordinary, but that if from want of time this permission cannot be 
obtained, then the minister shall notify in writing, within seven days, 
to the Ordinary the use of the Shortened Office, and the reasons for 
his having so used it.’ 


Besides this the Commission directed the insertion of 
alternative Lessons, viz. S. Mark v. 35-41, S. Luke vii. 
11-16, S. John xi. 30-44, 1 Thessalonians iv. 13-18, S. Mat- 
thew xxiv. 35-42. 

There were many proposals to omit the whole or part of 
the existing Rubric, which prohibits the use of the service ‘ for 
any that die unbaptized, or excommunicated, or have laid 
violent hands upon themselves,’ but they were all defeated. 

When referred to the Convocation of Canterbury the 
principle on which the proposal of the Ritual Commission is 
based was adopted, but there was some alteration in the 
details. One alternative service was provided instead of the 
larger choice of portions of the service proposed by the 
Commission, but neither it nor the existing service is to be 
used over the persons named in the present Rubric. The di- 
rections for an alternative service are as follows :'— — 


‘On the request, or with the consent of the kindred or friends, it 
shall be lawful for the minister to use only the following service at 
the burial :—The three sentences of the Scriptures to be said or sung. 
on meeting the corpse at the entrance of the churchyard, and after 
they are come into the church one or both of these Psalms following, 
Psalm xxxix. and Psalm xc., then the Lesson 1 Cor. xv. 20.’ 


When they come to the grave, while the corpse is made 
ready to be laid into the earth, the priest shall say, or the 
priest and clerks shall sing, the sentences beginning ‘ Man 
that is born of, &c., ending with the words ‘fall from Thee.” 
Then shall follow the words, ‘Lord, have mercy,’ &c., the 
Lord’s Prayer and ‘ The Grace of our Lord.’ 


‘Whenever either of the two foregoing services be used, it shall 
be lawful for the officiating minister, at his discretion, to allow the 
use of hymns and anthems in the church or at the grave.’ 

‘Further, it shall be lawful for the minister, at the request, or with 
the consent in writing of the kindred or friends of the deceased, to 
permit the corpse to be committed to the grave without any service, 
hymn, anthem, or address of any kind.’ 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1876, p. 84. 
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Great efforts were made by some members in the Lower 
House, as well as by messages from the Upper House, to 
secure some relaxation of the rule which prohibits a clergy- 
man from using the service over an unbaptized person; but 
to this the majority of the Lower House was steadily opposed. 
Permission was, however, given to comfort the mourners after 
the burial of a person over whom the service could not be 
used : the words of the proposed Rubric to effect this are '|— 


* Nevertheless, in cases in which neither of the aforesaid offices 
may be used, it shall not be unlawful for the minister, at the request 
of the kindred or friends of the deceased, to have, after the body has 
been laid into the earth, prayers taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer, and portions of Holy Scripture, approved by the Ordinary, 
so that they be not part of the Order for the Burial of the Dead, 
nor of the Order of the Administration of the Holy Communion.’ 


In the Northern Convocation the alterations with respect 
to the Office for the Burial of the Dead, proposed by their 
Southern brethren, were assented to, except the sentence 
which permits a hymn or anthem to be sung in the church 
or at the grave, and that which allows the corpse to be com- 
mitted to the ground without any service at all. 

These are the only points on which changes were pro- 
posed involving a great principle. There were a number of 
alterations or additions suggested to the Rubrics, in order that 
what were, or were thought to be, inconvenient restrictions 
might be got rid of, or their stringency diminished. Thus 
the Ritual Commission rather unnecessarily proposed to in- 
troduce a Rubric directing what any tyro knows to be already 
both perfectly lawful and widely taken advantage of, namely 
that— 


‘the Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Order for the Administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, may be used together 
or as separate services at the discretion of the minister ;’ 


as well as that— 


‘when a holy day falls on a Sunday (other than the first Sunday in 
Advent, the Sunday next before Easter, Easter day, Whitsun day, or 
Trinity Sunday) the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the holy day 
may be used at the discretion of the minister ; that the Collect. 
Epistle, and Gospel used for the Epiphany or Ascension day may be 
used any day till the Sunday following ; that if a sermon is preached 
at any other part of the Morning Service it may be omitted after the 
Nicene Creed ; that the long exhortation need be used only three 
times in the course of the year, and not whenever Holy Communion 


* Chronicle of Convocation, 1876, p. 409. 
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is celebrated ; that there shall be a pause to allow those who wish it 
to leave the church ; that on occasions sanctioned by the Ordinary 
the Communion Office may begin with the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel ; that the prayer for the Church Militant need not be said 
when there is no celebration of Holy Communion ; that the words of 
administration need not be said to each communicant; the neces- 
sary number of communicants is reduced from four or three at the 
least to three or two at the least ; in like manner for each child to be 
baptized, instead of three sponsors being required, one may suffice 
when more cannot be found; the times when a child may be 
baptized in church are increased, as are those when it may be cate- 
chized ; provision is made for marrying more than one couple at the 
same service ; greater facilities are given for administering the Holy 
Communion to the sick and dying, by permitting the service to be 
materially shortened, and by relaxing the rule which required other 
communicants.’ 


To most of these changes the Southern Convocation agreed, 
though sometimes in a slightly modified form. Thus the rule 
about the use or omission of the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for 
a Saint’s day is arranged by a complete table; an option is 
given as to the time when those wishing to leave before the 
celebration of Holy Communion may depart ; instead of a 
general permission to begin with the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel, the direction is given that ‘on occasions sanctioned 
by the Ordinary, and when there is more than one celebration 
of the Holy Communion on the same day, the Priest may 
omit the Ten Commandments, and the Collect for the Queen, 
provided that they be always read over on every Sunday and 
Holy Day.’ The necessary number of sponsors is made two 
at the least, one male and one female. With these changes, 
and a refusal to concur in the permission to allow the Holy 
Communion to be administered to more than one at a time, 
the proposed alterations made by the Ritual Commissioners 
were accepted by the Southern Convocation. In the Northern 
Convocation nearly all the proposals were agreed to, so that 
the two Convocations are in accord, except with regard to 
the Ornaments Rubric, as to which the Lower House of York 
dissents, and to the note proposed to be appended to the 
Athanasian Creed, to which the Upper House of York is 
opposed, and the following very minor points, about which 
complete agreement could no doubt easily be obtained if it 
were necessary. The Northern Convocation appears not to 
have accepted the table regulating the service to be used 
when’ a Sunday and Holy Day synchronize that was put 
out by Canterbury, nor the direction to use the Collect for 
S. Michael’s Day and that for All Saints’ Day after the Col- 
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lect for the day, on the seven days succeeding the festival’; 
nor the direction for the Bishop to question those about to be 
confirmed, who have had no god-parents, in words somewhat 
different from those used to such as have god-parents ; whilst 
the Northern Convocation directs the insertion of the prayer 
for Unity in the Service for the Queen’s Accession amongst 
the Collects at the end of the Communion Office, which the 
Southern Convocation appears not to have done. 

Besides this, there were a number of verbal changes, in- 
tended to clear up any doubts which might arise about the 
meaning of the direction given, but these were of a kind 
possessing no general interest, and it would only weary 
our readers if we were to attempt to enumerate them. We 
have said nothing specially of the changes introduced by 
the Shortened Services Act, because we assume that they 
are well known, as they have been in operation for some 
years. 

After the Southern Convocation had agreed to the sub- 
stance of its Report to the Queen, in answer to the letters of 
business sent down to it, the question necessarily arose as to 
the action to be taken concerning it. With the present con- 
stitution of the House of Commons it was felt to be most 
undesirable to put the Prayer-Book at the mercy of both 
Houses of Parliament to be dealt with as its members might 
think. fit; for if they should alter the proposals made. by the 
two Convocations, such alterations would, without the possi- 
bility of any revision by the Church, form part of any statute 
which might be passed. To have sent the reports without 
safeguard would have been to place it in the hands of the 
Minister of the day to decide whether this course should or 
should not be pursued, as it would have rested with him to 
direct that the changes agreed to by the Convocations should 
be embodied in a Bill and placed before Parliament ; and after 
the Bill had been brought in, its contents would have become 
the plaything of all Parliamentary busybodies and crotchet- 
mongers. To make it possible to obtain legislative sanction 
for any alterations in the Book of Common Prayer which 
might seem desirable to the Convocations, with the minimum 
of Parliamentary interference, the two Convocations agreed to 
recommend for adoption a Bill introduced into the House of 
Lords by the Bishop of London in 1874, and since re-introduced 
by the Bishop of Carlisle. This Bill proposes to enact that, 
‘when the two Convocations, by and with the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, may have prepared and laid before Her 


Majesty a scheme for making alterations in, and additions to 
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the rubrics and directions contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and for providing such additional services and prayers 
to be used in Public Worship as may seem to them to be re- 
quired :’ that then ‘such scheme, if Her Majesty see fit, shall 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament ; and if neither House 
of Parliament shall, within forty days after such scheme shall 
have been laid before it, present an address to Her Majesty, 
praying Her Majesty to withhold her consent from such scheme 
or any part thereof, then Her Majesty in Council shall make 
an order ratifying such scheme, and it shall become law.’ 

The Southern Convocation appended to their Report to 
Her Majesty a statement that their consent was given to the 
changes proposed upon the condition that no legislative 
sanction was sought for them until the Bishop of Carlisle’s 
Bill had become law. 

We are confidently told that in the present temper of 
the two Houses of Parliament it is hopeless to expect their 
concurrence in such a Bill. At the same time persons of well- 
earned influence are convinced that if the Church be resolved 
to carry such a measure through Parliament, it would not be 
long before she would succeed, as her influence upon the con- 
stitution of Parliament is so great that when the vast majority 
of her members are united in seeking the consent of Parlia- 
ment to what they propose, it cannot long be safely withheld. 
This is, however, not the occasion to test the grounds for such 
a supposition, for we are not very sure even of what the con- 
stituency of any future Parliament may be, and as the electors 
are, so of course must the members be. 

For ourselves, we are in no hurry about the matter. We 
feel that public opinion is being educated by the constant 
discussion of the points in dispute. It would not have been 
dignified for the Church’s Synods to have cried won possumus 
when it was desirable to seek the settlement of a vexed and 
difficult question, which the courts of law have proved them- 
selves unable to decide, in some manner which might satisfy 
the sense of justice, and carry conviction as to the modifica- 
tions being the enunciation of old law, and not the creation 
of new law, to the minds of the great mass of candid people 
who have really studied the subject. To most people the 
present practice of the Church seems inconsistent with her 
written law, and it is only. by legislation, or universal obedience 
to the requirements of the letter of the law, that the two can 
be reconciled. The latter course seems to us impossible, even 
if it were desirable, which we cannot say that we think it to be. 
The only way, therefore, open to us for a technical rectification 
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of our anomalous position is by legislation, and supposing 
that such could be undertaken in a large-hearted spirit, so as to 
give freedom to earnest and enthusiastic men, who passionately 
long for the restoration of the beauty and dignity of worship, 
as well as to protect the fair rights and privileges of those who 
shrink from changing forms and habits to which they have 
become wedded, we should rejoice to see it carried out. Until 
that time we are content to wait. Every day the virtual and 
consensual legislation of Churchmen in their Synods and 
their Conferences is gaining form and substance, and the ex- 
tent to which it may be profitably used has never yet been 
adequately tested. 


ArT. II.—THE FOUR GOSPELS AND MODERN 
SCEPTICISM. 


1. The Holy Bible with an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary. Edited by F.C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
New Testament. Vol. 1., S. Matthew, S. Mark, S. Luke. 
(London, 1878.) Vol. II., S. Fohn and the Acts. (Lon- 
don, 1879.) 

2. A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited 
by CHARLES JOHN ELLIcoTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. I, Zhe Four Gospels. 
(London, 1879.) 


THE recent appearance of these and many other Commen- 
taries upon the New Testament in whole or in part—each, in 
its own department, of very considerable value and interest— 
bears witness to two wants of the age deeply felt by different 
classes of minds. The first is the want of those who are 
rendered sceptical, in the strict sense of the word, by the 
general spirit and tendencies of the age; who are in a state 
of suspended speculation, of almost equilibration of critical 
judgment upon the written records of Christianity, and es- 
pecially the Gospels. To these we will not say that the 
Speaker's Commentary is addressed; but, at least, it bears 
them habitually in mind. And it aims at doing so by a 
process, and in a form, which renders essential service to a 
different and much wider class of readers. Many educated 
laymen hear a passage of Scripture in the course of convere 
sation canvassed and criticized. Anxious to form an opinion 
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for themselves, they enquire for a competent commentary. 
They are referred, say to Stier’s beautiful Words of Fesus, and 
after reading ten or fifteen pages upon a single word come half- 
despairingly to the conclusion that life is too short, and human 
business too urgent, for an investigation which is yet admittedly 
of vast importance, The great German Commentaries are, 
generally speaking, repugnant in their form to the tastes of 
English people, and most unhappily translated into the 
bargain. The brain reels at the very sight of the mass of 
quotations—the lumps of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—the 
interminable prolixity, the infinitesimal subtlety, the labyrin- 
thine sub-divisions. Enquirers long for the clear ringing tone 
of truth ; for a few decided monosyllables above the hubbub 
of disputatious voices. They want to know what the text 
really means, not what fifty different people say about it. 
The bell of modern Biblical criticism may be a big bell; but, 
however large, it is of lead, not of silver, and its tones are 
neither musical nor sonorous. The Speaker's Commentary 
aspires to meet the wants of such readers by disencumbering 
the pages of the Commentary proper of all but the most abso- 
lutely necessary references and quotations ; by cutting as short 
as possible curious researches into the question what schools and 
commentators have written, and going curtly and directly to 
the real question—what Apostles and Evangelists meant. 
The work aims at giving the result, without too much display 
of the apparatus, of criticism. Of the two books, whose 
names stand at the head of this Article, the first is mainly for 
those who wish to learn, in a succinct and intelligible shape, 
what is said about the meaning of the Bible itself by those 
who may fairly be supposed to know most about it ; for the 
thoughtful layman, the scholarly man of the world immersed 
in business, anxious to ascertain the conclusions at which ex- 
perts have arrived, without a circuitous process, which makes 
too large a demand upon his time. 

The Commentary for English Readers is, of course, in- 
tended for minds of a different mould. Were it not so, it 
would scarcely have enjoyed the enormous advantage of the 
editorship of one who stands so high in the department of 
Biblical exegesis, and who might be supposed to have a pecu- 
liar interest in the other great undertaking. Bishop Ellicott 
observes ‘many earnestly seeking for that which we are here 
endeavouring to present to them—the father of the family, the 
up-growing children, the teacher in the Sunday-school, or the 
instructor of the Bible-class, and, last and chief of all; that 
large class of English readers who feel themselves more and 
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more drawn to God’s ‘Word by the very restlessness of the 
times in which they are living.’' Yet to draw the distinction 
between these two Commentaries too sharply upon the line 
which we have indicated might lead us to do scanty justice 
to either undertaking. The Commentary for English Readers 
may frequently claim the merit of presenting its readers with 
the most solid results of the most advanced scholarship. The 
Holy Bible with Commentary often affords the purest food for 
devotion, by bringing the words of Christ ‘a little closer to 
the hearts of men.’ 

We shall begin our reflections apparently outside the class 
of books, the titles of two of which we have prefixed asa 
starting-point, yet keeping them in view throughout. In 
order to estimate them more completely, we propose (I.) to 
attempt a general view of contemporary scepticism, as it exists 
outside those quarters of the world of thought, where it is 
vaunted and professed. Such a survey, it will be seen, must 
lead us to the Gospels, and so to the Commentaries before 
us. We shall conclude (II.) by a comparative estimate of 
portions of the two works before us, which, we hope, will at 
least be found impartial and dispassionate. 


I, 


The kind of scepticism of which we have spoken above is 
suspended speculation, equilibration of judgment, the mental 
condition of those who seem to exclaim—‘ There is a great 
deal to be said for this, but there is also a great deal to be said 
against it. Speculatively we are perplexed. Practically, we 
adhere to that which is so venerable, beautiful, and useful.’ 
This is scepticism, not of the first intention, not of professed 
sceptics, but of thousands of amiable and well-educated 
Christians. It is a scepticism, not of iron, but of haze; it 
has, so to speak, neither point nor density. Yet, for that 
very reason, it may be more dangerous; as it is more terrible 
to live day after day in a medium where we inhale the germs 
of zymotic disease, than to be lunged at by an assassin, whose 
thrust may be parried or his weapon broken, once for all. 
These symptoms, we repeat, are largely felt at the present 
moment inside all Churches and Communions of Christians. 
Only the position of the sceptic zwszde is—‘ There is something 
to be said against this, but a great deal for it The position 
of the sceptic outside is—‘ There is something to be said for 
this, no doubt, but there is a great deal more to be said agaznust 


T Preface, p. vii. 
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it.’ All great impulses of the general human mind are felt, 
and strangely sympathized with, even when they are angrily 
rejected in words. In marshes near the sea, when the tide runs 
strong towards the coast, we observe the waters seething and 
bubbling on the land-side of the embankment. 

Scepticism inside comes from two sources, science and 
literature: of which the first is anti-Theistic rather than 
anti-Christian ; the second, anti-Christian rather than anti- 
Theistic. 

1. The scepticism zzside which is of scientific origin is not 
directly connected with our present discussion. Yet com- 
pleteness demands some notice of it; and, in one point at 
least, it will bring us directly into contact with the Gospels. 

The remedy against this form of scepticism does not lie 
in resisting, with inadequate weapons, the power of an attack, 
which we are impotent to defeat. It will be found in firmly 
holding our own at the points where the invader is manifestly 
weak. Thus if evolution is strong, when we view it as a 
just account of what the animals and vegetables now on 
the surface of the earth have decome, it presents points of 
fatal weakness when it is put forth as an absolute ultimate 
theory of what things ave. It may explain how certain 
things have been moulded, and slowly adapted to their en- 
vironments ; it does not, and never will, account for their 
origin. Nay, even as regards the process of moulding and 
adaptation, in the absence of forms proved to be the minuter 
transitional links between the present and the past, the mes- 
sage is wild and incoherent as that which comes along an 
interrupted submarine telegraph wire. It is a tale—in worse 
condition than 

‘ His who left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold—’ 


for it is inconsistent as well as incomplete. Because while it 
amazes and delights the curious with innumerable anecdotes 
of the variations of species, it can find, in all the explored 
chronicles and museums of Nature, no accredited instance of 
mutation; which is the very thing it would require to establish 
before Creation can be superseded. In all that constitutes the 
superiority of man, the mere physiological school breaks down. 
It can give no real explanation of conscience. In the obscure 
life of the dog its ingenuity may detect some faint image of 
the self-approving or disapproving faculty. But the question 
is one of ¢hings, not of words. We may call by the same 
majestic name, if we will, the apprehension of punishment 
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which a pointer feels who has.run in upon a bird, and the in- 
finite sorrow which fills the soul as it recognizes the dispro- 
portion between its condition and that law, at once so 
mysterious and so practical, which is its standard. We may 
call the former conscience, if we will: but it is the conscience 
of a dog, not of a man. The evolutionist 2 outrance stands 
puzzled again, with almost self-confessed failure, before the 
glories of human /anguage. Of utilitarian self-adaptations in 
Nature he may produce an overwhelming catalogue. Can he 
work into the narrow woof of his theory the law of Beauty, 
which is as truly a law of the universe? Things have their 
symbols for us. One class of symbols is given by forms and 
colours, thrown upon canvas, or cut in stone. Another finds 
a vehicle in words, interpreting and expressing the significance 
which things possess for thought and feeling. But these 
symbols in painting and sculpture, in speech and writing, are 
always created by Intelligence. No picture, no statue, no 
poem, is conceivable without Mind in the background. The 
‘shadows of the things’ are the creation of a finite poet or 
artist. The ‘very things themselves’ are the creation of an 
Almighty Poet, of an Infinite Artist. 

The moral of the long conflict between Theology and 
Science was drawn, now many years ago, by the great historian 
of the Inductive Sciences, Dr. Whewell. It may be summed 
up in two propositions. (a) Every new, or apparently new, 
interpretation of Scripture, necessitated by the progress of 
true philosophy, ends by being accepted in every Christian 
school ; and, when thus accepted, is found to be perfectly 
consistent with Scripture, and with the whole analogy of the 
Faith. (4) Those who, whether from the ‘ sancta simplicitas,’ 
or from a genuine piety, or from more questionable motives, 
have endeavoured to defend exploded physical theories, have 
invariably been censured by later Christian generations. 

It seems-to us that a third proposition may be added to 
these, viz. (c) that facts and laws which appear to tell against 
Christianity in one direction give it important support in 
another. Of this let us adduce an instance, which we do not 
remember to have seen articulately drawn out. 

The law of heredity is one which has been, not certainly 
discovered, but formulated by modern physiology. The in- 
fluence of physical antecedents upon individuals is immense. 
Each infant brings into the world with it a flesh and blood 
which have been specialized by the channel in which they 
have been moulded since man appeared upon the earth. 
They have been manufactured in a family factory which has 
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been at work since the family existed. All that S. Paul 
would call ‘the flesh’ is built up and modified by all—bad 
and good, moral and physical—which has passed in the lives 
and habits, nay, in the habitual thoughts, of its progenitors 
to the first generation. Every infant comes into the world, 
charged and saturated with these antecedent conditions, 
stamped with an immemorial history, penetrated through 
and through with imperishable influences. In one of the 
Councils of the ancient Church, the stiff prosaic theological 
Latin is, for a moment, at once suffused with the tenderest 
glow of poetry, and elevated by the most majestic conception 
of imaginative speculation. Each parent who stoops down to 
kiss a babe is bidden to pause with instinctive reverence, and 
venerate the very hands of God which have just been lifted 
from His work.' So it is most truly as regards the wonderful 
living principle which inhabits the frame. But that frame is 
built up, under a Divine law, of materials which are incon- 
ceivably old. And, inasmuch as the soul is influenced, to an 
indefinite degree, by the body, atavism seems to derationalize 
the Christian theory of morality. Of course it does not really 
do so; for the moral trial of man lies in rightly using the 
whole contexture of circumstances in which he has provi- 


dentially been placed, and these preliminary conditions among 
the rest.? 


1 ¢In osculo infantis unusquisque nostriim pro sud religione zsas 
adhuc recentes Dei manus debet cogitare’—Concil. Carthag. sub Cypriano 
iii. (apud Routh. Rel/. iii. 100). Compare 


‘ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ 
WoORDSWORTH—Ode, uzimations of Immortality 
Srom Recollection of early Childhood, 


2 The most powerful statement of the most thoroughgoing atavism, 
supported by the most formidable statistics, has recently appeared in 
Italy from the pen of Professor Cesare Lombroso. He maintains a fatal 
physiological and atavistic point of departure for crime in ineradicable 
and irresistible instincts. Habitual delinquents he roundly asserts to be 
simply types of a vace as peculiar and as well-defined as the Mongols or 
the Australian aborigines. He notes the following characteristics— 
(1) Microcephalism, and retreating brow with thickness of skull. (2) Virile 
appearance of women. (3) Abnormal ears. (4) Obtuseness of sensi- 
bility indicated by the practice of tattooing. (4) The language known as 
argot or slang, with its multiplied metaphors and onxomatopeie ; a speech 
different from that of other men, because the thought of which it is the 
expression is different also. (5) Absence of remorse. (6) Unreforma- 
bility. Z’Uomo Delinguente (pp. 746, Turin, Bocca, 1878)—a startling 
and in some respects terribly shocking book, which must be studied and 
answered. 
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But, if this law seems to derationalize moral theory, it 
vationalizes Christian dogma, especially the central dogma of 
the Incarnation. In the days of the giants of scholastic phi- 
losophy, it was the fashion, after the type of Aquinas, to lay 
much stress upon the convenientie, the moral suitabilities of 
the great leading characteristics of the Redeemer’s person 
and work.' Now the law of atavism leads us to the con- 
vententia of the conception of our Lord by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary. It has been said that, in a company of 
scientific physiologists of the most positive and material 
school, a discussion arose upon the Christian miracles, and 
especially upon the birth from the Virgin’s womb. <A Chris- 
tian thinker, who happened to be present, shrank, with some 
sensitiveness, from the free handling of a topic where a super- 
ficial wit might so easily wound the delicate susceptibilities of 
a Christian’s reverence. He was surprised, however, to find 
that no such disposition appeared to exist. It seemed to be 
admitted that—givenx a Personal God, and a design upon His 
part to elevate the creatures whom He had made by entering 
into a more sympathetic relation with their nature—such a 
relation was conceivable upon one condition only. It must 
be brought about by an intervention which would secure ‘the 
Second Man’ from the long accruing fatalities connected 
with the ordinary processes of human generation, The new 
humanity could be kept holy, harmless, and undefiled only by 
a new contact with the creative power of God. Such a birth 
can only be expressed in the language of the Angel Gabriel.” 
The mystery is seen through the crystal clearness of those 
marvellous words. The delicacy of the sentence is so exqui- 
site, so unconscious, so unsuspicious, with a purity which is at 
once virginal and divine, that we are instinctively convinced 
that it comes to us from ‘the sphere in which the miracle was 
wrought,’ 

This is an illustration—we think a very important one— 
of the mode in which newly discovered, or amplified, laws of 
science which from one side present new difficulties may 
from another endow Christian thought with new fitness and 
new meaning. The battle-guns of one generation may thus 
sometimes be melted into church-bells for the next. 

2. How are we Christians to guard against the solvents 


1 “Conveniens fuit ut miracula faceret Christus’ (Summa Theolog. 
pars iii. quzest. iv. xliii. art i.). ‘Conveniens fuit Christum doctrinam 
suam non scripsisse’ (é¢d. quzest. xliii, art. iv.) Compare’ the émpere yap 
a’ré of Hebrews ii. 10. 

4 S. Luke i. 35. 
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of Literature; against the indolent discouragement, the per- 
plexed lassitude, which creeps over us, as we see Gospels 
remorselessly criticized, placed upon the dissecting-table, and 
the separate fragments pronounced to be contradictory ? 

First, negatively. Assuredly not by the rather reckless 
concession which has become so fashionable with some 
Christian advocates. The author of Supernatural Religion 
remarks, with not altogether unjust asperity :— 


‘The prevalent characteristic of popular theology in England 
may be said to be a tendency to eliminate from Christianity, with 
thoughtless dexterity, every supernatural element which does not 
quite accord with current opinion. This tendency is fostered with 
profoundly illogical zeal by many distinguished men within the 
Church itself, who endeavour to avert for a moment the pursuing 
wolves of doubt and unbelief by practically throwing to them, scrap 
by scrap, the very doctrines which constitute the claims of Christianity 
to be regarded as a Divine Revelation at all.’! 


Next, positively, the best zwtellectual safeguard against 
the scepticism which floats into us from general literature, or 
comes upon us when we are puzzled and wearied by the 
minute subtleties of Biblical criticism, is to awaken the atten- 
tion, and steady the mind, by the reasonable conviction that 
Christianity has an historical basis. : 

And here we at once turn, with our older apologists, to 
the Resurrection of our Lord. Paley simply took materials 
used a hundred times before, clarified them from their grosser 
particles, and vitrified them into a mass of perfect lucidity. 
The base hypothesis of Judaism, supported originally by the 
appropriate argument of a bribe, has no more real hold upon 
the present generation than the still baser scurrility of the 
revolting story of Panthera. Whatever else is said or sur- 
mised, that solution, at least, has been completely blown out 
of the water.?, But modern criticism has softer and subtler 
theories with which our students must be familiarized, 
and which our manuals of evidence should meet as catego- 
rically and completely, as the manuals of the last century 
met the grosser and earlier hypothesis. These modern hy- 
potheses may be formulated in two alternative propositions. 
Either: 

A. The supposed Resurrection was a remarkable re- 
covery; 7.¢. He was not really dead. Or: 


1 Vol. i. p. 14. 
s oe Mill on the Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, pp. 200 
and 360. 
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B. The supposed Resurrection was a remarkable projec- 
tion into objectivity of creative enthusiasm ; ze. He did not 
really rise. 

A. He was not really dead. 

The fatal objections to this view are these: (1) It is an 
after-thought. It was utterly unknown to contemporary ma- 
lignity. It is too late to bring in an hypothesis of the kind 
seventeen centuries after the event. Contemporaneously 
with the Roman eagles, the Roman cross was planted upon 
the soil of Judza. Those who lived at that time had but too 
many opportunities of acquainting themselves with the whole 
process of crucifixion, and every phase of suffering which it 
entailed. They were therefore acquainted with the fact that 
in exceptional circumstances persons of exceptional strength 
had been known to linger for an extraordinary length of time 
upon the cross. Yet, with their ingenuity quickened by an 
intensity of hatred, such as in our less heated atmosphere we 
can scarcely imagine, the enemies of Christ and of His 
Church never brought forward this solution. They must 
have had excellent reasons for their reserve. The hypothesis 
which was advanced by the contemporary Jews, and obtained 
credence for some time, shows that the falsity of any at- 
tempted naturalistic explanation of the Resurrection would 
not have caused any scruple to themselves, or to those who 
felt with them. They must have had the most overwhelming 
conviction that, for reasons well known at the time, the story 
would have been considered palpably absurd. (2) The ad- 
vance of physiological science adds little to the power of 
pronouncing with certainty that death has occurred, especially 
in cases of violent death. The trooper, who found the body 
of the Prince Imperial in the donga, knew that the Prince 
was dead, as surely as the physician who, after careful ex- 
amination, pronounced that ‘life was extinct.’ The centurion, 
who must have seen death so often; the soldiers told off for 
the execution ; the women, who had charge of the prepara- 
tions for laying out and embalming the body, and who had 
hung over it with such sorrowful affection ; knew whether the 
body was a corpse practically as well as any professor of 
physiology. The hospital nurse is about as good a judge of 
such a matter as the physician himself. (3) The Gospels 
imply, and something more than imply, that the form which 
the disciples beheld had the anguish of the days previous to 
the crucifixion, and of the crucifixion itself, changed into 
something which gave an impression of buoyancy, strength, 
gladness, glory, beauty. ‘Then were the disciples glad, when 
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they saw the Lord.’’ But a brow, lately scarred and yet 
unhealed ; a frame cramped and livid with long torture on 
the cross; a spectral-looking creature, awakened from a 
deathlike swoon only by the coolness of the place of sepulture 
and some property of the spices in which he was swathed, 
with a side pierced deep, with torn hands and tormented feet, 
dodging the guards from place to place, would scarcely have 
inspired much of the triumphant joy, with which the nar- 
rative quivers. Such an one could not have seemed, even to 
fanatics drunk with excitement, the Prince of Life, the 
risen Lord of Glory. ‘Those who had seen Him in the garden, 
or by the shores of the lake, long afterwards, when they 
speak of the Resurrection, can scarcely refrain from burst- 
ing into an anthem. So S. Peter exclaims, ‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath begotten 
us again to a lively hope by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.’? S. Paul is, at least, a witness of the im- 
pression which His appearance left upon those who had seen 
it. ‘It was, indeed, an excessive grandeur of power, an 
energy of the strength of might, as the Apostle laboureth to 
express the inexpressible eminency of the miracle’* It 
would have been more true to have spoken of feebleness than 
of power, of a second triumph of the weak things of the 
world—to have rewritten the memorable wonads, ‘though He 
was crucified through weakness, He liveth by the power of 
God.’ The precarious revival of a wounded man would 
have been a strange impulse to set in motion that full tide of 
adoration of which each successive Easter is but a ripple. 
(4) As this argument always returns to our Lord Himself, 
what are we to think of the character of one who could have 
condescended to take advantage of such a mistake upon the 
part of credulous disciples? The character of such a man 
would be contaminated by mendacity, by a mad and mean 
desire for a baseless apotheosis. The truth, the humility, 
the self-sacrifice of the man up to the moment before He 
hung upon the cross would have been exchanged for the 
falsehood, the ambition, the selfishness, of one who must have 
known that the so-called Resurrection was but a poor acci- 
dent, skilfully turned to account. 

B. The other hypothesis is that the Resurrection and 


1 S. John xx. 20. 

§'1'S. Peter i. 3. 

3. Such is Barrow’s noble translation of, and comment upon, the words 
of S. Paul—rd imepBddrov péyeOos ris Suvdpews, xara ti évépyeay rod 
xpdrovs ris ioxvos a’rov.—Ephes, i.. 19. 4 2 Cor, xiii. 4. 
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Ascension were the day-dream of creative enthusiasm.!. The 
hallucination of Magdalene saw the spectre of the Risen, 
Expectation and awe multiplied the appearances. An im- 
pression spread from heart to heart that the disciples were to 
go to Galilee. One day, about five hundred brethren were led 
by the Apostles to some Galilean mountain, where they had 
previously assembled under the guidance of Jesus Himself. 
On those summits, steeped in light, the air is full of strange 
and beautiful illusions. The phenomena which had occurred 
on the Mount of the Transfiguration under the moonlight 
on the lines of snow were repeated in the blaze of day, or 
at sunset. The congregation saw the outlines of the Divine 
spectre which filled their imagination limned in the lustrous 
air. They fell upon their faces and worshipped, while some 
doubted. The clear horizon, the amplitude of prospect in that 
land of golden distances, expand the spirit of man, and give 
it something in keeping with the almost illimitable stretch of 
view which his eye surveys. On some neighbouring peak, 
Satan had shown Jesus all the kingdoms of the world. Now, 
Jesus Himself points them out to His disciples (so they think), 
and bids them win all to Himself. ‘There—or on Olivet, per- 
haps—a thin cloud, floating upwards, might be mistaken for 
a cloud of glory. Here, again, the statement of the hypo- 
thesis is its best refutation. (1) That there have been large 
assemblies, where fanaticism has become contagious and crea- 
tive, so that the same illusion has seized hold upon many at 
once, has been proved by occasional well-attested instances. 
But such illusions need a previous state of feverish expecta- 
tion. They are the creations of hope, not of despair. The 
atmosphere in which they grow palpable must be charged with 
the gases of enthusiastic hope. They stiffen the sinews for a 
momentary tension, and nerve the weak for the battle which 
is about to be fought. The poor American fanatic, helped by 
his deluded wife, kills a beloved child, and announces her 
resurrection upon the third day. But the excitement, which 
was strong enough to brace his arm to strike the girl dead, 
is not strong enough to project visibly before his heated 
imagination one line which looks even to his fevered eye like 
her actual resurrection. But there was not even this amount 
of hopeful anticipation in the chamber, whose door was barred 
in mortal fear, tenanted, as it was, by timid men and weeping 
women. (2) The great object of the fourth Gospel, written— 

1 ¢The hallucination of an hysterical woman endowed Christendom 


with a God,’ says Renan, This is as old as Celsus. Tvm) mdpowrtpos, ds 
gare, xat <i ris GAXos THv ex tis abrijs yonreias—Orig.-c. Cels, ii. 55. 
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as the Church believes—by an eye-witness, was to show the 
continuance, under altered conditions, of the human life of the 
risen Lord ; the identity of Him who rose from the grave with 
Him who was born of the Virgin and hung upon the Cross.! 
In prosecution of this idea, S. John brings us into Galilee. 
His narrative has still the same strictly historical cast, the 
same local colouring as before. The white beach;? the 
morning meal ; the ‘ meat’ which they use ; the familiar ‘ chil- 
dren,’ are full of reality. The lake is seen again in the light. 
The boats and fishing implements are there. Faithful friends 
are remembered and named.* We must be blind and deaf if 
we cannot recognize the tongue, the hand, the glance, of the 
Galilean fisherman. He has the practised eye which measures 
distances instinctively in that clear air, and under those lus- 
trous waters.‘ He sees all, after so many years, as clearly as if 
it were yesterday. They cast the net upon the right side of 
the ship ; ‘hat he cannot forget.2 He remembers (for he saw 
it) that the net was strained to the utmost, yet did not break, 
and how many fishes were taken. The figure which he be- 
holds is not mute and mysterious—the trick of imagination— 
or, if reality at all, some passing traveller who stares at them 
for a few moments, and paces rapidly on. He speaks, and 
His words are recorded. It has been said that in the Synop- 
tics Jesus after the Resurrection ‘appears like a splendid me- 
teor.. But here, in S. John, He pauses and speaks, and His 
words have that inimitable impress of reality which a Shak- 
speare could not have given. His symbolical actions are 
instinct with meaning. A half sentence sums up the history 
of a great life. A hint compresses a whole prophecy... A 
familiar invitation to a meal upon the beach suggests thoughts 
of the joy of an eternal home. S. John did not possess the 
power, if he possessed the inclination, to invent anything of 
the kind. (3) But grant that certain moments or hours of 
creative enthusiasm came to the disciples, when the wish of 
the simple visionaries seemed to their heated imaginations to 
be projected into actual objective existence ; one of those rare 
seasons, when the yearning desires which ordinarily flow fast 


1 We refer with pleasure to Mr. McClellan’s excellent Wew Testa- 
ment—The Four Gospels, vol. i., and especially to the masterly summary, 
Pp. 536. 

3 «is riv alyaddv. S, John xxi. 4. See Trench On Parables, p. 57. 
Stanley, Apostolic Age, p. 135. The word is not noticed in the Commen- 
tary for English Readers. 

Sy. 

* © Not far from land, but as it were two hundred cubits,’ v. 8, cf. v. 7. 

5 Note too mAoiov v. 3, mAoupior v. 8, exactly as in vi. 17 sgg. 
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away beneath us seem, by a kind of optical illusion of the 
soul, to come on a level with the commonplace matters-of-fact 
which are amongst and beside us: as the river that flows be- 
low the window of the room in which we recline appears to 
glimmer among the tree-tops, and to be elevated to the same 
height as that at which we lie. Some, at least, of the company 
must have awakened, sooner or later, with headache and 
heartache, after the intoxicating fumes of fanatical excitement 
had passed away. Common-sense must, sooner or later, have 
re-asserted its sway. And the first moment of sober recol- 
lection would have brought the fatal question, ‘ Where are the 
worms consuming the body which we fondly believed was in- 
violable by corruption? Where is the body of Jesus?’ The 
hypothesis that Jesus never really died upon the cross affects 
the character of the Holy One. The hypothesis that He never 
really rose from the grave affects the character of His Apos- 
tles ; their character for simple truth and honesty. For the 
illusion by which they were mastered must, in the long run, 
have passed away. If it were so, we should be confronted 
with absurdities and self-contradiction. No arm but that of 
earnestness is strong enough to send the shaft of conviction, 
in things moral and spiritual, home to the spirits of others ; 
and earnestness cannot exist without heartfelt belief on the 
part of the messenger. It would be an exception to the whole 
experience of the history of the world if the most successful 
of missionaries had been persons something more than doubtful 
of the truth of the story which they told. Again: if there be 
one virtue which, next to purity, may be called pre-eminently 
Christian, itis truth. There are indeed, so far as we remember, 
but two direct commands or exhortations to practise truthful- 
ness of speech in the Apostolic Epistles, both of them in almost 
contemporary Epistles of S. Paul.' But the very rarity of such 
precepts is an indication of the simplicity and truthfulness of 
the primitive believers. The bare thought of a Ze fills the 
soul of S. John with abhorrence, and calls out some of the 
Boanerges vehemence which might have been supposed to 
have died away into a calm: ‘ Ye know that no lie is of the 
truth.’ Hypocrisy, unreal profession, self-righteousness, 
hatred, are abominable in his eyes, mainly because they are 
practical lies. It is impossible to conceive a man, conscious 
that he was consolidating up to advanced old age a system 


1 Ephes. iv. 25. Coloss. iii. 9, 10. 

2 1S, John ii. 21. This abhorrence of lying is a moral characteristic 
common to the author of the Apocalypse with him who wrote the Epistle. 
Apoc. xxii. 15. 
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which reposed upon a fraud, writing with such lofty vehemence. 
Thus Christians have solid grounds and motives for their 
faith that the Gospel narrative of the first Easter can be ac- 
counted for neither by an imaginary death nor by a visionary 
resurrection. An imaginary death implies a fraudulent resur- 
rection, connived at by the holiest of men. A visionary 
resurrection runs up, in the last analysis, into a fraudulent 
resurrection, connived at by the most passionate teachers of 
the duty of veracity. The Church is too holy to repose upon 
a foundation of fraud ; too solid to repose upon a foundation 
of mist. Two propositions follow from the whole argument : 

1, It is impossible to account for the existence of the 
Christian Church without a belief in the Resurrection of 
Jesus upon the part of its primitive assertors. 

2. It is impossible to account for that belief on their part 
without a real Resurrection behind it. Faith did not create 
the Resurrection. The Resurrection created Faith. 

Sober confidence in fact is thé best preservative against 
the flaccidity of conviction which has become so prevalent: 
against a criticism tinctured with the airy colours of romance, 
and beguiled by the eternal peut-étre of Renan. The Resur- 
rection is a rock from which all the hammers of modern 
unbelief have never chipped a single flake. It is worth re- 
membering how this impressed one of the most consummate 


judges of the value of evidence. Shortly before his death, | 


Lord Lyndhurst was found by a friend with a pile of infidel 
books upon his table. Taking up one of them, Lord Lynd- 
hurst remarked that it might seem strange for him to be so 
occupied, but that his mind required exercise, and that on th 
main issue his conviction was entirely decided. ‘Of evidence, 
at least, he felt that he was as.competent a judge as most 
men; and such evidence as might be adduced for the Resur- 
rection had never broken down. Guizot and Niebuhr were 
of the same mind. Of course, the acceptance of the Resur- 
rection as historical by these powerful minds is no absolute 
proof of its truth. But, at least, it shows that there can be 
no absurdity in receiving that which has convinced men so 
profoundly acquainted with the bearings of the subject.! 
Reverent criticism tends, more and more, to establish the 
historical character of the Resurrection. It is but justice to 


T It will not be supposed that the writer means to assert that this is 
the only intellectual evidence of the truth of the Christian religion. 
The believer also appeals to Prophecy ; to the Gospels, with the central 
character of Christ; to the Church, with the abiding witness of the two 
sacraments. 
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say that no sincere believer can rise from the study of either 
of the Commentaries now under review without confirmation ; 
no anxious Christian without consolation. 


II. 


Before proceeding to some examination of special texts 
and passages in the works whose titles stand at the shead of 
the present Article, it may be useful to address some reassuring 
remarks to those who are unduly alarmed by what seems to 
them the audacity even of conservative Biblical criticism of 
the modern type. 

The greatest peril of Christianity was, probably, not when 
it was confronted with the world of ancient civilization. The 
violence of Roman heathendom was, of course, dangerous to 
the new faith. But thought alone is deadly to a religion. 
Now Christianity might be, and was, repugnant to generally 
accepted axioms of moral sentiment and feelings in classical 
heathenism. Language witnesses to this. The two grand 
Greek words, philosophy and virtue, are used by S. Paul only 
once.! There were words exalted -by the classical world 
which the Gospel depressed, and words despised by that 
world which the Gospel exalted. But while the Gospel was 
utterly opposed to the perverted morality of ancient society, 
and introduced virtues baptized by names which seemed 
contemptible to fastidious ears, there was no such repugnance 
to Christianity in the primary modes and conditions of intel- 
lectual thought. A great German Professor of Physiology * 
has lately characterized the spirit of our age in all civilized 
countries as zvductive and industrial, while the Greeco-Roman 
spirit was speculativo-esthetic. That is to say, positive science 
has with us superseded speculation, and industry occupies 

relatively the same place which was possessed by ar¢ among 
the ancients. In the East the idea of incarnations, in the 
West of appearances, of one of the gods,‘ presented little 
difficulty. Celsus, so long looked upon as the patriarch of 
incredulity, is really provokingly and impartially credulous 
about miracles. He accepts the Christian miracles, and 


1 Philosophy, in Coloss. ii. 8; virtue, in Philipp. iv. 8. 

2 Of mraxol TG mvevpare (S. Matt. v. 3); mpais (ravus, depraved), the 
very word applied by prophecy to Jesus (S. Matt. xxi. 5 ; Zech. ix. 9), 
and by Himself (S. Matt. xi. 29) ; dynAohpovéw, Rom. xi. 20 ; 1 Tim, vi. 17. 

5M. du Bois-Reymond, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Berlin, Discourse at Cologne Scientific Conference, 1877. 

* See the language of the Centurion (S. Matt. xxvii. 54), and the 
impression produced upon Pilate by the report of the Jews that ‘ Jesus 
made Himself the Son of God’ (S. John xix. 7, 8, 9). 
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despatches them contemptuously with the convenient subter- 
fuge of magic, or patronizingly with the facile assumption that 
others had been wrought which were much more wonderful." 
The scepticism of Celsus is scepticism in long clothes. The 
miraculous presents to him no difficulty whatever. He revels 
in an atmosphere of wonder and portents.2 The position of 
those who reject Christianity at present is the antipodes of 
this. ‘He who says miracle,’ cries Mr. Emerson, ‘says ab- 
surdity. Miracle is not at one with the falling rain and the 
blowing clover.’ Modern unbelieving thought repudiates the 
miracle, and scorns the apotheosis. It is curious to observe 
how the relative strength of positions has varied along the 
whole line of the argument. The world nowadays stands 
reverently ‘before the Gospel representation of our Lord. 
The strength and tenderness, the grandeur and pathos, the 
humility that bows to the ground, and the consciousness of 
purity that never utters one syllable which can be construed 
into confession of sinfulness, are acknowledged and admired. 
Cultivated humanity adores the ideal which it shudders to 
think was never a reality. It weeps over the shattered cross, 
the unopened sepulchre, the unascended heaven. But the 
society to which Christianity was first presented had little 
perception of the inimitable beauty of the character of Jesus. 
Porphyry delighted to have his ‘bark’ at a supposed fickle- 
ness of purpose, or mean falsity, in one incident recorded 
in the Fourth Gospel. Celsus simply blackens and carica- 


: 1 Origen c. Cels. i.67. He speaks of our Lord as poyOnpod yénrosr 
ibid. 71). 
4 «What need to recall all the predictions of men and women sacredly 
possessed by God? How many things have immolations and sacrifices 
revealed to those who have had recourse to them? How many persons 
have been favoured with visions of enlightenment! There is no human 
life, where such things are not to be met with. How many persons, 
grieved by childlessness, have had their vows granted through them [the 
oracles}? How many have escaped the wrath of evil spirits? How. 
many paralytics have been healed !’—(See the admirable restitution of 
the True Discourse of Celsus, by M. Aubé, Histoire des Persécutions de 
?Egiise, ii. série, p. 379, pieced together from Origen’s treatise Contra 
Celsum.) 

8S. John vii. 8-10: ‘Iturum se negavit, et fecit quod prius nega- 
verat, /atrat Porphyrius : inconstantiz ac mutationis accusat’ (Hieron. 
Ad. Pelag. ii. 17), We must confess that on this passage we venture 
for once to differ from Professor Westcott. To us it seems almost 
certain that ov« dvaBaivw is the true reading, not otmw. The key to the 
difficulty lies in Bishop. Butler’s words: ‘In numberless cases a man 
may be under the strictest obligations to what he foresees will deceive 
without his intending it. For it is impossible not to foresee that the 
words and actions of men in different ranks and employments, and of 
different characters, will perpetually be mistaken by each other ’—(Butler, 
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tures the Teacher whose miracles he is ready to admit. It 
may be well to remember that the crisis which has arisen, 
and seems at times to threaten Christianity, is yet itself a 
genuine product of Christianity. The mood of humiliation 
which the Gospel requires, as Chalmers loved to reiterate, is 
in the intellectual sphere the scientific humility which the 
inductive method requires. The reverent freedom of mind, 
whose motto was expressed by the Apostle, who said, ‘ Believe 
not any spirit, ' examines the very foundation on which the 
fabric of its belief rests. That which calls itself emphatically 
‘the word’ necessarily appeals to reason. Beginning with the 
Apostolic Epistles, Christianity has produced a vast and varied 
literature. The utterances of the great Teacher Himself are 
not all poetry and parable.? Dogma and direct moral teach- 
ing occupy a largespace. The interpretation of these creates 
a vast and various science, touching the whole range of know- 
ledge at almost every point. The human mind has learned 
so much from history, from experience, from philology, from 
comparison of religions, from the microscope and telescope, 
that it has become exacting. It has been well said that the 
reason of cultivated men has become ‘an instrument of pre- 
cision, formed by eighteen centuries of Christian thought.’ 
Highly educated men sometimes seem to be confronted by 
the dilemma of giving up the faith which is dearer to. them 
than life, or escaping by the suicide of reason. Life becomes 
a chronic schism between that part of the nature which 


Of the Nature of Virtue). Our Lord weights His words with the meaning 
of His own mind. (For example, in S. John ii. 21, He thus uses the word 
‘temple,’ and in S. John xi. 11, 13, the word ‘sleep.’) To Him there is 
but one going up, one feast. ‘My going up is not to this Feast of 
Tabernacles.’ His going up was to the Passover. ‘ Christo vero ille fuit 
dies festus quo passione sua redemit mundum’ (S. August. De Quest. 
NV. et V. Test. Q. 78). Cf. Epiphanius and others quoted by Tischendorf, 
N. T. (Edit. 7, p. 594.) The reading otmw is surely an afterthought to 
meet a difficulty. 

1 uy wavri mvevpatt morevere (1 S. John iv. 1), ‘Do not take any teacher, 
or movement of spiritual thought, upon trust.’ 

* 2M. Renan’s patronizing compliments are not always very felicitous. 
Of our Lord’s parables he says : ‘Nothing gave Him the model of this 
delicious kind of production. It is He who created it” Now the Old 
Testament contains seven parables, and three parabolic fables (2 Sam. 
xii, I-43 xiv. I-11; 1 Kings xx. 35-40; Isaiah v. 1-7 ; Ezek. xvii. 3-10 ; 
xix, 2-9 ; xxiv. 3-5 ; Judges ix. 7-15 ; 1 Kings xxii. 19-23 ; 2 Kings xiv. 9. 
(See the invaluable Oxford Teachers’ Bible, Helps to the Study of the 
Bible, p. 21.) S. Jerome, whose prolonged residence in Palestine makes 
him a high authority, commenting upon the cluster of parables in 
S. Matthew xiii., says: ‘ Familiare est Syris, et maxime Palestinis, ad 
omnem sermonem suum parabolas jungere. 
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thinks, and that which prays and feels. The modern sceptic 
is like his type as drawn by the prophetic hand of Shak- 
speare, the sceptic Prince, who has studied at Wittenberg, 
and who died with the significant words, ‘ The rest is silence.’ 

As regards Holy Scripture, and especially the four Gospels, 
a long process of subterranean work has been going on, whose 
results are only just beginning to be generally known. ‘Those 
results, we are convinced, are not formidable to faith in then, 
while they may be formidable toa peculiar theory about them. 
There are many who are only too glad to enunciate the ex- 
tremest theory of verbal inspiration, and commit Christianity 
to that for its very life. They take the Gospels. They say 
to those who believe in their divinity—‘ The only defensible 
form of faith in the book is to manage to conform its history 
to the beautiful conception of Bacon in his Vew Atlantis. The 
pillar and cross of light, breaking up and spreading abroad 
into a firmament of many stars; the ark of cedar, unwetted 
by the waves through which it floated ; the green branch of 
palm, the self-opening ark, the book and letter written on fine 
parchment, and wrapped in sindons of linen:! this, or some- 
thing like this, is the correlative of a volume literally zwspired. 
So, indeed, it must have been. A volume, spoken with the 
majestic utterance, and written with the steadfast lines of 
heaven ; perfect in its ultimate shape ; recognized and stamped 
by immediate Catholic acceptance ; with a text fixed beyond 
the possibility of cavil! But, instead of anything of this kind, 
you have now at last, by the reluctant confession of your own 
writers, something as nearly as possible the contradictory of 
all this. The collection presented for the acceptance of the 
faithful is of doubtful parentage in most of its books. Its text 
is in a state of flux and undulation. It is overloaded with 
glosses. Its most important historical narratives can only be 
put together like a dissecting map. The volume of the 
Evangelists is so far from being like the garden of Eden with 
its fourfold rivers, that it may rather be compared to a dry 
and incinerated soil, covered with sharp sherds. And reason 
is compelled to make deductions, proportionate to these serious. 
drawbacks, from the unhesitating assent which-it was once 
able to give to a religion, resting, in great degree, upon books 
whose real character it had not then sufficient means of 
ascertaining.’ 

Now it is, of course, perfectly beyond doubt that, viewed 
merely as historical narratives, the Gospels must ‘be submitted 


1 Lord Bacon’s works (edit. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath), Philosophical 
Works, vol. iii. pp. 137, 138. 
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to the laws by which historical discussions are tested. How- 
ever it came to pass, whether simply from the good’ sense in 
selection of the rulers of the Church, or from some higher 
cause, the Gospels are four. This fact alone invites, and 
indeed challenges, careful comparison and cross-examination. 
But historical criticism, until a recent period, was not exacting. 
We have heard lately a strange story that there exist in one 
English family two infants of about fifty years of age. That 
is to say, these creatures are still babies in bodily bulk, who 
sleep in the little cradles which were bought for them about 
half a century ago. They still laugh over their rattles, and 
bear no sign of age about them, except faces wizened, and 
slightly wrinkled. Such an aged infant was historical criticism 
for more than seventeen centuries. The face might be old, 
but the child moved over the same eternal toys, and slept 
spellbound in the same narrow crib. The world has grown 
more exacting. Where it was able to detect a general 
character of good faith, and was pleased with an attractive 
story, it was good-naturedly easy of belief for all the rest. 
But this state of mind has now passed away. Men have 
found that the discovery of absolute truth, even as regards 
contemporary events, is a task beset by almost insurmountable 
difficulties. We repeat, with the fuller meaning of scientific 
scepticism, the melancholy question which Raleigh, unable 
to ascertain with precision the cause of a tumult under his 
window, is said to have’ asked himself. The coup d’état 
occurred within the memory of millions of living men. One 
eye-witness, a distinguished poet and writer, publishes the 
History of a Crime. But recent articles of M. de Cassagnac 
in the Figaro attempt to prove by an overwhelming mass of 
evidence that the crime was a social necessity of the first 
order, and that the facts of M. Victor Hugo are not facts as 
judged by equally credible witnesses. Even shorthand reports 
are not allowed to represent the opinion of any public men, 
unless they are verified and corrected by the speakers. The 
conclusion of scientific criticism is not, of course, that histori- 
cal truth is absolutely unattainable, but that it can only be 
obtained where conditions: are found to exist, which give the 
evidence something like practically perfect validity. To these 
general rules our sacred books are now required to conform, 
In particular, the Gospels are taken down from their place at 
the lectern, upon the altar, in the chamber of devotion. They 
are not seen, as in the Middle Ages, clasped with jewels, and 
reverently censed in a solemn rite. They are not, as at the 
present day-in our law-courts, treated as the very type and 
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standard of truth, when the witnesses are sworn upon the 
Holy Evangelists. They are carried deliberately out of the 
atmosphere of reverence. They are confronted with each 
other. They are cross-questioned, according to the different 
natures of those who examine them, shrewdly, suspiciously, 
wittily, angrily, sorrowfully; at times, with vulgarity and 
coarseness. A dissection of every line and fibre is carried on 
by such masters as Strauss and d’Eichthal, and, whether we 
approve or not, this process will be continued. 

Before proceeding to deal more specially with the Com- 
mentaries before us, which aim at giving us the spirit and 
essence of all that is most important in this cross-examination, 
there are two questions which it may be well to answer arti- 
culately. 

Have the evidences of Christianity really suffered, really 
lost in volume and effect, by the more searching processes of 
modern criticism ? 

It should be borne in mind, then, that the very largest 
dislocation and dismemberment of the Gospels which has ever 
been attempted, need not—if it were as successful as it has 
been the reverse—affect the essential Gospel. The Gospel, 
like its Lord, had, from the beginning, to run the gauntlet of 
criticism, fierce and foolish, bitter and malignant. To take one 
remarkable instance. We have essentially the whole of Celsus 
preserved for usin the amber of Origen.' Celsus was possessed 
of an erudition which was extensive, if not profound. He 
studied, if not with scientific accuracy, yet with a stimulated 
curiosity, astronomy, music, natural history, and the curious 
Jarrago which was grouped together under the name of 
magic. Now what was the ordinary means by which the 
Church, at that period, convinced educated pagans? The 
Christian religion as a book ; but its weapon zs not a book. 
The Church’s weapon was not exactly the written letter of 
the Gospels. Sometimes, indeed, as is so vividly brought 
out in Cardinal Newman’s Cad/ista, a single Gospel, like S. 
Luke’s, filled some human soul with such a vision of tender- 
ness, beauty, graceful and Divine Humanity, that it fell 
down and cried ‘My Lord and my God!’ There is posi- 
tively overwhelming proof that Celsus, who was probably 
most familiar with S. Matthew’s Gospel, was yet acquainted, 
not only with the other Synoptics, but with S. John. But the 
word which seemed to Apostles so full of life and power was 


1 The most probable date of the polemical activity of Celsus against 
the Christians is A’D. 176 to 180. See Cedsus’ wahres Wort, von Theodor 
Keim, Professor der Theologie an der Universitit Ziirich. Ziirich, 1872. 
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‘the word of hearing ’—the /eard word.' Some of the most 
earnest Christians stand appalled before the elimination of 
any text, or even of any portion of a text, which they have 
been used to see and hear in our English version.2 And, 
no doubt, the ear and the heart too may miss, at first, the 
human additions which have crept sweetly into the imagina- 
tion as part of the Divine strain. Yet such texts, when the 
human increment and incrustation are removed, give the 
mind a larger meaning, and finally leave a richer music. The 
old church is all the fairer when the churchwardens’ white- 
wash has been painfully scraped away. At all events, the 
Church set out upon her first campaign, and half won the 
victory which has won our peace, without a collected Book 
at all, but with eye-witnesses of the great Life, and with 


1 1 Thessal. ii. 13. ‘That when ye received a word of hearing, a 
preached word from us, which is yet a word of God (mapadaBdvres Adyov 
axons map judv Tod Gecod, verbum auctoritatis Det, Vulg.), ye accepted 
not a word of man, but, as it is truly, a word of God.’ Note also 2 
Thessal. iii. 1. There is a delicate touch of reference to the Psalter. 
It is as if he said, ‘ Pray that the word mentioned by the Psalmist (Ps. 
cxlvii. 15) may vu and be glorified” The New Testament has other 
instances of the sense of the word almost running into personality (Acts 
xiii. 48, 2 Tim. ii. 9, which between them exactly answer to the verse 
Heb. iv. 12). That which is sent, and runs forth, and is not bound ; 
which is glorified ; which is heart-searching, and has life, and living 
energy, runs up into personality. It has been said that in S. Paul’s 
language there is but a thin film between the Holy Ghost, the Divine 
Personal Spirit, and the Spirit in the believer’s inner being. Equally so, 
in S. Paul’s conception, there is but a thin film between the word first 
preached and heard, then written, concentrated in definite statements, 
and the living Word of God who is God. 

? See the greatly increased cogency of such texts as Rom, viii. 1 ; 
Coloss, i. 14; ili. 6; in their abbreviated form, and the wise remarks of 
Professor Plumptre on the addition of ‘ openly’ in S. Matthew vi. 4. For 
single proof-texts, see Bentley on the famous text of the Three Witnesses, 
1S. John v. 7. ‘Arianism, in its height, was beaten down without the 
help of that verse ; and let the fact prove as it will, the doctrine is un- 
shaken ’—( Works, ed. Dyce, ili. 485.) ‘It often happens that the main 
principles lie rather beneath than on the surface, and are more characte- 
rized by the evidences of their influence than by the point and concise- 
ness of their occasional expression, as 4 tract of rock may rarely break 
the surface, yet may uphold whole districts on its basis as a portion of 
the solid fabric of the earth. If we assume that a text is the sole vehicle 
of a doctrine, we suggest the suspicion that it would be detached without 
injury from the great framework of principles on which the revelation 
rests ; just as a boulder could be removed from the surface of the ground, 
while no power of man could have upheaved it had it been a peak 
emerging from the living rock. And the suspicion has been fostered by 
the unwise alarm with which the orthodox have looked on the labour of 
criticism, whenever it seemed likely to rob them of some favourite texts.’ 
See the whole of a most masterly passage in Dr. Hannah’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1863, pp. 244-249. 
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living hearts on which His words were written by the Holy 
Ghost. With the oral teaching of Apostles, and those who 
followed them; with the living voice of all Christian Churches; 
with the abiding witness of the two sacraments, and the 
liturgies ; with the fact of Christendom ; with the Apostles’ 
Creed ; the essence of Christianity would subsist unchanged, 
if we could suppose the Gospels criticized away to the merest 
skeleton. The Church was founded, and spread in many 
lands, and subsisted, as Irenzus said, up to his time, without 
written Scriptures. Our Lord Himself did not write.a book. 
The manuscript may be vitiated by the ignorance, prejudice, 
or conceit of copyists ; exposed to the danger of interpolation, 
consciously or unconsciously ; enlarged by marginal glosses 
creeping into the text. All this is no disrespect to that Book 
which God has given, as we fully believe, to be the sufficient 
canon of His Church’s faith ; without the free use and con- 
stant public reading of which the Church falls into error and 
superstition. Only these considerations make us feel that we 
need not be ignobly zerrified for the safety of all the essentials 
of our faith by the utmost freedom of legitimate criticism ; 
that we have no temptation to close our eyes willingly against 
light from any quarter in the interests of our faith, We may 
make our way through all the minute subtleties of such in- 
vestigations unharmed and undisturbed, if we lay hold on 
certain broad principles, implicitly held in earlier Christian 
times, and brought into the position of axioms by believing 
investigation. Such principles are these :— 

1. The sacred historians reproduce historical events, not 
with a minute and slavish literality, but with that larger and 
freer truth which interprets the spirit and reproduces the life 
of every transaction. Their work resembles the. freedom of 
the painter rather than the stiff rigid lines of the mechanical 
draftsman. 

Corollary A.—Believing criticism is not concerned with 
forcing every detail of the Gospels into an unnatural har- 
mony. Inspiration, such as it is in fact, may and does co- 
exist with two or three ways of telling an incident in parallel 
passages ; ¢.g. the number of the cock-crowings, or the words 
of the title placed over the cross.! 

1 This freedom of treatment was used as an argument against the 
veracity of the Gospels about 1660 years before Strauss :—pera raéurd rivas 
Tay morevorray hyo as ex péOns HKovras cis Td eheatavat adrois perayaparrev 
ék tis mpwriis ypapis rd evayyéduov rpty® Kal rerpayf Kat modAaxn Kat 
perardarrew iv’ Exovev mpds rods édéyxous apveioOat (Celsus ap. Orig. c. Cels. 


ii. 27). Celsus says that some of the believers—‘like people from 
drunkenness coming to fall upon themselves out of the original record 
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Corollary B.—Inspiration, such as it is in fact, may and 
does co-exist with omissions and incompleteness of detail.! 
We have no right to assume that an Evangelist is ignorant 
of that which lies outside the leading ideas of his narrative. 
Thus M. Renan more than once says that ‘S. John knew 
nothing of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem,’ ? 

Corollary C.—Inspiration, such as it is in fact, may and 
does co-exist with defects of text ; nay, with defects of style 
and literary form. The d2ficu/ty of S. Paul is noted by S. 
Peter.’ 

Corollary D.—Inspiration, such as it is in fact, may and 
does co-exist with the ordinary condition of careful historical 
research.’ 

Corollary E.—Inspiration, such as it is, may and does 
exist without any exact formal elaborate definition of its 
nature and extent. Those who receive the Gospels receive, 
indeed, the assurance that the Holy Ghost brought to the 
remembrance of the Apostles all things whatsoever Christ 
had said.6 -We are sure that we have the very sum and sub- 
stance of the words of Jesus, The experience of the Church 
teaches her to bow down before the perfect character of Him 
into whose presence the Evangelists bring us. We need no 
more. The rose does not need a botanical treatise to prove 
that it is fragrant. 

2. We have indicated above, that if all the written Gospels 
were placed at the latest™date that has ever been assigned 
to them ; if it could be proved that S. John’s Gospel was 
written many years after the beloved disciple’s death by some 
one who took up the pen to write in his name and for his 


mould the Gospel ¢hree ways, and four ways, and mould it for the pur- 
pose of having wherewith to give denial to refutation.’ Celsus here 
(A.D. 180) recognizes Gosfel in the ecclesiastical sense, and the four 
canonical Gospels. He dwells specially upon the variation as to the 
number of angels at the Holy Sepulchre. (Cf. S. Matt. xxviii. 2; S. 
Mark xvi. 5, with S. Luke xxiv. 4; S. John xx. 12.)—Orig. c. Cels. v. 52. 

1S. John xx. 30, 31 ; xxi. 25. 

? The words, ‘ Hath not the Scripture said that Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem?’ (S. John vii. 42), are 
quite decisive on this point. More especially, as one favourite object of 
S. John was to record those very odjections of ignorance and malevolence, 
which Christians knew to be conclusive proofs ; such record thus wear- 
ing for those who perceive it the air of a gentle irony. Cf. * Will He go 
unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles ?’ (vii. 35). 
Those who were the first readers of the Gospel well knew that Jesus 
by His Spirit had indeed done: so. The notes of «Professor Watkins 
on these words in the Popular Commentary are singularly lucid and 
convincing. 

3 2S. Peter iii. 16, 4S. Luke i. 1-4. 5S. John-xiv. 26. 
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honour a Gospel which might be considered to represent his 
tradition ;' enough of evidence would still be left for the life 
of Christian faith. Much more does it follow that if all the 
deductions were made which have been definitely called for 
by the most severely captious criticism, within the limits of 
reasoning as distinct from mere negation, that which has 
been called the pragmatic, z.e. the primitive, historical Gospel 
would still exist #znus matter to the amount of about eight 
chapters. That is, we should still have eighty-one chapters 
admitted to be authentic by the most frigid professors of the 
severest modern exegesis.” 


We have so far discussed the present condition of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, with the losses and gains which they 
have sustained by the progress and science of criticism ; the 
place which the Gospels occupy, after all that may be said 
in depreciation of their historical value; and the general 
principles with which Christian students may enter upon the 
polemical study of their contents. We shall now consider, 
and to some extent compare, the two important Commentaries 
which have afforded a starting-point for these remarks. 

1. The consideration of the ‘Gospel Collections,’ as a 
whole, lead us to one of the gems of the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, ‘The General Introduction’ by the Archbishop of 
York. The compression of such enormous materials into 
eighty-two pages is in itself a wonderful feat. But the whole 
treatise is almost unrivalled in extent and completeness of 
knowledge ; in the logical clearness and distinctness which 
consists in definite unity as a whole and perfect articulation 
into essential component parts ; in lofty and massive eloquence 
of style. 

Especially valuable are the remarks upon the evidence for 
the time of the acceptance of the ‘Gospel Collections’ in the 
Church, Irenzeus before the close of the second century ; the 
Muratorian fragment about A.D. 170; the Versio [tala (an 
evidence that a Latin translation of the New Testament had 
become needed in the second century) ; these and other testi- 
monies are not simply conclusive to a fact of the date of 
A.D. 180 or 190: they are retrospective. A step backward 
conducts us to Justin Martyr, who was born about the be- 


1 Renan, L’£glise Chrétienne, p. 73. 

9 We refer here to pp. 77-115 of a work whose singular ability and 
fearless candour have not been sufficiently appreciated—the Vie de 
Fésus, par VAbbé J. H. Michon : ‘ Principes de solution des difficultés 
que proposent les exégétes sur les Livres évangéliques,’ tom. i. c. viii. 
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ginning of the second century, and suffered martyrdom about 
A.D. 166, 


‘ This, then,’ says the Archbishop, ‘is the general aspect of the 
case as regards the Synoptical Gospels and Justin Martyr: a second 
stage of knowledge, proceeding backwards, has been reached. 
Irenzeus knew the four ; was sure that they were but four ; believed 
that heretics had used and corrupted them. Justin Martyr, but a few 
years earlier, also knew the four. Nor were they new to him ; they 
had grown into a high place by degrees ; they were read in, churches 
as men read the inspired Scriptures of the Old Testament. Here, 
too, the testimony is retrospective.’ 


From the second stage, the period of Justin and Marcion, 
we are conducted a further step dackward to the close of the 
first century. Equally admirable for wisdom and beauty is 
the concluding passage, in which the Archbishop shows how 
faith need not be ‘ perplexed that God has wrought by this 
method ; that He has given the Gospels their position not 
suddenly, but by growth.’! 

2. The Gospel of S. John will be recognized by all com- 
petent judges as the centre of the position ; and indissolubly 
connected with it is the First Epistle of S. John. 

To appreciate in any degree the merit of Professor West- 
cott’s work—the fullest, the most finished, the most entirely 
decisive of its kind, we incline to think, in the whole compass 
of English theological literature—it is necessary to see what 
the most advanced position of sceptical criticism actually is, 
that it may be perceived how quietly and completely it is 
pulverized by this great master. The accepted theory of 
unbelieving criticism at the present date is as follows :— 

About A.D. 125 the Church first heard of a mysterious 
book, heralded by announcements well calculated to excite 
the curiosity of Christians. A forgery of unusual ability was 
launched as a precursor, the document known to us as the 
First Epistle of S. John. This mysterious book was nothing 
less than a new Gospel, deeper and more spiritual than any 
of its predecessors, which was bold enough even to rectify the 
previous Evangelists in some not unimportant particulars, and 
which professed to be written by the beloved disciple of Jesus. 
This record affected a wider authority and a more spiritual 
texture than the humbler narratives, more on a level with 
ordinary humanity, which had up to this time converted, 
soothed, edified, contented, the souls of Christians. 

It can scarcely be denied that the new book came. from 


1 ¢ Introduction,’ p. 65, sect. 59. 
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Asia Minor—from Ephesus—one of the pullulating hot-beds 
of the dogmatic vegetation of Christianity. The party-spirit, 
which is inseparable from earnest conviction in religion, had 
long divided Christians under the banners of various Apostles. 
A group of Churches, gathered in by the ardent missionary 
labours of S. Paul, clung to the glory which they felt to be 
their right from their association with the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Other communities turned to S. Peter in the 
West, to.S. James in Syria. There were not a few who were 
fiercely jealous of the movement of thought and feeling, not 

“without some foundation in the synoptical Evangelists, which 
tended to make S. Peter the Prince of the Apostles. The 
existing Gospels, as it seemed to them, afforded no counter- 
poise to the pretensions of this widely-diffused Petrine party. 
A pious fraud was therefore contemplated, of a character 
which would not shock the susceptibilities of the day, the 
conveniently uxdulatory theories of truth to Oriental minds. 
Thus from the obscurity which gathers round the Church at 
the close of the Apostolic age there issued a Gospel which 
was destined to obtain a pre-eminent place in the sacred 
Canon of the New Testament, and an Epistle which has 
influenced Christian thought and practice as the profoundest 
and gentlest delineation of Christian character sketched upon 
the lines of the great model in the Gospel. It is denied, 
peremptorily, that these two books were written either by 
S. John himself, or by disciples informed and prompted 
by him during the closing years of his prolonged life. It 
is conjectured as probable, however, that they came from 
some disciple of the great master about twenty-five or 
thirty years after his death. For three or four decades there 
had been a peculiar tradition of the life of Christ floating 
through the ‘Asiatic Churches, a Gospel according to the use 
of Ephesus. Two individuals had a very large part in this 
work: one, a’ homonym of the Apostle S. John, the Pres- 
byter John ; the other, Aristion, who knew by heart many as 

yet unwritten discourses of Jesus. These two men were con- 

sulted by Papias as oracles upon the origin of Christianity 
and the life of its Founder. 

The fourth Gospel, then, represents the traditions of this 
‘Ephesian ‘school.’. It boldly fixed and stereotyped in writing 
in a concrete shape, in a form which the world has never for- 
gotten, the memories of the Presbyter John and of Aristion, 
which, no doubt, did go back to the Apostle S. John. It was 
to prepare for this ‘ pious fraud,’ and to accustom the ears of 
Asiatic Christendom ‘to an entirely new cast of theological 
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language, that.a Catholic Epistle, attributed. to S. John, was 
spread about as a preparatory essay. . The dexterous,author 
very possibly imitated what he had heard or remembered of 
the tone and style of the Apostle’s preaching and conversa- 
tion. The writer, whoever he may be, has a feverish desire to 
obtain credence by repeated asseverations; an excited style, 
as if he expected angry contradiction or contemptuous in- 
credulity. The name of S. John, it will be remarked, is 
never unequivocally adopted, as if the writer did not wish to 
burn all his boats and to commit himself irrevocably. 

The object of the new Gospel is twofold : to prove the 
mission of Jesus as Saviour to unbelievers ; and still more, to 
endow Christendom with a new and higher conception of His 
Person. Thus we have in the Gospel. fraudulently named 
from S. John a life of Jesus, different from, nay contradictory 
to, that which is given by the three synoptical Evangelists. 
S. John, during his lifetime, was probably wont to. narrate 
the ministry of Christ with details, especially of events and 
discourses in. Jerusalem, of which the Galilean tradition was 
ignorant. . Thus the first sketch of the, fourth Gospel was 
given. That document, in its present shape, is absolutely 
worthless, and something worse, as a record of the words of 
Jesus. . But as to facts, it may, in some respects, be superior 
to the Synoptics. Traditions which lay outside their narrow 
circle, phrases expressive of Christian feelings and, thoughts, 
ready made and in the air of the Church, are largely repre- 
sented in the fourth Gospel, which is not a mere tissue of in- 
ventions, an amalgam of artificial ingredients, but has some 
traditional and historical basis. But the discourses are as 
purely imaginary as those with which Plato has decorated 
Socrates. Two omissions are peculiarly to be noticed as.ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with the synoptical accounts of the 
Saviour’s teaching : first, that the fourth Gospel contains not 
a single Parable ; secondly, that it does not contain a single 
eschatological discourse,' 

To this kind of argument—if such a flimsy fabric of im- 
putation and suspicion deserves, the name—let.us see the 
answer which is given by Professor Westcott. We do not 
mean a controversial answer. But we refer to the thorough- 
ness with which the Gospel is traced to the heart and, hand 
of S, John, and that by a process which could only have been 
worked out by.a consummate scholar, while it is put in a form 
so logical, so luminous, and so purely Biblical, that in all its 

1 This is: in substance M, Renan’s argument in his last. published 
volume,d’ Egiise Chrétienne, chap. iv., ‘ Les Ecrits Johanniques,’ pp. 45-62. 
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main lines it can be followed by any careful and intelligent 
Sunday-school teacher with a New Testament in his hand. 
Professor Westcott opens his Introduction by going to the 
heart of the question, the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 
With that central point established, all surmises like M. 
Renan’s fade away. The bare skeleton of the argument will 
show the thoroughness and irresistible logic of his method. 

I. Indirect evidence of the Gospel as to its author :— 

(a) ‘The author was a Few. 

1. Familiarity with Jewish opinions and observances, and 
precision in dealing with them. 

2. Forms essentially Jewish (ze. vocabulary ; structure of 
sentences ; numerical symmetry and symbolism ; expression 
and arrangement of thought). 

3. The Old Testament viewed as the source of religious 
life ; the Law treated by the author as only a Jew could have 
treated it. 

(6) The author was a Few of Palestine. 

1. Local geographical knowledge (ii. 1, 12; xxi. 2; i. 28; 
xi. 18, §4; iii. 23; vi. 19). Specially, topography of Jerusa- 
lem, allusions to Temple, incidents at Feast of Tabernacles 
(v. 2; ix. 7; xviii. 1,28; xix. 13, 17-20, 41 ; x. 22). 

‘No creative genius can call into being a lost site. The 
writer is evidently at home in the city, as he was before its 
fall’ (Westcott’s Jutroduction, p. xii.). 

2. Presumption to the same effect from quotations from 
the Old Testament. The writer was not dependent upon 
the LXX. His teaching upon the Logos is Hebraic, not 
Alexandrine. 

(c) The author was an eye-witness. 

I. Persons and characters crowd the canvas. 

2. Times are specified (seasons, weeks, hours: i. 29; iv. 
6, 52; xix. 14; xiii. 30; xviii, 28; xx. 1; xxi. 43 vi. 16; 
Xx. 19} iii. 2). 

3. Numbers: i. 35; ii. 6; vi. 9, 19; xix. 23 (cf. Acts xii. 
4); xxi. 8, 11; iv. 18; v. 5; xii. 5 (cf. S. Mark xiv. 5); xix. 39. 

4. Places (as above (4), i.) ; also i. 28 ; iii. 23 ; x. 40; iv. 46; 
v. 145 Xi. 30, 54, 56; vi.59; viii. 20; x. 23; xviii. 1). 

5. Manner! (i. 35-51 ; xiii. 1-20; xviii. 15-27 ; xxi. I-14; 

1 ¢Countless small traits, which evince either the skill of a consummate 
artist or the recollection of an observer. The former is excluded alike 
by the literary spirit of the first and second centuries, and by the whole 
character of the Gospel. The historian evidently reflects what he had 
seen. Thus, to take a single illustration (i: 35-51). John is shown 


standing, in eng expectation of the issue, as the tense implies (eiornke:), 
with two of his disciples. As Christ moves away, men separate from 
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vi. 9, 135 Xi. 32; xii. 3,13; xiii. 30; xviii. 3; xix. 23; xx. 
7; Xxi. 17; «7.2. 

(d2) The author was an Afostle. 

He knows the inner feelings of the Apostles at critical 
moments (ii. 11, 17, 22; iv. 19,60; xii. 16; xiii. 22, 28; 
xxi. 12). 

He recalls the words spoken in private among themselves, 
sometimes as to their Lord (iv. 33; xvi. 17; Xx. 25; xxi. 
% $3 iv. 325 ix. 2; xb 8,125 ave) 

He is familiar with their haunts (xi. 54; xviii. 2; xx. 19). 

He knows of erroneous impressions among them which 
were corrected (ii. 21; xi. 13; xii. 16; xiii, 28; xx. 9; 
xxi, 4). 

Above all, he stood very near the Lord: (knew His emo- 
tions, xi. 33 ; xiii. 21. His grounds of action, ii. 14; iv. 1; 
v. 6; vi. 15; vii. 1; xvi. 19. His inner mind, vi. 6, 61, 64; 
xiii, I, 3, 11 ; xviii. 4; xix. 28). 

(e) The author was the Apostle ohn (xxi. 24; xiii. 2, 23 ; 
xix. 26; xxi. 7-10; xX. 2; xviii, 15 5 leh Qgpmme a). 
Reference to the Baptist not as ‘ John the Baptist,* but always 
as ‘ John.’ 

S- John would not ‘studiously have elevated himself in 
every way above the Apostle Peter.’ But in this Gospel S. 
Peter receives promise of his name (i. 42); confession re- 
corded (vi. 68); first at feet-washing (xiii. 6); defends his 
Lord (xviii. 10); stands without high-priest’s door (xviii. 16) ; 
message of Resurrection to him before S. John (xx.:2); sees 
signs first (xx. 7) ; takes the foremost place (xxi. 3, 7, 11, 15 
5qq.). S. Peter has ‘ representative official precedence’ in Fourth 
Gospel; S. John ‘a relation of sympathy.’ 

II. Direct evidence as to authorship :— 

(a) i. 14. 

(6) xix. 35. 

(c) xxi. 24.! 

Even from this mere outline analysis the reader will be 
able to form some judgment of this great monument of can- 
dour, learning, and industry. No pains have seemed too 
great, no accuracy too minute in this labour of twenty-five 
years. The whole of the vast accumulations of this magis- 
terial learning is harmonized by that method which is the 


Him, he fixes his eyes upon Him (éu8déyWas), so as to give the full meaning 
of the phrase which he repeats, in order that his disciples may now, if 
they will, take the lesson to themselves. Each word tells ; each person 
occupies exactly the position which corresponds to the crisis’ (p. xx). 

1 Introduction,’ pp. v.-xxviii. 
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aptest disposition of materials in the most thoroughly logical 
order. The meshes of the argument are at once so strong 
and so subtle that nothing can escape through them, or break 
them. Scepticism may dream its incoherent dream, or write 
its poor romances. Such things are literally childish and 
impertinent before the gravity, the thoroughness, the strength 
of this great apologetic. They are the embroidered ina- 
nities of a clever schoolboy under the strong hand of a great 
master. 

The work of Professor Watkins upon the fourth Gospel 
in the New Testament Commentary is also signally good and 
thorough. It is high praise indeed to say that, in the expo- 
sition of isolated passages, he occasionally equals—sometimes, 
perhaps, even exceeds—the Cambridge Professor. But we do 
not think that his work can be compared with the latter for 
the entire satisfaction which it gives to a candid inquirer as to 
the genuineness of the fourth Gospel. 

We venture, and it is with unfeigned humility, to append 
a few suggestions :— 

1. Under the head of external evidence as to the Gospel of 
S. John there is, we think, one omission in this, and indeed in 
every work of the kind which we have studied. The cemetery 
of Domitilla is the oldest of the Christian monuments in the 
Catacombs.' It goes back without doubt to the time of Nerva 
(A.D. G6-98). The vine is traced on its walls. But in S. 
John’s Gospel alone is the comparison of Christ to the vine 
recorded: ‘I am the very vine.’? The early representation 
and prevalence of this symbol can only be accounted for by 
the existence of S. John’s Gospel, or by a living tradition of 
common origin with the Gospel.® 

1 Mommseen is satisfied that Flavius Clemens, Domitian’s cousin, em- 
braced Christianity. It is not absolutely certain whether Domitilla was 
his wife or sister. But, at least, she, Vespasian’s granddaughter, was 
banished for atheism and Jewish manners. Her catacomb is most 
ancient. We do not wish to enter upon the difficult questions of mixed 
burials, and the blending of Pagan and Christian emblems, 

2 S. John xv. 1. 

8’ The marriage feast at Cana, the resurrection of Lazarus, the mi- 
raculous draught of fishes after the Resurrection, and other symbols de- 
rived from the fourth Gospel, also occur in catacombs of a later date than 
that of Domitilla, and form a mcenumental evidence, which is indepen- 
dent of, and parallel with, the literary evidence. The witness of Celsus 
has scarcely been sufficiently studied. Celsus generally used S, Matthew’s 
Gospel. See M. Aubé’s remark upon his reference to S, Johni. 32 (Comz. 
Cels. i. 41), and upon the phrase, codi{dpevor év rp Aéyew rv vidy rou Ceod 
elvat Abrodoyor, ‘ sophistically saying that the Son of God is the Logos in 
Himself” ‘One proof that Celsus knew distinctly the Gospel of S. John 
consists in the expression of Logos which he borrows from it in the 
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2. As to the dramatic element, the delineations of cha- 
racter in the fourth Gospel, something may even yet remain 
to be said. As we try to pierce the mist, and gaze 
upon the company who walked with our Lord, we owe 
what intimacy we possess with most of them to the pencil 
of S. John. The transparent simplicity of Nathanael; the 
noble modesty of the Baptist; Nicodemus who comes by 
night ; the contrast between Philip and Andrew ; the excita- 
bility so congenial to one like the Samaritan woman, whose 
finer nature had been worn out in sensuality ; the rude blunt- 
ness of the blind man; the yearning souls of Philip and of 
‘Judas, not Iscariot;’ the spiritual delicacy and exquisite 
self-consistency of the portraiture of Thomas, ever looking to 
the darker side, ever doubting just because he loves and 
desires ; high above all, the Divine pathos of the Incarnate 
Lord Himself: these are some of the characters in the 
crowded pages. We hear of the ‘ unhistorical school of John,’ 
But S. John was either the writer of a fiction, or the recorder 
of a story which he had witnessed. Those are the great 
writers of fiction, who not merely cover reams of paper with 
fine writing, but who etch a character with a few strokes so 
that every age can recognize it. Either the simple old man, 
with his ‘cycloidal style and senile iteration,’ possessed a 
dramatic faculty, as regards several characters scarcely equalled 
—as regards One character absolutely unequalled—by the 
greatest dramatic geniuses, or he was recording facts which 
his eye had seen, and words which his ear had heard. The 
test of the historical sense is the perception of the necessity, 
and the faculty of estimating the value, of human witness. 
S. John, in his Epistle, points to his Gospel, and proclaims 
that if there is a Divine witness which is above every other, 
there is also a human witness which, as rational men, we are 
bound to receive, and to which he appeals; and in so doing 
appeals to history. ‘If we receive the witness ’—the form of 
the expression implying that we certainly do so.' 

3. The vividness of personal knowledge seems to come 
out more and more with each new study of some of the inci- 
dents. Thus, in the appearance of the risen Lord after the 
Resurrection, where the intellect most desires to see the firm 
lines and warm circumstances of actual history, S. John seems 
to smile while he writes. He sees the lake, the nets and 
boats, perhaps his own home. He names the faithful friends, 


Johannian sense of being Divine.’ The date is about A.D. 176-180,— 
Histoire des Persécutions de ?Eglise, ii. série, pp. 224-227. 
1 i ri paprupiay trav avOpemev apBdvopev (1 S, John v. 9) 
AA2 - 
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the seven. Here as elsewhere—we may add as a subsection 
to the analysis above—we have the eye and hand of one who 
had been a Galilean fisherman. He has the practical ken, 
which can calculate distances on the water, whether in the 
darkness of a wild night or in the golden haze of an April 
morning.' He remembers on which side the net was cast. 
He knows when and how it drags ; single words fall again in 
music upon his ear. The old soldier, in a pathetic tale which 
bears every mark of being written by one who was cognizant 
personally of much that is mentioned in it, flushes and has his 
eyes filled with happy tears at being unexpectedly called 
Bambino by La Marmora. Could it be half so sweet as that 
one word ‘children’ (7ra:d/a)* from the lips of the risen and 
living Lord ? 

4. There is one memorable instance in which—thanks to 
the courtesy of a distinguished mathematician and physiolo- 
gist—we may be able to add something to the stores of infor- 
mation in Professor Westcott’s Votes. The following remarks 
from the pen of the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.D. of the 
University of Dublin, are, we think, fairly in advance of Dr. 
Stroud’s often-quoted discussion on ‘The Physical Cause of 
the Death of Christ :’— 


*H\Ooy ovr of orpariw@rat Kai rod pév mpwrov caréakay ra oxédn, Kar 
rov &iAXov tov svaravpwhévroc avrg emi b€ riv "Inaoty éMOdvrec, we 
eldov airév ten reOvnxdra, ov Karéatay avrod ra axéAn* GAN’ Ele tev 
orparwwrav Adyxn avrov tiv rrevpay Evute, Kai evOde éHAOev aia 
kai bdwp* Kal 6 Ewpaxinc pepapripyke, Kal adnOer) abrovd éorey i paprupia’ 
Kaeivog oldev dre aAnOn éyer, tra Kat bueic meorevonre.—S. John 
XIX. 32-35. 

Obrég éorev 6 EXMOWy de’ Hoarog Kat aiparoc, ’Inoovg & xprordc, ovK Ev 
tp voart povor, AX’ év ro VdaTe kai Ev TP aiwart.—t S, John v. 6. 


‘When the soldier pierced with his spear the side of Christ, He 
was already dead ; and the flow of blood and water that followed was 
either a natural phenomenon explicable by natural causes or it was a 
miracle. That S. John thought it, if not to be miraculous, at least to 
be unusual, appears plainly from the comment he makes upon it, and 
from the emphatic manner in which he solemnly declares his accu- 
racy in narrating it. 

‘Repeated observations and experiments made upon men and 
animals have led me to the following results— 

‘When the left side is freely pierced after death by a large knife, 
comparable in size with a Roman spear, three distinct cases may be 
noted : 

‘rst. No flow of any kind follaws the wound, except a slight 
trickling of blood. 


1 S. John vi. 19; xxi. 8. 2 S. John xxi. 5. 
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‘2nd. A copious flow of blood only follows the wound. 

‘3rd. A flow of water only, succeeded by a few drops of blood, 
follows the wound. 

‘ Of these three cases, the first is that which usually occurs ; the 
second is found in cases of death by drowning and by strychnia, and 
may be demonstrated by destroying an animal with that poison, and 
it can be proved to be the natural case of a crucified person ; and the 
third is found in cases of death from pleurisy, pericarditis, and rupture 
of the heart. With the foregoing cases most anatomists who have 
devoted their attention to this subject are familiar ; but the two fol- 
lowing cases, although readily explicable on physiological principles, 
are not recorded in the books (except by S. John). Nor have I been 
fortunate enough to meet with them. 

‘4th. A copious flow of water, succeeded by a copious flow of 
blood, follows the wound. 

’ sth. A copious flow of blood, succeeded by a copious flow of 
water, follows the wound. 

' Assuming for the present, what I shall shortly prove, that death 
by crucifixion causes a condition of blood in the lungs similar to that 
produced by drowning and strychnia, the fourth case would occur in 
a crucified person who had previously to crucifixion suffered from 
pleuritic effusion ; and the fifth case would occur in a crucified per- 
son, who had died upon the cross from rupture of the heart. The 
history of the days preceding our Lord’s crucifixion effectually ex- 
cludes the supposition of pleurisy, which is also out of the question 
if blood first and water afterwards followed the wound. There re- 
mains, therefore, no supposition possible to explain the recorded 
phenomenon except the combination of the crucifixion and rupture of 
the heart. 

‘That rupture of the heart was the cause of the death of Christ 
is ably maintained by Dr. William Stroud ;! and that rupture of the 
heart actually occurred, and was predicted i in Psalm Ixix. (20, 21), I 
firmly believe ; but at the same time I do not think that mere rupture 
of the heart without crucifixion can account for the flow of blood as 
well as water. The order of the phenomenon was the following : the 
spear of the soldier pierced in succession the pleura, the lung, and 
the pericardium. From the pleural cavity nothing flowed ; from the 
lung was poured out the dark fluid blood, characteristic of cruci- 
fixion ; and from the sac of the pericardium followed the copious 
flow of water (serum), separated after death from the blood that had 
filled this cavity and caused instantaneous death, when the sufferer 


1 A Physical Treatise on the Cause of the Death of Christ. 8vo. 
London. Hamilton and Adams. 1847. 

I am permitted by the widow and son of an eminent physician who 
recently died from rupture of the heart to mention the following par- 
<9 which may be regarded as typical in such cases :— 

. The pericardium contained a pint and a half of fluid. 

2: This fluid consisted of half a pint of soft clot, tolerably well sepa- 
rated, and one pint of clearish serum. 

3. The examination was made fifty hours after death. 
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closed His long agony, and having said “It is finished” bent His 
head and gave up the ghost, because His heart was broke. It 
remains now to investigate the causes of death in ordinary crucifixion, 
and to show that it can explain the copious flow of blood that fol- 
lowed the wound inflicted after the death by the spear of the soldier. 

‘In crucifixion, as commonly practised by the Romans, the sufferer 
was nailed by the feet to the upright beam, and his hands were 
fastened by nails or cords to the cross-beam ; while a projecting bar, 
passing between the legs, afforded a partial support to the weight of 
the body. In this constrained position the operation of breathing, 
as far as it is performed by means of the intercostal muscles, was 
seriously interfered with, because the ribs were fixed by the strain 
caused by the suspension of the body from the arms by the inter- 
vention of the great pectoral and serrate muscles connecting the 
upper limbs with the trunk; and the unfortunate sufferer was thus 
mechanically reduced to the condition of one whose intercostal 
muscles have been tetanized by the action of strychnia or lock-jaw, 
or other cause capable of producing this result. In consequence of 
the above-mentioned interference with the free action of the inter- 
costal muscles, the breathing was conducted altogether by means of 
the diaphragm ; a condition so painful after a short time, that the 
sufferer involuntarily raised his body by bearing upon the nails that 
secured his feet, or by swinging himself from the points of suspension 
of his hands, notwithstanding the agony thus oceasioned, which was 
easily endured in comparison of the greater agony produced by his 
diaphragmatic breathing. It thus frequently happened that a’ strong 
man of resolute will, by raising himself by the hands, or lifting himself 
on his feet, remained alive upon the cross for three or four’ days, 
during which his blood, in consequence of imperfect oxidation, became 
more and more venous and fluid, and was lodged in a larger propor- 
tion than was natural in the substance of his lungs, so that if pierced 
after death, these organs would have given forth a copious flow of 
fluid black blood, like that observed to flow from the lungs of an 
animal killed by strychnia, or suffocated in water after much strug- 
gling. When it was not convenient for the soldiers to remain for 
three or four days on the watch beside the cross to prevent the in- 
terference of their friends, or when, as in the case of Jewish criminals 
(Deut. xxi. 22, 23), it was necessary to terminate their sufferings before 
sunset, death was hastened by breaking the bones of the legs and 
arms, near the ankles and wrists, by means of an iron mallet. The 
effect of the fracture of the legs and arms was to prevent the sufferer 
from relieving the agony of diaphragmatic breathing by restoring the 
action of the intercostal muscles, and he thus perished miserably in a 
few hours of horrible suffering, instead of prolonging his life for some 
days by the painful process of relieving the intercostal muscles by 
lifting himself by the muscles of the arms and legs. In either case 
death was ultimately produced by deficient oxidation of the blood, 
and a post-mortem wound of the lung would be followed bya copious 
flow of dark and fluid blood. In the case of the Divine Redeemer, 
this flow of blood caused by crucifixion was followed by the flow of 
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water due’ to the rupture of the substance of the heart, and the 
effusion some time before death of a large quantity of blood into the 
cavity of the pericardium.’ 


The accurate record of a physical phenomenon so rare, 
but which would follow from the combination of crucifixion 
and rupture of the heart, could only have come from one who 
was present, whose gaze of adoration and affection was ele- 
vated to the precision of scientific observation. ‘ Hethat hath 
seen hath borne-witness’ which stands recorded, and his wit- 
ness answers to every requirement, and attains the very-ideal of 
sufficient testimony.' ‘And he knoweth that he saith things 
that are true that we may believe.’ 

III. The discussion upon S. John’s Gospel, more especially 
upon the memorable incident of the piercing of the Lord’s 
body, naturally leads us to some notice of the First Epistle of 
S. John. We cannot but think the treatment of it in the 
New Testament Commentary unsatisfactory. 

‘It is noticeable,’ writes the author (Mr. W. M. Sinclair), ‘ that, 
in a treatise on the very innermost secrets of religious life, to all 
Christian souls are attributed the same duties’and responsibilities, 
and no mention is made of ministerial authority or responsibility ; 
and that, though fellowship with the Father and the Son, and the 


witness of the water and the blood are both brought into prominence, 
no allusion is made to Sacraments.’ ? 


This passage may be summed up in two propositions. 
(1) In an inspired treatise on the higher religious life there is 
no mention of ministerial authority or responsibility. (2) In 
the same treatise there is no allusion to Sacraments. 

1. For the first proposition—‘ There is no mention of min- 
isterial authority or responsibility.’ It is, of course, true that 
a separate order of officials is not spoken of categorically by 
the Apostle. But there is 42s: that the whole Epistle is 
written and sent forth by one who, in virtue of that very act, 
concentrates in himself as an Apostle ‘ministerial authority’ 
and ‘ ministerial responsibility, and who, for all his sweetness, 
does not want that natural majesty which accompanies the 
sense of rightful authority to teach. At the outset of the 
Epistle, S. John uses a word which is very poorly paraphrased, 
by telling us that ‘the Apostles were to report to the world.’ 
The word signifies distinctly authoritative teaching, and in 
the Old Testament is essentially sacerdotal, in the New essen- 
tially ministerial? 

ean (S. John xix. 35). 2 Vol. iii.:p. 471. 


vayyéhAopev (t S. John i. 5). dvayyéAd@ is ont of authoritative 
scadhinae-4a) In the Old Testament, of priests and Levites (rév vopov 
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2. ‘In the First Epistle of S. John there is no allusion to 
the Sacraments, 

This is a summary method of dealing with 1 S. John iii. 2, 
and v. 4, in which a succession of great interpreters have seen 
something more than an allusion to one Sacrament. It arises 
from a forgetfulness that the Epistle touches the Gospel at 
every point ; that it is perpetually inviting the reader to ask 
questions which he can only find answered in the Gospel. 
The birth from God of the Epistle refers therefore to the birth 
in the Gospel, which is connected with wezer as well as Spirit, 
and therefore with Baptism.' We refer with surprise to the 
passage I S. Johnv. 6, and to its treatment. Not the slightest 
indication is given by the commentator on the Epistle that 
there is, or may be, any reference to the incident in the 
Gospel ; though the very able commentator upon that incident 
refers by anticipation, as a matter of course, to the Notes on 
1 S. John v. 6,?.and thus admonishes his successor that it is 
his business to bring the two passages into juxtaposition. 
The writer, as we have said, seems to have so faint a con- 
ception of the perpetual interpenetration of the Epistle by 
the Gospel, that he thus again misses the meaning. One great 
department of S. John’s conception of Christianity modern 
theology views with inordinate suspicion, whether we call it 
mystical, symbolical, or sacramental. The truth is, that it is 
S. John’s way of looking at the Gospel, and the commen- 
tator who shuts his eye to the fact postulates his own failure. 
Water, and that which it typifies, literal and mystical, under- 
lies section after section of the Gospel of S. John. The 
material embodiment of all this is the water of Baptism, 
the idea of which is given by the Saviour Himself. Blood, 
the Blood of the Son of Man, occurs in a central passage 
of the Lord’s teaching, in which it is connected with the 
true Bread. It is no valid objection to the Eucharistic idea 
in the sixth of S. John that the Communion was not yet in- 
stituted. Our Lord framed His words (to use an inadequate 
illustration) as an artist, who had his idea fully before him, 
might make himself a frame for his picture, at a time when 
it was not actually painted. The Saviour constructed His 
discourse, so that, while speaking in the highest and most 
bv dv dvayyeiAoow tpiv oi iepeis of Aevirae (Deut. xxiv. 8.) (6) In the New 
Testament, 1, of Messiah (S. John iv. 25); 2, of the Holy Spirit (S. John 
Xvi. 13, 14, 15. Note dvayyeAct tyiv three times over, like a refrain); 3, 
of Apostolical authoritative teaching (Acts xiv. 27; xx. 20; Rom. xv. 21 
(cf. Isaiah lii. 15); 1 S. Peter i. 12). 

1 S. John iii. 3-5. 

2 Commentary for English Readers, vol. i. 538. 
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ideal sense of spiritual eating, the special mode of eating in 
Holy Communion fitted in with exactitude.' “He who does 
not see this can never fully understand S. John. ‘Thus,’ 
writes Professor Westcott, upon the subject of the piercing of 
the side of Christ, ‘we are brought by this sign of “ blood and 
water” to the tdeas which underlie the two Sacraments, and 
which are brought home to faith in and through them ; and 
the teaching of the third and sixth chapter is placed at once 
in connexion with the Passion.’ (Compare 1 S. John v. 6 
sqq.)? It will be remarked how here, as in the prologues of 
the Gospel and Epistle, the Gospel follows the objective, the 
Epistle the subjective, conception of the phenomenon. The 
actual objective historical order in the flowing forth of blood 
and water, witnessed by S. John, is recorded historically in 
the Gospel. In the Epistle we have the ideal, mystical, sacra- 
mental order ; the double fountain ever flowing to the Church, 
and to each soul in it, from the side of the crucified Lord, 
ever exhibiting and applying all that is said in the Gospel of 
water and blood, especially in.the third and. sixth chapters ; 
the two Sacraments, not as they may be marred by man’s 
narrowness and unbelief, but as they are in their Founder’s 
mind. The blood and water is the Aéstorical, the water and 
blood is the sacramental, order. And so in our own Baptismal 
Service our Church turns to the Epistle rather than to the 
Gospel— Did shed forth out of His most precious side both 
water and blood.’ 

We cannot but refer with regret to the intemperate and 
confused words of the excellent Ebrard—written, we believe, 
in youth—which the Commentator adopts as his own, and 
with which he thus closes his remarks upon the First Epistle of 
S. John. 

‘“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” We cannot 
conclude better than in the words of Ebrard: “ Pre-eminently 
it embraces the idols of Gnosticism, but it also includes the 
idols and false mediators of superstition—be their name 
Madonna, or saints, or pope, or priesthood, or good works, or 
pictures, or office, or church, or sacraments,” ’? 

1 This interpretation of spiritual reception in the widest sense—with 
special reference to, and glorious z//ustration in and by, Holy Communion 
—is the true point of adjustment and safeguard against extravagances. 
‘Jesus verba sua scienter ita formavit, ut statim et semper illa quidem de 
spirituali fruitione sui agerent proprie ; sed posthac eadem consequenter 
etiam in augustissimum S. Ceenz mysterium, quum id institutum foret, 
convenirent. Etenim ipsam rem hoc sermone propositam in S. Coenam 
contulit.’—Bengel on S. John, vi. 51. 


2 yang He Commentary, New Testament, vol. ii. p. 279. 
* New Testament Commentary for English Readers, p. 494. 
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Writing of this kind is utterly unworthy of any serious 
commentary upon Holy Scripture. One who professed to 
give the meaning of the solemn command which closes the 
First Epistle, with a reverential respect for the Word of God, 
had several duties before him. One duty was to examine the 
words as they stand in the original: @uvAdEate gavtovs amd 
tov eidorwv. If he had not been too angry to do so, he 
would certainly have noticed the stern downright decision of 
the aorist imperative,' the call to ‘keep themselves’ at once, 
and once for all. He would also have noticed the vivid, 
emphatic, picturesque article, ‘¢/e idols,’ those idols which 
are everywhere around you. Another duty was to illustrate 
the Apostle’s teaching by the authentic history of the place 
whence it proceeded. Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, would have 
supplied abundant and interesting details. The Ephesians 
asserted to Tiberius ‘that it wds a vulgar error to suppose 
that Diana and Apollo were born at Delos; that. Ephesus 
had the Cenchrean river, the Ortygian grove, where Latona, 
resting upon an olive tree which was still there, had given 
birth to these twin deities; that the grove was consecrated 
by their command ; that Apollo escaped there the wrath of 
Jove for killing the Cyclops; that there Father Liber had 
spared the Amazons.’ The Ephesians had, accordingly, 
four temples to Diana, Apollo, Liber, and Hercules, The 
very coins were stamped with images copied from the fa- 
vourite idols, viz., Apollo, Diana, the river Cenchrea, the 
Amazons of Smyrna and Ephesus with Bacchus.’ When 
Ctesiphon, the architect of the great Temple of Diana, baffled 
by mechanical difficulties, meditated suicide, the story went 
that he saw the goddess present in a vision bidding him 
live, and promising him success.‘ Incidents such as these 
give us some living idea of ‘the idols’ of which S. John spoke, 
writing as he did on that mythic and haunted soil. Once 
more, the indiscriminating onslaught upon unpopular doc- 
trines and practices leads the writer to omit exactly what, 
from his own point of view, he was specially bound to point 
out. S. John’s abhorrence of idols in the Zfisée is a trait in 
common with the author of the Apocalypse. Above all, the 


1 Cf. mownoare Kdprovs x.t.d., S. Matthew, iii. 8; ‘bring forth at once 
works ’ (Donaldson, Greek Grammar, p. 413). Of two difficult passages of 
the New Testament, one is completely explained by comparing the Jresent 
imperative with the aorvist. ur) dn (subjunctive, after Attic usage), forbid- 
ding a single touch, Coloss. ii. 21. But pq pou drrov, S. John, xx. 17, 
‘ do not continue to cling to me.’—Donaldson, p. 414. 

2 Tacit. Annai. iii, 61. 3 Eckhel de N. ii. 512. 

4 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 21. 5 Apoc., ix. 20, xxi. 8 
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commentator has omitted the vindication which the passage 
affords naturally, unpolemically, unstudiedly, and therefore 
all the more powerfully, at once of the disciple’s truth and of 
the Master’s honour. S. John’s unaffected horror of idols 
shows how entirely s¢mcere he was in writing for the express 
purpose of elevating believers to faith in the Divinity of our 
Lord. He who so evidently detested idolatry would never 
have been a party to any teaching which exalted a human 
being to Divine glory, and thus brought in idolatry of the 
most grievous kind. To take S. John’s words, probably 
written under the shadow of the shrine of Artemis with such 
horror as would possess so pure a soul while it witnessed the 
heart’s worship of thousands turned from Him who is the 
very God and Eternal Life, and wasted upon ‘ the idols ’—and to 
refer such words to things dear to very many Christians in our 
Church, mixed up with the very worst abuses of Romanism 
—appears to us to be a serious breach of common charity, 
and a strange conclusion to a commentary upon the Epistle 
of Love. 

We are sorry to feel constrained to speak with some ap- 
parent asperity of a writer who is evidently an able and pious 
man, and from whom we could quote much that is deeply 
thoughtful! We refer with still greater reluctance to what 
seems to us a most questionable Christological speculation 
upon the Lord’s prayer by another of Bishop Ellicott’s staff. 
Dr. Plumptre, in his Commentary upon the synoptical Evan- 
gelists, has done his work, upon the whole, nobly and wisely. 
His reading is extensive, his spirit at once free and reverent, 
his scholarship inexpugnable, his style touched with the grace 
of a poet. But we are sorry that he was not induced to strike 
his pen through the note upon the words, ‘And forgive us 
our debts :’— 


‘Up to this point, in the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, we may 
think of the Man Christ Jesus as having not only taught the prayer, 
but Himself used it. Can we think the same of the prayer, “ forgive 
us our debts”? It is, of course, opposed to the whole teaching of 
Scripture to believe that there dwelt on His human spirit the memory 
of a single transgression. And yet the analogy of His saints and 
servants who have followed most closely in the footsteps of His 
holiness may lead us to think it possible that even these words also 
may have had a meaning in which He could use them. In this sense, 
therefore, and strictly in reference to the constitution of the true, 


1 We may now remark, ¢.g., with pleasure the clearness with which 
the writer perceives and establishes the real meaning of v. 18:—‘ Every 
one who is begotten of God sinneth not, but the Begotten of God (6 yevyn- 
Geis &x rot Gedu—that is, Jesus) keepeth him,’ 
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yet absolutely sinless, humanity which he was about to assume, it is 
just conceivable that He too Himself may have used this prayer.’ ! 


We wish the gifted author would read a few pages of 
Aquinas, in which he discusses, ‘Utrum Christo competat 
orare? Utrum fuerit conveniens Christum pro se orare?’? 
If Aquinas be objected to as scholastic, those who object 
should refrain from scholastic speculation. Speculation for 
speculation, scholasticism for scholasticism, we prefer the 
metallic density of Aquinas to the laxity of this. But to 
tread on firmer ground. To us it appears certain that for the 
Saviour to say ‘Our Father,’ or ‘trespasses, as is above 
suggested, would be a violation of one of those pieces of 
Divine reserve and sacred order which pervade the words of 
Jesus recorded in the Gospel; one of those informal rubrics 
of grace and dignity which guard the person of the Lord 
Incarnate. Jesus never says our of Himself and His sinful 
brethren. It is avoided with a strange tact, whenever we 
should expect it. For the Lord’s Prayer, in the sense of a 
prayer certainly used by the Saviour, we turn, not to our 
Lord’s Prayer, but to the prayer in the seventeenth chapter 
of S. John. 

Had space permitted, we should have said more of Bishop 
Ellicott’s Commentary, which, in spite of the grave theological 
errors to which we have called attention, contains such entirely 
admirable work, in addition to much already mentioned, as 
that of Canon Barry on the Epistles of the Captivity ; of 
Mr. Mason on the First Epistle of S. Peter—on a different 
line, yet delightful in its own way; of Mr. Boyd Carpenter 
on the Revelation; and, we have no doubt, a good deal 
more. 

But we feel yet more bound to congratulate the venerable 
editor of the Speaker's Commentary upon the near approach 
to a happy conclusion of his prolonged labours. His own 
contributions, indeed, to which we hope to return before 
long, are on the same level of excellence as the best to 
which we have adverted. A word of gratitude is also due 
to the publisher, who embarked upon this gigantic enter- 
prise in a higher spirit than that of commercial speculation, 
and who would seem to have been encountered by a rivalry 
adroitly sprung so as just to anticipate the appearance of 


1 A New Testament Commentary, vol. i. 35. 

? III. Pars Sum. Theolog. quest. xxi, art, 1.-iii. pp. 88-go. 

3 S. John xx. 17. *Similem necessitudinem cum Patre et Deo largi- 
tur fratribus : nec tamen dicit zostrum,; sed meum et vesirum.’—Bengel;. 
cf. S. John xiv. 19; viii. 18 ; S, Matt. vii. 11. 
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his New Testament. Of a collection so vast as this, some 
parts, no doubt, may be inferior to others. The editor, 
among other difficulties, must occasionally have been per- 
plexed by respect for the dead or for the living. But, on the 
whole, the work is careful, conscientious, moderated by 
Christian temper and common-sense, reverent without super- 
stition, reaching in some most important portions a perfection 
scarcely approached by anything of the kind in the English 
language. It is entirely free from clap-trap. It has not 
descended to catch at a larger circulation by calling in the 
aid of Nonconformists. The Speaker's Commentary in the 
first two volumes of the New Testament is not only a help to 
the educated layman, not only an invaluable adjunct to every 
clergyman’s library, but, without the parade of a general apo- 
logetic, practically the best contribution in modern English 
literature to the Evidences of Christianity. For criticism, in 
its perfection, is the best healer of the wounds which criti- 
cism has made. 


ArT. III-—HOW IS IT THAT WE HAVE A 
RELIGION ? 


1. The Hibbert Lectures. YWectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of India, 
delivered in the Chapter-House, Westminster Abbey, in 
April, May, and June, 1878. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 
(London, 1878.) 

2. Introduction to the Science of Religion. By the same Author. 
(London, 1873.) 

3. Fudaism Surveyed: being a Sketch of the Rise and De- 
velopment of Fudaism from Moses to our days, In a 
series of Five Lectures, delivered in St. George’s Hall, 
by Dr. A. BENISCH. (London, 1874.) 

4. Mythology among the Hebrews, and its Historical Develop- 
ment. By IGNAZ GOLDZIHER, Ph. D., Member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Translated from the 
German, with Additions by the Author, by .RUSSELL 
MARTINEAU, M.A. (London, 1877.) 


THE lectures delivered in the Chapter-house of Westminster 
Abbey by Professor Max Miiller in April, May, and June in 
1878, and afterwards published, will'no doubt find numerous 
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readers. Every one in England who has to give instruction in 
languages, whether classical or modern, every student who 
brings an intelligent curiosity to the study of language, owes 
to the Professor a debt of profound gratitude for the influence 
which his genius and his labours have exercised in promoting 
the study of its science. No onecan speak without the deepest 
respect of the great labour of his life in the field of Sanskrit 
literature. No scholar is more competent than he to give us 
information as to the contents of the Vedic hymns, or to 
furnish us with an analysis, as exhaustive as the data will 
permit, of the thoughts of those who composed these most 
ancient utterances of the Aryan mind. It is only due to 
him to acknowledge that the conclusions which he draws or 
suggests as the results of his investigation into the origin of 
religion, as illustrated by the religions of India, deserve the 
most respectful consideration, and that they demand from 
those, who withhold their assent, at least an honest attempt 
to show that they are not incontrovertible. 


I. 


If those conclusions related only to the origin of such 
religious ideas as are to be discovered in the Vedas, the 
authority of Professor Max Miiller would undoubtedly have 
great weight in inducing others to accept them. When, after 
scrutinizing so closely as he has done the contents of those 
old writings, after tracing out the original meaning of the 
words in them which express religious ideas, after following 
through their successive stages the changes which both words 
and ideas have undergone through the natural action of the 
human mind, he declares that no sign or trace is to be found 
of any primeval revelation, it is impossible for any who are 
not armed like himself at all points with similar learning to 
meet him on his own ground and show that this or that 
religious conception was the result of such revelation. There 
are, indeed, other points which will require some elucidation 
before the conclusion can be made absolute that the com- 
posers and reciters of the earliest Vedic hymns were in all 
respects free from the influence of an earlier and revealed 
religion. But, assuming for a moment that this conclusion is 
established, it may be observed that this will not necessitate 
the denial of all primzval revelation, but only the admission 
that it had become mutilated and forgotten, and that those 
early Aryans, having lost the knowledge of God, were driven 
by the necessities of their nature to make gods for themselves. 
Regarded, indeed, in this light, the story of the Indian 
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religions is deeply interesting and instructive. It shows us 
man ‘feeling after God.’ It illustrates the acuteness of his 
mental, the depth of his spiritual, apprehension, the intensity 
_of his yearning after spiritual light. Yet it also’ shows that 
yearning and that apprehension unsatisfied. He makes gods 
by a necessity of his nature, and the gods he makes fail to 
satisfy him. Yet his conceptions are often elevated and 
noble. Often, in the process of throwing away unworthy 
ideas of the Divine Power or Powers, he seems to mount 
higher and higher in the spiritual firmament ; often, though 
he can only half express himself by negation, he shows that 
he has within him some mental or spiritual condition that 
remains unsatisfied, some standard felt but not thought, some 
instinctive ideal of which he cannot formulate the elements. 
We may marvel at the lofty excellence of many of the ideas of 
pagan antiquity, and yet there is no inconsistency in regarding 
them as the natural product of the human mind. Nay, given 
the constitution of the mind, this ‘feeling after God’ must 
needs follow. If Divine revelation is, as it must be, a gift 
adapted to the capacity of the receiver; if his receptivity is 
closely conformed to the outline and shape as it were of the 
gift, then it is only a thing to be expected that the mind 
created to receive Divine revelation should exhibit remarkable 
correspondences with it. What would be really wonderful, 
what would appear inconsistent with the Biblical doctrine 
that man was originally made in ‘the image of God,’ would 
be to find races of men with reason highly cultivated and yet 
destitute of any worthy conception of things Divine. 

It will probably be said that these remarks are open to 
the objection that they beg the question of the existence of 
something in man beyond the powers of sensation and per- 
ception and of forming and comparing concepts derived from 
the materials supplied by sense. This is a wide and beaten 
field of controversy, and into it we have no present intention 
of entering further than a single observation will lead us. 
Conceptions in the field of morals are associated with the 
excitement of feelings in a way or of an order that conceptions 
with regard to the material world are not. 

It is perfectly true that many words have to perform the 
double duty of representing conceptions of both classes. The 
epithet ‘right’ as applied to a line is explained to signify 
‘lying evenly between its extreme points.’ As applied to 
conduct, it means, to take- the lowest view, ‘in accordance 
with a rule of acknowledged obligation.’ But no line, how- 
ever nearly a perfect ‘right line’ can produce the feelings 
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which.‘ right. conduct’ awakens in a witness who himself ac- 
knowledges the obligatory force of the rule. The mere fact 
that we are under the necessity of employing one and the 
same word to describe two conceptions does not prove that 
the moral conception requires no other condition within us 
but such as it shares in common with the other. The truth 
is that, with regard to the means of expression, the medium 
of communication with our fellow men, we have no choice 
but to use the language of sense.. There is to each of us an 
inner world of feeling, in which the spirit moves apart, and 
we have positively no words, and can have no words, to de- 
scribe what passes in that world but such as are, at least 
primarily, descriptive of things in the world outside of us. 
Toa child, to any one learning the language of sense, the 
things for which words stand can be pointed out. ‘This is 
a table ;’ ‘that is a book ;’ ‘ yonder is the sun ;’ and the eye of 
the learner follows the direction of the pointing finger. Thus 
the lesson is learnt, the object is identified. Sense interprets 
the language of sense, because the objects described belong 
to that world which is common to all. The elements of the 
inner world of consciousness in which the mind of one man 
moves may be to a great extent the same as those of another 
man; but the mental world of the one is hidden from the 
other. They have the sensible world in common, and are 
driven to use as best they can the names of sensible phzeno- 
mena as the hieroglyphs of things not sensible. It is not 
until some advance has been made by the race, or by the 
child, in the process of abstraction, that any word can be 
used as current coin which does not bear the impress of the 
sensible world distinctly marked upon it. If the meaning of 
the ultimate roots of all words could be discovered, the 
connexion between every name for even the most purely 
intellectual or moral conception and the sensible world might 
be traced. That we can only describe mental phenomena by 
words borrowed: from the vocabulary of sense is shown not 
merely by the analysis of old words such as ‘right,’ ‘ mind,’ 
‘spirit, but by the secondary and later order of words by 
which we struggle to render our subjective world objective to 
others. (Mental) grasp, conception, (intellectual) calibre, 
surprise, inference, deduction, supposition, subject, object— 
these are but a few examples of our dependence on the things 
of.;sense for materials wherewith to express the things of 
thought. Just as spoken language is physical, or rather is 
dependent upon material conditions—the organs of voice, the 
medium of the air.or of matter in some other form, organs to 
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receive the sound vibrations, and auric nerves—just as every 
other kind of language, whether consisting of written or other 
signs, is only possible through material media, so also the 
elements of language, its nouns and its verbs, must have their 
origin in the material world. 

Now, although we recognize this fact and are thankful to 
those who have done so much to elucidate it, yet we do not 
admit that all the elements of thought are likewise derived 
from the material world. On the contrary, we are often con- 
scious that the language in which we describe intellectual 
and moral conceptions is metaphorical. We know that in 
using that language we transfer names belonging to one 
order of things to things of a different order. We know that 
we are translating, or sometimes only labouring to translate, 
a language known only to ourselves—the language of our 
inner selves—into the language that describes sensible phe- 
nomena, the language of the world that is common to our 
fellow man and ourselves. We shall only then be intelligible 
when the hearer shall have re-translated this language of sense 
into his own spiritual idiom. The analogy between that which 
is sensible and that which is not so, that permits the trans- 
ference of names from the former to the latter, may extend 
more or less into detail. The phznomena in the outer world 
may include a train of consequences corresponding to and 
capable of being described in the same terms as its analogue. 
The beauty of a good man’s life, ‘the path of the just, may be 
as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day ; the solemn moral glory of his end may have some- 
thing in common with the peaceful grandeur of a summer 
sunset and with the sure and certain hope of a new dawn; 
but, however expanded the metaphor or detailed the simile, 
we know that it zs metaphor or simile. The two classes of 
phznomena move us in a different manner, Both, it is true, 
may excite in a devout mind thoughts of religious gratitude ; 
both may kindle admiration : but the admiration of the moral 
beauty in the one case has undoubtedly an element that is - 
totally absent from the other. Now, if it is true that no class 
of men, however degraded, is totally destitute of the capacity 
to admire moral beauty, the conclusion appears irresistible 
that one of the original endowments of man is that one which 
is variously called ‘conscience’ and ‘ moral sense.’ 

The history of the Indian religions, as expounded by. 
Professor Max Miller, is the story how men, urged by 
this internal but not articulating impulse, were continually 
forming, out of the materials supplied by sense, intellectual 
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conceptions of things Divine, and how they were continually 
dissatisfied with those conceptions and with the language 
which embodied them. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the poets of one generation formed and expressed 
conceptions which satisfied themselves just because, those 
conceptions being their own, their words conveyed to their 
own minds a fuller meaning than they could convey to others, 
because unconsciously they ‘read between the lines ;’ and that 
the poets of a subsequent generation, testing more freely the 
language of their predecessors, necessarily found it unsatis- 
factory to themselves, One element of that dissatisfaction 
was no doubt the discovery that those earlier conceptions 
involved physical untruths, but another element was the 
fact that when tested by the moral sense they were found 
inadequate. 


II. 


But now to return to the question whether the traditions 
of primeval and revealed religion were absolutely without 
any influence upon the primitive Aryans, Except for those 
who start with the theory that primeval revelation neither 
existed at all nor could exist, it is not a demonstrated fact 
that the birth of religion in India owed nothing to such 
earlier religion, It may be that we cannot point to Sanskrit 
words representing theistic conceptions as the certain traces 
of revelation, from the fear that modern science will rebut 
the argument by showing how roots originally expressive of 
mere natural phenomena came gradually to be clothed with 
the religious idea: as from ‘div’ came ‘deva, originally bright, 
though the same word as the Greek @eds and eventually 
almost equivalent to it. Reasons, however, may be suggested 
to account for the absence of such obvious traces of revela- 
tion without. denying that the ancestors of the Aryan race 
shared in the original gift of it. Those reasons may be 
referred to two principal heads, These are, first, the lapse of 
time during which the human race existed before the com- 
position of the Vedic hymns, a period sufficient to allow 
many of the positive ideas of. revealed religion to be overlaid 
and ‘corrupted ; and, next, the actual changes which language 
had undergone, which may have been quite sufficient to bury 
out of sight the connexion between the Vedic religion and 
revelation. . Men lived and thought long before the Vedic 
hymns. were composed. Had. the ancestors of those poets 
no religion? . Professor Max.Miiller calls us to assist in 
thought at the birth of mythology. _What.was before mytho- 
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logy? By tracing mythology up to its source he affords the 
presumption that there was a time when mythology was not. 

The origin commonly imagined for religion by those who 
repudiate revelation is ‘fetishism.’' Professor Max Miiller 
disposes of the fetish theory altogether. He points to the 
underlying question ‘how the fetish came to be a fetish’ 
(p. 98), ze. how a stone, a bone, a tree, came to be endowed 
by thought with supernatural powers. The real problem is, 
‘how man gained the predicate God: for he must clearly have 
gained that predicate before he could apply it to any object, 
whether visible or invisible ’—(p. 170). 

Before ‘devism,’ as we may call the early stage of my- 
thology, grew up, there was time for considerable religious 
changes, time for that to take place which from Moses on- 
wards the writers of our sacred Scriptures, so far as they 
allude to the subject, represent to have taken place—time for 
men to wander away from the worship of the true God. A 
word or two here may not be out of place regarding the sub- 
stance of that early revealed religion. It would be contrary to 
the teaching of history, and especially to the known facts as 
to the development of human thought, to suppose that primi- 
tive man was capable of receiving any but an exceedingly 
simple revelation. The gradual unfolding of Divine reve- 
lation in the Bible is in most striking correspondence with 
the gradually enlarged and educated capacity of man to 
receive it. We are now concerned with its primitive stage 
only. The Miltonic conception of our first parents and of their 
ideas on religious subjects is as far from possibility as the 
east is from the west. It is also equally far from consis- 
tency with the Biblical narrative. Whether it may be neces- 
sary to interpret literally the one command Divinely given to 
Adam is a question that need not be discussed here ; but it 
may be remarked that we have in that command, however 
interpreted, an example of extreme simplicity, such as might 
be suitable for man in the most primitive stage of intellectual 
development. Simplicity, too, is the character of the religion 


1 ¢In modern phrase the origin of theology is to be sought in fetishism.’ 
—History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, by Lesue 
Stephen, vol. i. p. 234 (1876). The derivation of thé word eé7sh is interest- 
ing, and has not yet found its way into all etymological dictionaries. ‘We 
have it, through the French /¢#iche, from the Portuguese /ez#¢0, which is 
from the Latin post-Augustan word /actitius. ‘Factitius, from meaning 
what is made by hand, came to mean artificial, then unnatural, magical, 
enchanted and enchanting. A false key is called in Portuguese chave 
Seitiga, while feitigo becomes the recognized name for amulets and simila 
half-sacred trinkets.’—Aiibbert Lectures, p. 62. ' 
BB2 
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described in the Bible as that of the worshippers of God 
previous to the dispersion of mankind. A direct dependence 
upon the Maker of heaven and earth, the acknowledgment of 
sin, the offering of sacrifice in testimony of that dependence 
and of that acknowledgment, faith in the Divine promise of a 
great blessing in the future, including apparently the end of 
evil within and of evil without, the end of sin and the end of 
suffering : these were the main elements of the early Biblical 
religion. It is certainly a remarkable fact, however inter- 
preted, that most of these ideas reappear in some form or 
other in the best conceptions of the religions of antiquity ; 
but our present point is that sufficient time had elapsed before 
the birth of the Indian religion for the active imagination of 
man to have become dissatisfied with the simplicity, on the 
one hand, of this religion, and, on the other hand, with its 
spiritual nature as the worship of the Invisible. The genesis 
of religions may, perhaps, be illustrated by a law in regard to 
another subject of enquiry which has only recently been 
placed upon a scientific basis. After a series of the most 
careful and convincing experiments Professor Tyndall has 
arrived at the conclusion that spontaneous life—the develop- 
ment of organic beings from inorganic matter—does not take 
place. There is, no life entirely independent of antecedent 
life. The progress of some definite religious developments 
can be traced backwards up to a certain stage, but the birth 
of the religious idea of awe towards and dependence upon a 
Being or Beings greater than man has not been discovered. 
If, in regard to religion, a principle holds good analogous to 
the biological law just stated, then, with the exception of 
supernatural revelation, there can be no religion that is en- 
tirely independent of antecedent religion. Then the vitality of 
‘devism’ and of its mythological developments must have. 
derived its origin from the religion of previous generations. 
The earliest stage in the growth of Indian religion at 
which it can be examined by inspecting the language of 
the Vedas, though early in respect of the intellectual. de- 
velopment of the Aryan family, is really a late stage in the 
development of language. It was subsequent to the forma- 
tion of the complicated grammatical system of the Aryan 
languages. The formation of this system must have been 
preceded, if the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian languages had 
a common origin, by that period of unknown duration in 
which the divergence of the families of speech took place. 
It cannot be proved, perhaps, scientifically that all languages © 
iad a common origin, but the opinion of a highly competent 
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authority—Professor Max Miiller himself—may be cited in 
support of the belief that such common origin is at least not 
impossible if not actually probable. 


‘No such impossibility,’ he says, ‘has ever been established with 
regard toa common origin of the Aryan and Semitic dialects ; while, 
on the contrary, the analysis of the grammatical forms in either 
family has removed many difficulties, and made it at least intelligible 
how, with materials identical or very similar, two individuals, or two 
families, or two nations could in the course of time have produced 
languages so different in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit.’ ! 


He proceeds to show by the history of the Turanian lan- 
guages how languages which must be considered at least 
as radii from a common centre diverged. Then he sums up 
thus :-— 


‘(I.) Nothing necessitates the admission of different independent 
beginnings for the material elements of the Turanian, Semitic, and 
Aryan branches of speech ; nay, it is possible even now to point 
out radicals which, under various changes and disguises, have been 
current in these three branches ever since their first separation. 

‘(II.) Nothing necessitates the admission of different beginnings 
for the formal elements of the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan branches 
of speech ; and though it is impossible to derive the Aryan system 
of grammar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the Aryan, we 
can perfectly understand how, either through individual influences 
or by the wear and tear of speech in its own continuous working, 
the different systems of grammar of Asia and Europe may have been 
produced.’ ? 


If, then, individual influences or the wear and tear of 
‘speech can so have mutilated both the material and formal 
elements of an originally common language that only so 
much identity can be traced as to give possibility to the 
belief in. that common language, we perceive how those 
features can have been obliterated or disguised which would 
have proved for us an original identity of religious concep- 
tions. 

But, after all, the question whether religion as seen in the 
Vedas owed anything to revelation is of comparatively small 
importance. We can believe in a primzval revelation and 
yet recognize the difficulty of showing a connexion between 
it and the Vedic religion, and may either incline to the be- 
lief that it had been completely forgotten or that its ideas, 
and chiefly the grand monotheistic idea, had’ been obscured 
in’ consequence of the fascinating effect of secondary causes, 


° Lectures on the Science of TEL 3 3 vol. i ‘ -P 380. (Sixth edition, 
¢871.) 
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and that the—perhaps contemporary—metamorphosis which 
passed over language effectually concealed the linguistic traces 
of revelation. 


III. 


But is it the intention of the lecturer that no wider con- 
clusion should be drawn than as regards the religions of India ? 
The subject of the lectures is ‘The Origin and Growth of 
Religion as illustrated by the Religions of India, and Professor 
Max Miiller claims for his special field of Vedic literature 
the unique advantage that by its utterances and by its silence, 
by its gradual specialization of common terms to the service 
of religion, it exhibits to us the first beginnings and the gradual 
development of religion. The opening lecture invites us to 
consider the question, ‘ How is it that we have a religion ?’ 
and there will not be wanting those who will extend to all 
religion the answer which, as regards the religions of India, 
Professor Max Miiller draws from the Vedic literature. If 
religion was the spontaneous production of man’s natural 
powers in the Aryan race or the branch of it settled in India, 
it must have had, we shall be told, a similar origin everywhere 
else. Biblical religion could have had no other origin. Al- 
ready, indeed, the solar myth theory has been applied to 
the Scripture narrative. This theory, it must be admitted, 
has done good service in explaining the origin of the classical 
and other mythologies. But even in dealing with acknowledged 
fable it may be a question whether too much stress has not 
been laid upon the myth-creating influence of the solar phe- 
nomena, while other influences have been comparatively 
ignored or considered of secondary importance. One such 
instance is perhaps that of parentage. Primitive man, or 
rather myth-forming man, is represented "to us as having 
little to attract his notice and his wonder besides the celestial 
phznomena ; such as the approach of dawn, the glorious 
appearance of the sun, his dispersion of the mists and dark- 
ness, the vanishing of the stars before the light of day, 
the triumphal procession of the solar orb across the sky. 
The metaphorical language describing this class of facts is 
said with reason to have been one great source of mythology. 
But the sun, after all, is distant. The close personal facts of 
sonship and parentage may be supposed to have first stimu- 
lated thought, wonder, and questioning, and to have suggested 
cosmogony by generation at least as soon as the movements 
of celestial bodies attracted notice. It is certainly remark- 
able how prominent is the idea of generation in the celestial 
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hierarchies of all the mythologies of the world. Probably it 
was by the lines of converging genealogy that an approach 
was made to monotheism. The. necessity of finding fathers for 
all the persone whose existence had become an object of be- 
lief led up at last, as, perhaps, in Egyptian mythology, to One 
Supreme, who is Himself ‘ unbegotten,’ ‘the Father of begin- 
nings,’ ‘the Father of all beings.’ We note here the striking 
difference between the development of the Biblical and -the 
other religions in this-respect. The idea of generation in the 
Godhead is indeed accepted by Christians as part of Biblical 
religion, but it is a late development in a monotheistic 
religion. Elsewhere it was the stepping-stone to such mono- 
theism as was reached. This, however, by the way. 

It may appear of little consequence to call attention to 
the influence which the idea of generation must have had as 
one of the principal,factors of ancient mythology, and some 
may think that it has been already recognized. The import- 
ance of the point will be seen if we ask ourselves the question, 
What conception of the fatherly relation was uppermost in 
the mind of that poet who first coined and those worshippers 
who first employed the compound expression Dyaush pitd '— 
Sky Father or Heaven Father? It is sometimes appealed to 
as if all the tenderness of the fatherly relation had been from 
the first intended in it: as if, in fact, it conveyed much the 
same fulness of comfort as Christians experience in the use 
of the words ‘Our Father which art in Heaven.’ Is it not, 
however, more reasonable to suppose that the first conception 
here was that of ‘origination, though the expression itself 
would afterwards call up some of the tenderer associations of 
the name of Father? 

Whatever may have been the influence of the idea of 
generation in the formation of myths, it may be admitted 
that the theory of the influence of celestial phenomena is a 
brilliant and valuable suggestion, and ‘throws much light on 
the creation of the different persone of the classical pantheon, 

2 Or Dyu patar, if this were the original form of Dyaush fitd and 
Jupiter. It is interesting to remember that the compound expression 
was formed before the Indic and Italo-Greek branches of the human 
family were separated ; but, when Virgil styles Jupiter ‘ hominum sator 
atque deorum’ (2. i. 254), he seems to betray, as lingering even in so 
late a time, the idea rather of the originator than of the loving parent. 
If patar originally meant ‘protector,’ ‘supporter’ (see Hibbert Lectures, 

“p. 222, and Chips. from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 23), yet it can 
hardly be asserted that this idea must always have been uppermost in its 
use. On the other hand, if Dyu fatar carried from the first a meaning 
near akin to ‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’ have we not. in this 
common Aryan concept something far superior to ‘ Devism’? 
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their attributes, and their histories. Like every other. suc- 
cessful theory, however, the solar myth theory is liable to a 
strained and far-fetched application, and attempts have been 
made to apply it to the narratives of the Old and even of 
the New Testament. It is true that we have the authority of 
one of the first of Semitic scholars—not indeed an orthodox, 
but for that reason a more valuable, as evidently a disin- 
terested, witness—Renan, that the Semitic race has ‘ never had 
a mythology.’ That mythology, whether indigenous or ex- 
traneous, gained acceptance in the Semitic family at large, 
and that the ancestors of Abraham and even, too often, his 
descendants gave it a home in their hearts, it does not concern 
us to dispute. Nay, its absence from the Hebrew Scriptures 
becomes only the more remarkable. Dr. Goldziher boldly 
traverses Renan’s dictum, declaring that myth-formation is a 
practice common to all mankind at a certain stage, and hence 
arguing that neither the Semitic family nor the Hebrew 
branch of it can be denied to have possessed this faculty 
without attributing to them an improbable defect. Accord- 
ingly he professes to apply to the Old Testament the principles 
supposed to be gained by a sound generalization from the 
study of Greek mythology. ‘He acknowledges,’ his translator 
says, ‘the principles of the science as laid down by Kuhn and 
Max Miller, but the application to the Semitic nations is his 
own.’ His theories do not appear to have been received with 
much favour, and the same may be said of an attempt with 
regard to the New Testament, of which it will be sufficient 
here to mention the title—Christianity a. Form of the Great 
Solar Myth, by Dupuis. 

While, however, particular theories of the origin of the 
Bible narratives may fail to find acceptance, the wide general 
conclusion that religion is everywhere the spontaneous pro- 
duct of man’s natural powers appears to be suggested by 
these Hibbert Lectures, or will, at any rate, seem to find con- 
firmationinthem. Have we, then, any reasonable grounds to 
allege for the belief in revelation: the belief that the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews was not the victim of a de- 
lusion when he said, ‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, whom He 
hath appointed Heir of all things, by whom also He made 
the worlds’? The following arguments-make no pretence to 
be exhaustive. They are suggested as bearing upon some 
particular points of the subject, and are offered as a subsidiary 
contribution to the foundations. of belief. 
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IV. 


The @ priori argument on which Professor: Max Miiller 
builds up his theories is an argument that, as he states it, 
applies to the whole human race. It is as follows :— 

Primitive man was incapable of the conception implied in 
the word ‘God.’ The idea of ‘God’ is an abstraction so 
complete that the human mind can only have reached it by 
slow and separate steps. Historical support for this premise 
is sought in the fact that in India the chief characteristic of 
those steps was a casting off of previous accessories, Men 
began with wonder at the Deva, ‘the bright,’ and at last 
attained to reverence before Deus, God. Into the crucible of 
thought were thrown the ideas of the brightness, the terrible- 
ness, and the grandeur, of nature, the ideas of fatherhood, 
source and maintenance of life; there too should. go, some 
teachers say, or have gone already, the ideas of order and law ; 
and progress has consisted in sublimating them one by one 
away, leaving only the great Unknowable and Unnameable 
behind. 

Now, when it is urged that revelation was impossible be- 
cause man was incapable of understanding it, the first remark 
to be made is that there is involved here a petitio principiz, 
an assuming of the very point in dispute. If, indeed, we 
grant that man was left to himself from the first to work out 
the idea of God, no more rational explanation of its develop- 
ment than that given can be conceived. If we admit. at. the 
outset that no perceptible Divine communication was held 
with primitive man, we shall be compelled to admit also that 
the conception—any conception whatever—of God was. im- 
possible to him. But it is equally true that if experience had 
not taught him the meaning of father and mother, he could 
not have gained the conceptions represented: by these words. 
Yet; supposing that man was, from the first, a being of a 
higher order than an ape, supposing that he was endowed 
with the power of forming concepts and naming them, the 

- personal experience of fatherhood or sonship would enable 
him at a bound to clear the gulf otherwise impassable to 
thought, to form the concept father or son, and to name it. 
If, then (and be it observed that this is.the very point in 
question), there was supernatural Divine communication, if 
in any real sense primzval man heard ‘the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day,’ then the 
similar gulf of thought was no barrier at all between the 
mind of man and a conception of God. It is not here 
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claimed that the conception of God was intellectually ade- 
quate, as, indeed, it cannot be claimed for any human con- 
ception that it. is adequate, to that great Object. The 
conception was capable of development. There is a de- 
velopment of revelation in the Bible. It is even asserted 
in sucha passage as Exod. vi. 3. The theistic idea even of 
Moses may have. been incomplete as compared with that of 
David and the prophets, while theirs:again was incomplete as 
compared with that of the Apostles and. Evangelists.! But, 
however inadequate or partial may have been the idea of 
God in the mind of primitive man, he could not, if he was 
favoured with actual Divine communication, be destitute of 
the conception of God altogether. And it is worth while to 
remark that the conception which he thus acquired would not 
confound God with the nature of which He was the Author ; 
it would, in fact, be formed of elements supplied chiefly by 
the communication itself. 

The most.consistent development of modern philosophy, 
which recognizes, from. the point of view of the individual, 
three objects, numerically distinct, yet closely related—God, 
the world, and self—finds its adumbration in that earliest re- 
ligion, a religion which throughout the whole course of its 
history has never degenerated into the seductive but suicidal 
religion, or rather irreligion, of pantheism. Yet, if there 
were no such thing as revelation, pantheism would be the 
only possible form of theism -left for the philosophical in- 
tellect. 

But what, after all, is the ground upon which the doctrine 
rests that primitive» man was incapable of receiving any 
Divine revelation? It rests upon an extreme form of the 
theory of the evolution of species. It rests upon the un- 
proved theory that the first man was only an ape who had 
somehow come to differ from his ancestors, which difference 
was the first in a long series of steps that endowed the race 
with reason.and language.? Now, it is very possible that the 


1 Cf. Hibbert Lectures, pp. 129, 130. .We can fully admit what Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller calls growth in Biblical religion : but ‘we, do: not ac- 
knowledge the complete opposition that he sees between ‘ the rules and 
regulations for burnt-offerings in Leviticus and the words of the Psalmist’ 
(Ps. li. 16). Perhaps he considers the closing verse of the same Psalm 
to have been written by a different hand. 

9 We are far from attributing to Professor Max Miiller the acceptance 
of the extreme theory. May we. not, on the contrary, claim him as an 
opponent of it? In a lecture, delivered abroad in 1872, published in 

ngland in 1875,-he expresses -his ‘conviction that the Science of Lan- 
guage will yet enable.us.to withstand the extreme theories of the evolu- 
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evolution theory is to some extent true, although as-yet no 
direct proof of it in the past orf example of ‘new species in 
the present has been furnished, and although, in accepting 
evolution to any extent, we are not’thereby debarred from 
seeing—nay, we may be logically compelled: to: see—that it 
does not work itself, that it is but the order of working of a 
higher power. Apart, however, from the desire of eur minds 
to make their ‘little systems’ complete, apart from that hasty 
generalization which succeeding scientific enquirers often find 
to have vitiated the conclusions of their predecessors, we are 
far indeed from any proof that man is merely a developed 
brute. Nointermediate link between the two exists ; nonecan 
be proved to have existed. 

Taking man as he is, while we readily admit that the 
civilized races exhibit the process of elevation, we cannot 
deny the probability that the counter process of degradation is 
also exemplified in some savage tribes.'! This is to say that 
the lowest tribes of humanity are intellectually and morally 
below the primitive type. When, then, we are told on the 
best authority—that of Professor Max Miiller: himself—chat 
there is no language known, however degraded it or those who 
speak it may be, into which tt is impossible to translate the 


Lord’s Prayer? the conclusion appears to be irresistible that 
the absolutely simple ideas of religion which, according to 
the Bible, were presented to primzval man must have found 
in him a receptive intelligence. 


V. 


But not only is the @ przort doctrine of man’s incapability 
to receive revelation open to the objection that it rests upon 
an unproved theory of the condition of primitive man; like 
any other @ priort argument, were it ever so strong, it must 
fall to the ground before sufficient @ posteriori objection. No 
theory of what might be can stand against what is. Have 
we, then, any facts in support of the belief ‘that:a ‘revelation 
was actually given, or, to narrow the question to its only 
practical form for us, in support of the belief that the Bible 
contains such a revelation ? 

At the outset in answering this question..it. must be 
admitted that some of the old arguments will no longer bear 


tionists, and to draw a hard and fast line between spirit and matter, be- 
tween man and brute.’—Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iv. p..324. 
1 Professor Max Miiller is himself of this opinion, See Aibdert 
Lectures, pp: 65, 66. 
2 See Hibbert Lectures, p. 71. 
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the weight that was laid upon them. For instance, in proof 
of the historic truth of the earlier chapters of Genesis the 
appeal has often been made to widely-diffused traditions 
supposed to be the echo of the events of which those chapters 
treat, and surviving among tribes which actually could not or 
were supposed: not to have learnt them from the Hebrews. 
Those tsaditions, it may be, can no longer be cited for this 
purpose.’ The golden age of classical mythology may have 
been no result of the tradition of Paradise. The widely 
extended system of marking time by weeks may have been 
no tradition of a six-days’ creation. Even on Scriptural 
grounds it may have originated amongst the Hebrews in the 
time of Moses. From them, as Professor Max Miiller thinks, 
it may have spread in much later times east and west.' The 
antiquity of the human race may be inferred from many 
indications to be considerably greater than that formerly 
deduced from supposed chronological indications in Genesis. 
The recognition by ancient philosophers of man’s natural 
tendency to evil may have been the spontaneous product of 
observation and conscience rather than a memory of the 
fall of man. With regard to the Deluge stories, found so 
widely spread, it would be difficult to prove them to be 
independent traditions from primeval times ; but their wide 
dispersion has disproved the theory that they merely refer to 
‘a prolonged play of the forces of fire and water rendering the 
primeval regions of North Asia uninhabitable, and urging the 
nations to new abodes.’* The solar myth theory offered as 
an alternative does not, however, commend itself to unpre- 
judiced minds. If rude forms of art were carried from one 
people to another in prehistoric times ; if Phoenician mythology 
found its way into Greece, Egyptian scarabs into Etruria, 
sphinxes into Africa; if Egyptian hieroglyphs have formed 
the basis for an alphabet so widely diffused as the Phoenician ; 
why may not the Deluge story have travelled likewise from 
its home amongst the Hebrews? This indeed may not 
account for its presence amongst the aborigines of America 
and Polynesia,’ but the statement that they have it as an 


1 Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 308 seg. 

2 Essays and Reviews, p. 56. (Sixt edition, 1861) 

> Yet even the idea that no waifs and strays of civilization or legend 
penetrated to the Western hemisphere before the fifteenth century may 
come to be abandoned. See in the Fournal af the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, for November, 1878, Dr. E. B. 
Tylor’s account of the resemblance of a Mexican game to the Hindu 
variety of backgammon, and his arguments for the opinion that it tra- 
velled from Asia ‘by the drifting over of boats or junks, with the crews 
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independent possession requires substantiation. The Christian 
missionaries may have carried it to them. Such a detail in 
a Deluge story among North American Indians as the 
sending forth of birds to see whether the waters were abated 
seems to indicate the source of the story.' But, to sum up, 
whatever may be the results of criticism applied to traditions 
formerly supposed to be confirmatory of the Biblical account 
of the Creation, the fall of man, the Deluge, and the dis- 
persion of mankind, it cannot be too strongly maintained 
that the reality of supernatural revelation and the truth of 
the doctrine that the elements and the history of this Divine 
communication are contained in our sacred Scriptures do 
not require the support of those traditions, and will not be 
weakened if those supposed supports are entirely removed. 
In point of fact the doctrine is not received because those 
dim old-world traditions prove the truth of the Mosaic 
account, but the substantial truth of the account, as we have 
it, is admitted, because on other grounds the genuineness of: 
the revelation is accepted. Some of these grounds will now 
be noticed. 
VI. 

In his lectures on the Sctence of Religion, published some 
years since, Professor Max Miiller used these words : ‘I make 
no secret that true Christianity—I mean the religion of Christ 
—seems to me to become more and more exalted the more 
we know and the more we appreciate the treasures of truth ’ 
hidden in the despised religions of the world.’* ‘ The senti- 
ment here proclaimed might with equal justice be proclaimed 
in regard to Biblical religion before Christ—i.e. Judaism (of 
which Christianity is historically a development)—upon a 
comparison between Judaism and the contemporary religions 
of the world. 

For a summary of the religion of the Jews as set forth in 
the fundamental books of the Pentateuch we cannot, perhaps, 
do better than have recourse to the statements made by an 
intelligent Jew of our own time, Dr. Benisch, in his Fadaism 
Surveyed. The ‘truthfulness of his description ‘will + be 
generally recognized. He remarks that the only legitimate - 


alive, from East Asia to the Pacific coast of N: America ; an event which ‘ 
happens every now and then, as it probably has done for ages. See also 
an important article, which has appeared since the above was in type, by. 
Francois Lenormant, in the Contemporary Review for November 1879, 
on ‘ The Deluge : its Traditions in Ancient Nations.’ 

1 Encycl. Brit., 9th edit., Art. ‘Deluge.’ 

2 Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 37. 
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division of the contents of the Pentateuch, after subtracting 
its historical and poetical constituents, is into (i.) doctrines or 
principles and (ii) institutions. intended to embody the 
principles. The former—the principles—have reference to 
the Deity, His attributes ; creation ; God’s relation to His 
creatures, all in general and the rational ones in: particular ; 
the relation of these to one another ; the object of creation ; 
and, lastly, the means for its attainment. These principles 
accordingly lay down :— 

That the Deity is to be conceived of as-self-existent, a 
strict unity, spiritual, most holy, infinitely good, supremely 
just, omnipotent, eternal, omniscient, most wise, spontaneous 
Creator of the universe, absolute Master of all His creatures, 
without responsibility to any of them, who by His own free- 
will, and in conformity with His infinite goodness and wisdom, 
has been. pleased to ordain the following relations between 
Himself and them :—They are in every respect in a direct 
manner to depend upon Him, although, as a general rule, He 
may employ secondary agencies in. their government; He 
owes them no other regard save such as may spring from His 
infinite goodness and wisdom ;' they are, in fact, in His hands, 
like clay in the hands of the potter, and have no right to ask, 
‘Why hast Thou shaped us into this or that vessel ?’ 

From His rational creatures, formed after His image, into 
whose nostrils He blew the breath of life, and whom He 
endowed with free-will, He demands, in addition, complete 
obedience to His will, in whatever way manifested—love to, 
fear of, and full confidence in Him. They are further to 
acknowledge their complete and sole dependence upon Him, 
and especially beware how -they pay homage to any other 
being beside Him. They are, further, to make themselves 
acquainted with His attributes, and imitate them as far as 
lies in their power. On the other hand, He undertakes to 
reward the obedient and punish the disobedient, reserving to 
Himself time, place, and manner for the execution of His 
behests, which are often inscrutable. 

These rational creatures He placed in the relation of 
stewards to the rest of the creation. They are allowed its 
usufruct, but not absolute control over it. They may subdue 
all living creatures in so far as their subjection may benefit 
them, but must not abuse their power over these irrational 
creatures, and must treat them with mercy, and respect those 
general Jaws laid down for the government of nature. Men, 
however, among themselves are equals, and should therefore 
respect one another's rights, and no other obedience but what 
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is due to the laws can be enforced. Nevertheless in the 
family circle the husband and father is head ; woman, in her 
capacity asa wife, is man’s recognized helpmate. 

The universe was created for God’s glory, and conse- 
quently also for the happiness of its rational inhabitants. 
The means through which this can be obtained is voluntary 
obedience to the will of the Creator. In order to assist man 
in this task a family especially adapted for the purpose was 
made the depository of this will, and particularly fitted for 
the preservation of the knowledge thereof, and also for the 
performance of the duties of custodian. This was the family 
of Abraham, and in order to fit it for the custodianship special 
institutions were enjoined on the family, whereby it was placed 
in a special relation to the rest of mankind.' 

The only objection which it would seem possible to raise 
against Dr. Benisch’s statement as a fair account of the 
theology of Judaism is that it passes over—perhaps as refer- 
ring them to poetry—what some may cali anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Deity, implied in the:attribution of human 
feelings or of human members to God; as in the words, ‘ The 
Lord repénted that He had made man ;’ and, ‘ By strength of 
hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt.’ To this objection 
it is obvious to reply that no other language than such as was 
borrowed from anthropomorphic ‘conceptions, or conceptions 
of ‘physical phzenomena, was possible. It has already been 
pointed out that the terms by which we express the most 
abstract conceptions had their origin in the sensible world. 
Even with our wealth of phraseology, partly or wholly set 
apart for the expression of abstract ideas, we cannot discourse 
of God without using words of which philosophical criticism 
may easily detect the impropriety. We must either remain 
dumb on a subject which forces itself upon our thoughts, and 
urges us to utterance, or we must be content to use language 
which we know all the while to be inadequate, and with the 
caution formulated or implied that the meaning, the spirit, is 
grander and deeper than the mere letter. In a primitive 
stage of thought, and in language addressed not to philoso- 
phers, but to a mixed and uneducated people, the necessity 
for using the terms of a vigorous anthropomorphism must be 
still more evident. But that language did not stand alone ; 
it was accompanied by the most precise language of caution, 
to prevent misunderstanding. The same people that learnt 

1 Fudaism Surveyed, p. 14 seg. . We adopt in the main Dr. Benisch’s 


statement of the principles of the Pentateuch, which we have given above 
almost in his exact words. 
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how God had brought them out of Egypt with a mighty hand 
and outstretched arm were strictly forbidden to make any 
visible representation of the Deity. ‘Take ye good heed to 
yourselves ; for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day 
that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of 
the fire ; lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 
image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or 
female,’ &c. (Deut. iv. 15, seg.) And even Balaam apprehended 
the truth that ‘God is not a man that He should repent.’ 

The attempt sometimes made to represent the Jewish 
conception of God as that of a tribal and local Divinity need 
not detain us long. It is, indeed, claimed by Jews that their 
nation occupied a special relation to God. It is believed by 
Christians that the Jewish people were chosen to be the seed- 
plot and nursery of revelation. Here again the reasonable- 
ness of the belief will be admitted or denied, according as the 
reality of revelation is admitted or denied. If we grant the 
truth of a Divine revelation, and if we take into account the 
difficulty of preserving the gift unimpaired, attested alike by 
Scripture and history, there is nothing more reasonable than 
that the family of one man—that man supereminertt in faith 
—should be chosen, should be set apart by special training 
and under special institutions to keep alive in the world the 
gift of the Divine fire, and in the fulness of time to propagate 
the boon far and wide. Here, in fact, is one part of the 
fulfilment of the promise believed to have been given before 
the nation was yet in embryo: ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.’ To found upon the language 
growing out of the special position of Israel as the people of 
God the charge of a local or tribal conception of the Deity 
is as reasonable as to infer from the words of exalted devotion, 
‘O God, Thou art my God!’ the still narrower conception of 
the Almighty as the exclusive Patron of an individual soul. 


VII. 


The Jewish religion had: for its basis a sublime mono- 
theism : a conception of God which does not confound Him 
with nature. It bade the worshipper bow down before, trust: 
in, and love supremely, the One Highest and Best, and jea- 
lously forbade his offering worship to aught else. It also gave 
him the practical precept to love his neighbour as himself. 
We may now fearlessly ask, Whence was this religion learnt, 
if not from a. Divine Source?, What other religions of, an- 
tiquity present not isolated features, but a general, outline, 
that will bear a moment’s comparison with it? Professor 
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Max Miiller claims for the heathen religions that in esti- 
mating them they should be judged, like the Alps, by their 
highest summits.' So far as the claim is a demand of respect 
for and sympathy with human effort, for a recognition of the 
grand. possibilities of the human soul, of the growing acute- 
ness of man’s intellect, and the reality of his moral perception, 
by all means let the claim be conceded. What corresponds 
to those highest summits may be regarded, under another 
figure, as the liftings of the veil of humanity or the opening 
of fissures by which we see farthest into the depths of the 
human soul. Certainly in regard to the revelations which 
various religions of the world afford to us in this quarter, their 
claim to be treated with respect is a just one. In India, in 
Iran, in Egypt, and elsewhere thoughts were born, phrases 
were formed, which are startling in their sublimity and their 
truth. But if it be argued that the recognition of some admir- 
able, some sublime conceptions in the religions of the world. 
contemporary with Judaism involves a recognition of identity 
of origin, it must be replied that the conclusion does not 
follow. ; 
For, in the first place, the question seems a pertinent one, 
When did these conceptions arise? That is to say, at what 
stage in national development? Professor Max Miiller picks 
out from the Vedic hymns gems of thought which, when strung, 
together, make.an imposing chain. But, by his own account, 
that chain of precious stones was not possessed in the infancy, 
of the Indian tribes. It was the work of centuries to discover 
them one by one, and to polish them to their present lustre. 
Yet it is from the Professor himself that many of us in 
England have learnt how important a factor in the formation 
of a nation is its religion? Turning to Judaism, what a con- 
trast we perceive to that tardy development of true ideas ! 
Unless we are to deny all historic truth to the Biblical 
record of the infancy of the Jewish people we must admit 
that they carried with them to the making of their nation the 
most sublime conceptions of the Deity and of duty. Can it 
be claimed for the purer ideas of any other religion of the, 
old world that they offered to a population at the most im- 

1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 105. 

2 Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 145 seg. The case of the_ 
Jews is cited by Professor Max Miiller as ‘ perhaps the moSt signal con- . 
firmation of this view that it is religion even more than language which’ 
supplies the foundation of nationality. The worship of Jehovah 
nade the Jews a peculiar people, the people of Jehovah, separated by 


their God, though not by their language, from the people of Chemosh (the, 
Moabites) and from the worshippers of Baal and Ashtoreth.’ 
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portant moment of its ethnification a basis for the whole 
conduct of man, a source of comfort in life, an explanation of 
the puzzle of the world, a basis so exalted and at the same 
time so satisfactory to the intellect? Yet the spiritual sys- 
tem of the Pentateuch maintains its ground to this day. To 
this day it satisfies a numerous, shrewd, and educated people ; 
and were it not that Christians believe Christianity to be 
the true and Divinely developed flower of which Judaism is 
the stem and root, the religion of the Pentateuch, or rather 
its spiritual element, would probably attract numerous ad- 
herents. 

Again, for the purpose of comparison it surely will not 
seriously be contended that religions should be judged by their 
purest conceptions exclusively. If we were comparing the 
different elevations above the sea-level of the homes of various 
races, we should not dream of measuring only the almost in- 
accessible peaks of the highest mountains. The height even 
of high table-lands would have to be reduced _ by taking into 
account the valleys and low-lying plains. In this way we should 
obtain the average level of one country, and be able to com- 
pare it with that of another. In comparing one religion with 
another to ascertain the different elevations of the spiritual 
atmosphere of different nations, it is of the first importance to 
observe the general level of sentiment. It is not now for the 
first time to be remarked that the general level of the Bible 
(even if we allow a few apparent exceptions) is most exalted. 
Judged in this way, few, if any, will deny the vast superiority 
of Biblical religion. Consequently, detailed comparison is 
here unnecessary, but, as the expression of devotion in the 
Vedic hymns is brought into notice in Professor Max Miiller’s 
lectures, a reference to the Biblical Book of Devotions, the 
Psalms, will not be out of place. Happily, they are so well 
known that quotation is needless. To show their overwhelm- 
ing superiority to the Vedic or any other devotions it will be 
enough to appeal to the position which they hold in the 
public religious worship, in the private use, and in the hearts 
of the foremost peoples of the world. They are used alike 
by Jew and by Christian. Their value has not been obscured 
by the religious feuds which have broken Christendom into 
hostile camps. They are prized by the Roman Catholic, by 
the Anglican, by the Nonconformist. In fact, they seem to 
furnish a common language for the souls of men. ‘They 
are, as an old writer says, ‘a mirror of the soul of every- 
one who sings them: they enable him to perceive his own 
emotions and to express them.’ The Book ‘of Psalms may 
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justly be called the Prayer-Book of the World: Biblical 


religion stands alone in offering such a standard of devotions. 


VIII. 

To return to the question, From what source, other than 
Divine illumination, were the pure ideas of Judaism derived ? 
Could they have come by the natural process of thought ? 
The history of religion in India, as set forth by Professor Max 
Miiller, if it establishes any general law for religion as a 
spontaneous growth, proves that the only possible natural 
religion in primitive times was polytheistic. He has followed 
the course of primitive Aryan thought confronted by the 
tangible, the semi-tangible, and the intangible, until he has 
seen it bow down in supplication before the powers or objects in” 
nature—the sky, the rain, the sun—which seemed to it the ulti- 
mate sources of the blessings of life, or in awe before the mys- 
terious phenomena of thunder and storm. He has traced the 
idea of the Deva, the bright one, as applied to natural objects, 
until it gave birth to the idea of Deus,a God. But the theogony 
which he has traced is essentially and necessarily polytheistic, 
and from that polytheism religion could never wholly set 
itself free. If, after the dawn of scientific thought recognizing 
some kind of unity in the operations of nature, catching some 
glimpses of the Divine order and law in nature, or if, under 
the influence of the idea of generation mentioned above, some 
approach was made to mionotheistic conceptions, the belief in 
the one God was confined to a philosophic few, while a poly- 
theistic system of worship remained for the many. Even 
where, as in Egypt, the indications of monotheistic ideas are 
most pronounced, the system of worship was polytheistic. 
The religion of the Jews is a striking exception to this law. 
It starts with the purest monotheism ; it shows no traces of 
any earlier polytheism ; it jealously excludes from participa- 
tion in Divine honours every other being besides the One 
Supremely Good. Down to the present day, Dr. Benisch tells 
us, the Jew regards as the sheet anchor of his religion the 
verse, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God the Lord (sic) is 
One.’ ‘These words,’ he says, ‘the devout Israelite recites 
repeatedly in his daily prayers ; the sound of them is the last 
sound striking his ears or escaping his lips on his death bed, 
even as they form part and parcel of the devotional exercises 
which his infantile tongue was taught to utter.’ 

Whence did Moses learn the principles of his religion ? 
Knowing what we now know of Egyptian doctrine, if we were 


compelled to refer the ideas of the Pentateuch to a merely 
cc2 
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human soufce, we might be disposed to say that Moses, who 
learnt all the wisdom of the Egyptians, learnt from them his 
monotheism. During the present century, and particularly 
during the last fifteen years, so much progress has been made 
in the study of Egyptian texts that Brugsch Bey tells us the 
language and writing of the time of the Pharaohs can now be 
almost as well analysed as any text in one of the classical 
languages.' One principal source of information as to the 
religious conceptions of the ancient Egyptians is the writing 
on the papyrus rolls often found with mummies. These rolls 
are, in the main, copies of one and the same document, which 
is variously styled by modern scholars the ‘ Book of the Dead’ 
or the ‘ Ritual of the Dead.’ The various copies agree in the 
characters of unity of style and language and archaic gram- 
matical forms, and are, therefore, presumably derived from an 
original of extreme antiquity. We have copies which were 
in existence before the time of Moses. In this ‘ Book of the 
Dead’ there are passages which speak of the adoration to Ra 
as the rising sun and to Ra as the setting sun. There are also 
such striking passages as the following :—‘I am Atoum, He 
who made the sun, who created all things that are.’ ‘I am the 
great God, self-begotten, the Father of the gods.’ ‘I am yes- 
terday and I know tlie morrow.’ Elsewhere we find ‘the 
Lord of things that are and of things that are not.’ The 
name of the Supreme God, which, according to the system of 
Memphis, is Patah or Ptah, signifies ‘Architect, and He is 
characterized in inscriptions as ‘Father of the gods,’ An 
inscription on the walls of the temple of Philz speaks of Him 
as ‘He who created all beings, who formed men and gods 
with His own hands.’ Another inscription in the same 
locality says, ‘He is the Father of beginnings, who created 
the egg of the sun and of the moon.’ ? 

If such conceptions as the foregoing stood alone we might 
be disposed to look to Egypt for the sources of the Penta- 
teuch. But they do not stand alone. At the time of Moses 
the religion of Egypt was far from being a pure monotheism. 
Whether monotheism had been the basis out of which, by 
personification of the Divine attributes and nature-symbolism, 


1 Histoire d’Egypte. Premitre partie, p. 3. (Deuxiéme édition. 
Leipzig, 1875.) 

2 [bid, p.21. See also De Rougé’s remarks in the Revue Archéo- 
logique. Nouv. Sér. i. p. 70 seg., and p. 230 seg., also p. 357 seg. The 
three Egyptian names of God in the Rituel Funéraire are (i.) Cheper = 
étre et engendrer : the scarabzeus (cheper) is the symbol of God because 
supposed to be self-generated ; (1i.) Atoum=extstant seul dans l’abime 
avant l'apparition de la lumidre; (iii.) Ra=le soleil. 
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polytheism grew up, or whether, in accordance with the law 
which Professor Max Miiller’s investigations in the, Indian 
religions .suggest, the monotheistic ideas were a gradual de- 
velopment out of mythology, the fact remains that the actual 
Egyptian religion of the time of Moses was polytheistic. 
That some pure conceptions of the one supreme self-existent 
God were current in Egypt, however overlaid by mythology, 
suggests a striking comment on the command addressed to 
Moses to present himself to his oppressed kinsmen and to 
Pharaoh as the messenger of Him whose name is ‘I am.’ 
That name would be intelligible to Pharaoh and his ministers, 
But we learn that the solar idolatry prevailed in Egypt from 
very early times. Nor only did the worship of Ra, the sun— 
which might be regarded as a symbol or as a manifestation of 
the Supreme Being—prevail, but that of other personages like- 
wise. Egyptian priests could furnish the names of a succes- 
sion of divine beings who were believed to have reigned over 
Egypt before their historical Mena. Long before the time of 
Moses kings of Egypt had assumed the title of divinities, and 
had become the objects of a special and in some cases a 
lasting cultus. Long before the time of Moses the worship 
of sacred animals had been introduced. If Moses learnt his 
religious conceptions from no other source than the Egyptian 
priests and philosophers, how are we to explain his selecting 
only the pure monotheistic ideas, his developing them into a 
basis of conduct, his rejection of all the inanities of the 
Egyptian system? Surely it is easier to receive the simple 
narrative of the Bible, which represents him to have been 
subjected, through the action of Divine providence, to an in- 
fluence which, by instilling into his mind in his earliest years 
the pure monotheistic doctrine, counteracted the later effect 
of erroneous Egyptian teaching. 

It is easier, in short, to believe that in giving the develop- 
ment which he did to the religion learnt from his parents he 
was aided by special Divine illumination. 


IX. 

The last point to which attention will be called in this 
essay is the extraordinary history of the course of the pure 
monotheistic religion of Moses. Its preservation from in- 
ternal and external dangers has been so marvellous as to 
warrant a belief in special Divine interference for its pro- 
tection, and consequently to confirm the belief in its Divine 
origin. The purest religious ideas, Professor Max Miller 
tells us, have everywhere been exposed to the danger of 
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corruption. Any one who remembers the Biblical. statement 
with regard to man that he was made ‘in the image of God’ 
may well believe that the temptation to fashion, on the 
authority of this statement, visible representations of the 
Deity, in human form, cannot have been wanting in Israel. 
Any one who remembers the marvellous histories of Elijah 
and Elisha may well believe that the national veneration 
for their memories might easily have ripened into hero- 
worship. Nowhere in the sacred books is either tempta- 
tion yielded to. Nor is this fact divested of its mar- 
vellous significance by pointing out that both errors were 
authoritatively forbidden by the first two commandments ; 
for next to the marvel that such commands were given so 
authoritatively at so early a period is the fact that later 
generations found no means of circumventing them. It is 
not denied that idolatry crept in amongst the people, but 
that any sanction for it crept into the sacred books. The pre- 
vailing superstition and polytheism of surrounding nations, 
and the fact that the Jews themselves, kings and people alike, 
too often succumbed to the fascinations of the Gentile re- 
ligions, serve to bring out in strong relief the persistent 
monotheism of the Biblical writings. One of the most striking 
threads running through the Old Testament is to be seen in 
the unceasing efforts to preserve the purity of the religion. 
In reading the narratives, whether of the Judges or of the 
Kings, we seem to read in every page, ‘Woe to him who 
pollutes this pure religion! Woe to him who adds other 
objects of worship besides the One Only Good!’ This they 
inculcate over and over again by the exhibition of warning 
examples of the fulfilment of the woe. And what the histo- 
rical books teach by means of example the prophetical books 
teach by eloquent and vehement denunciation. There is 
no mythological development here. Though they have glow- 
ing imaginations, though they have at command a rich 
affluence of poetic imagery, yet, instead of corrupting the 
ddeas of the simpler and purer faith, the writers uniformly 
labour to preserve it from contamination. This they do in 
spite of powerful temptations to a different course. They 
show themselves superior to the bias of a natural though 
false patriotism, and dare to pronounce impending ruin on 
their country. They set themselves against the current of 
popular feeling, and are rewarded with opposition, persecution, 
and martyrdom. Yet it is their utterances, their denunciation 
of sin, irreligion, and idolatry, not the efforts of the would-be 
corrupters: of ‘religion, that ‘prevail. Persecuted, scorned, 
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hated of all: men during their lifetime, they, were venerated 
after their death. Their writings—no others—were admitted 
into the sacred canon, and the descendants of those who 
‘ killed the prophets’ built sepulchres in their honour. 

Can we refuse to see here a marked difference between 
the history of the worship of Jehovah and that of the worship 
of Zeus? In the one case the god, thunderer though he be, 
is powerless to close the doors of a pantheon against in- 
truding deities from every quarter; in the other we must 
recognize the interference of that God who proclaims Him- 
self from the first a ‘jealous’ God, and who is able to give 
effect to His jealousy. 

If the preservation of the Jewish religion from the admix- 
ture of corrupting elements is significant, not less so is the 
preservation of the vessel that contained it from the thousand 
accidents by which it might have been shattered. Many 
writers have admitted that the beneficial influence of the Jews 
upon the world has hung at times upon the slenderest thread, 
which might easily have been snapped. A recent instance of 
such admission is from the able pen of Mr. Lecky, in the 
following words :— 


‘ The whole religious and mora] sentiment of the most advanced 
nations of the world has been mainly determined by the influence of 
that small nation which inhabited Palestine ; but there have been 
periods when it was more than probable that the Jewish race would 
have been as completely "absorbed or extirpated as were the ten 
tribes, and every trace of the Jewish writings blotted from the 
world.’ ! 


When the Jewish State had fulfilled its mission, when, at 
the favourable moment, the local stem of Judaism had pro- 
duced its catholic and yet more glorious offshoot of Christi- 
anity, then, but not till then, the one temple, symbol, and 
guardian of the monotheistic idea, which now no longer needed 
protection, suffered demolition, and the Jewish polity passed 
away. 

CONCLUSION. 


An attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to show 
that, while revelation was not an impossibility, Biblical re- 
ligion may show the marks of its Divine origin in the.exalted 
character of its conceptions, by which it transcended the 
natural powers of man and surpassed the other religions of 
the world; in its exceptional preservation from corruption, 


1 History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. t4. 
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which points to a special Divine guardianship of truth 
Divinely given ; and in the remarkable preservation of the 
nation which alone possessed it, as marking the action of 
Divine Providence to ensure the safe delivery to the world of 
that Divine message. 

If the claim in behalf of Biblical religion is a just one, the 
answer will now be obvious to the question, ‘ How is it that 
we have a religion?’ Taking the pronoun ‘we’ here in the 
sense of all mankind, men have religion because their Creator 
made them with the power of holding communion with 
Himself, and actually communicated a revelation to the infant 
race of man. Too often the result of neglecting His com- 
mands has been in individuals and in races to hide Him 
from them, and to obscure the indications of His will; yet 
the religious faculty, though perverted as to its direction, still 
remaining, imagination supplied from the world of sense 
objects with which it might deal, whence arose mythology, 
polytheism, idolatry. 

But He has been calling men back to Himself while they 
have in various parts of the world betrayed their want of rest 
apart from Him in the changes which their religious ideas 
have undergone. He in the meantime has been preparing the 
means by which they may be brought back to Him once more. 
When in old days , one—Abraham—was supereminently 
obedient to the Divine call, the half-closed channel of com- 
munication was opened once more in his person, and in such 
of his descendants as followed the example of his faith, so 
that it came to pass that his posterity, in spite of many 
individual aberrations, kept up the knowledge of God in the 
world, and some were favoured with further illumination, 
until, in the fulness of time and in fulfilment of the Divine 
purposes, the Son of God Himself was incarnate upon earth, 
revealed more fully the perfections of the Creator, gave 
further encouragement to men than had ever been given 
before to converse as children with their heavenly Father, 
and, leaving, promised to the faithful a future and eternal life 
with Himself in another state of being, when the first promise 
given by revelation shall receive its complete and final 
accomplishment and they shall be freed for ever from evil 
of every kind. 
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1. Report of the Church of England Temperance Society for 

1878. (London, 1879.) 

2. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into the Prevalence of 
Habits of Intemperance. (London, 1878.) 

3. Health Primers. Alcohol: Its Use and Abuse. (London, 
1879.) 

4. Alcoholic Drinks. The Oration delivered before the 

Medical Society of London for the year 1878. By 

ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. (London, 1878.) 





‘ Our religion does not lie in doing what God has not enjoined, or 
abstaining from what He hath not forbidden. It does not lie in the 
form of our apparel, in the posture of our body, or the covering of 
our heads ; nor yet in abstaining from marriage, nor from meats and 
drinks, which are all food if received with thanksgiving.’ 


THESE sentences occur in a tract by John Wesley, printed 
and published at Bristol in 1747, and sold for one penny. 
The tract was designed to sketch the ‘ Character of a Metho- 
dist,’ and was a good pennyworth of practical wisdom. But 
we may grudge to any ‘Methodist’ the exclusive possession 
and practice of social virtues, or the exclusive application 
of that happy mean (auream mediocritatem) which consists 
in using. rightly what ‘God hath not forbidden.’ Herein lies 
a large part of the moral discipline of life. The principle 
waylays us at every turn, underlying the commonest duties, 
animating all our pleasures, and affording a practical standard 
for the direction of the conscience. Emphatically does this 
test operate in the exercise of the human appetites. So im- 
periously do these govern a vast number of mankind, that no 
apparent curb is put upon them by thoughts of physical con- 
sequences, or by restraints borrowed from the higher sphere 
of morals.. Such is the problem presented to the statesman 
and philanthropist by that difficult substance called Alcohol. 
A French cynic assumes, in harmony with Byron’s view, that 
‘man, being reasonable, must get drunk ;’ because all nations 
have sought refuge from the dull monotony of life in exci- 
tants of some kind. But that same poet, Byron, when he 
makes his hero Sardanapalus sing, ‘The goblet I reserve for 
hours of love,’ makes him also say, ‘But war on water.’ 
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Milton was sorrowful over the ‘ poison of misused wine ;’ and 
thus the ground which we propose to travel over now is a 
well-trodden one, and is none other than the use and misuse 
of an appetite, the lawful handling of a potent medicine, and 
the determining whether a given thing shall be an obedient 
servant or a tyrannical master. The battle which is being 
fought on this subject covers two distinct regions of ground. 
There is the moral and social battle, arising from the fact 
that common drinks, easily made and cheaply bought, are 
often consumed to excess, and then become deadly poisons. 
This poisonous effect is manifested in various ways ; and one 
way is that the poisoned person acts (perhaps unconsciously) 
in a manner inconsistent with public order and decency, and 
therefore becomes liable to legal coercion and penalties. 
Secondly, there is the scientific battle: not a ‘battle of the 
books,’ but a seeking after truth by honest searchers, observ- 
ing keenly and experimenting patiently, and having an im- 
passioned zeal to find out what is true in this matter. Their 
reports and their deductions widely differ; but one thing 
ought never to be forgotten, that Nature must be explored 
without reference to any supposed consequences. If we 
start with a moral hope or bias one way or the other, we may 
miss the very point and pith of what we are trying to dis- 
cover. We want to know the dry naked truth, without a 
thought that there can be any harm or ill in knowing it. All 
scientific truth is the truth of God; and the truth of God 
can never be out of harmony with the moral welfare of man. 
We propose to discuss our subject, then, from the stand- 
point of the current science of Alcohol, considered as a diet 
and as a medicine. Let this be delineated with a precise and 
firm hand, and the moral and social arguments follow almost 
as a matter of pure logic. The question cannot be profitably 
approached in any other way. Our confusion and our diffi- 
culties arise very much from ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
nature of the substance with which we have to deal. Chemi- 
cally or inorganically, our knowledge of Alcohol is tolerably 
complete ; but its effects on vital processes and morbid con- 
ditions are as yet very imperfectly understood. Several 
times have we seemed to be near an important discovery, and 
the threads which we hold as guides to that discovery are 
already many and valuable. Naturally we interrogate the 
medical profession ; and though there is even among experts 
a great divergence of opinion, there is a large and influential 
consensus. df authority on the positive side—the side of 
moderation, temperance in its truest sense. The path of 
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statesmen and jurists through a complex social labyrinth is 
always beset with thorns, and needs every consideration and 
help which can be rendered by thoughtful Christian men, 
such men as we believe the great body of the Church Tem- 
perance Society to be. We desire the policy of this growing 
society to be as wide and as tolerant as the Church herself ; 
to be far-reaching in its aims and judicious in its methods; 
to be, in short, loyal to the best traditions of the Anglican 
Communion, since we believe those traditions fairly to repre- 
sent the spirit of practical Christianity. 

Pure anhydrous alcohol is not found in commerce, nor 
used as a medicine; although for general descriptive pur- 
poses men speak of alcohol, or ethylic alcohol. Physiologi- 
cally it is’ a deadly poison, even in small quantities. As a 
dietetic beverage alcohol is consumed under the threefold 
denomination of spirits, wines, and malt liquors; all these 
being so many dilutions of alcohol with water, and differen- 
tiated by the presence of various organic and inorganic in- 
gredients. As medicines, the same forms are used by the 
physician ; in general terms it may be said that the stronger 
preparations are remedial in acute disease, and the weaker 
in more chronic diseases and maladies, A brief chemical 
and physical summary of the subject is as follows. Some 
bodies called ethers, also formed in fermentation, are com- 
bined with alcohol in wines and spirits. Starch and sugar 
are contained in some wines, but chiefly in ale and porter, 
Saline substances, such as common salt and compounds of 
malic and tartaric acids, exist largely in some wines; and 
the special aromas and odours of wines are due partly to 
the présence of essential oils. The amount of alcohol in 
various liquors is an important practical point, but we have 
not room for any detail. In the beverages called ‘spirits’ 
the quantity of alcohol varies from 49 to 77 per cent.; in 
wines from 25 to 8 or 9 per cent.; in malt liquors, from 9 to 
a little more than 1 per cent. Lastly, we must not omit the 
chemical changes that wine undergoes by keeping, by which 
some of the sugar is decomposed, and forms ethers with the 
alcohol; part also of the alcohol is lost by evaporation; 
It is obvious that these changes may materially alter the 
medicinal and dietetic value of an alcoholic fluid. It is 
notorious, moreover, that the vital action of alcohol in the 
form of spirits is quite different from alcohol when taken in 
other forms, apart altogether from mere quantitative excess, | 

Every one is, or may be, familiar with the effects on the 
human body of common alcoholic drinks, from the most 
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moderate dietetic doses to the measure of full intoxication. 
Those who wish to know the present scientific alphabet of 
this subject (how hard it is to learn a new alphabet of an old 
subject !) should consult the latest Health Primer, or a similar 
elementary book.' Our object at this moment is to exhibit 
(as clearly and as compendiously as we can) some of the 
results of the most trustworthy research and experiment on 
the subtle action of alcohol in health and in disease; that 
action which is ‘ underground work,’ so to speak, and carries 
with it no coarse material index; but which is distinctly 
responsive to the tests of the physiological chemist and the 
clinical physician. The ordinary reader or inquirer is beset 
with snares on every side. He hardly knows whether to 
believe Addison’s story of the amateur self-doctor, who says 
that he commits an excess on the first Monday in every 
month for the good of his health; or the legend of the 
Wiltshire farmer, who gets drunk every night, and yet at the 
age of eighty seems comparatively shrewd and strong ; or the 
apparently authentic fact of a Greek priest near Athens, ninety 
years of age, who from early manhood had consumed a dozen 
bottles of Greek wine a day, partly at meals, and partly at 
odd times. On the other hand, if the diligent student of 
these matters should go for his philosophy to ‘total absti- 
nence’ orators, he will learn that not only is every drop of 
fluid containing alcohol unnecessary to the human body under 
any circumstances, but that it is sooner or later a lethal 
poison. Where is, then, the vital science of alcohol to be 
found? Here, as elsewhere, there is a nucleus of absolute 
truth, easily acquired by the honest seeker, and hidden only 
to those who choose to let the clouds of prejudice obscure the 
eye and warp the mind. Truth cannot be hoarded now by 
select magicians or at secret shrines. 

It has been contended by Dr. Pavy and by the late 
Dr. Anstie that physiological probabilities are on the whole in 
favour of the belief that alcohol is utilized as a force-produc- 
ing food. If this be the fact, alcohol is probably of great 
value in that capacity, on account of the rapidity with which 
its transformations take place. Being a most highly oxydi- 
zable substance, it would be strange indeed, said Dr. Anstie, 
if oxydation did not prove to be the mode by which alcohol 
disappears within the organism. But if alcohol be indeed 


_+ We can recommend Aohol, its Use and Abuse, one of the shilling 
Health Primers ; also the interesting chapter on Alcohol in Dr. T. K. 
Chambers’ Manual of Diet in Health and Disease; and the papers on 
‘Alcohol’ in recent numbers of the Contemporary Review. 
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oxydized, and yet does not beget force which can be used in 
the organism, this would be a strange and most unusual 
thing. Such is the result, expressed in the fewest words, of 
fourteen years of almost intermittent work, which. challenges 
and directly contradicts those statements of Lallemand; 
Duroy, and Perrin, which so long misled the medical profession 
and the lay public upon the subject of the elimination of 
alcohol. Hence the old. Hebrew ideal of ‘corn, wine, and 
oil’ as a plentiful and nourishing diet comes tolerably near 
the present scientific standard. Now comes the other side of 
the question. In the organism of a healthy adult person 
alcohol.is innocuous, or not perceptibly injurious, only up to 
a certain point: and this point varies within a large range 
according to sex, age, and nerve tendencies; and. immedi- 
ately beyond this it begins to act as a poison, more or less 
dangerous and deadly, and owing part of its danger to the 
fact that it cannot be eliminated to any large extent, though 
a part is always excreted unchanged. The toxical power of 
alcohol is shown first by paralysing the nervous system—the 
brain, the spinal cord, and lastly the centre of respiration. 
The effects of the habitually excessive use of alcohol are 
exemplified in the deterioration of the working function of 
most of the important organs in the body, followed by de- 
structive morbid changes. We have got, then, thus far :—a 
substance in common use as a diet satisfies an almost uni- 
versal instinct, is consumed daily by a great number of 
persons in all parts of the world, and within a certain well- 
defined limit causes no provead/e hurt to the human constitu- 
tion. That limit, however, is easily transgressed ; and at 
that point alcohol becomes a poison, the consequences of 
which are disastrous to body and mind, and are often an 
offence against public morality. The case is absolutely 
unique. It is an attribute of nothing else to be a food, or a 
medicine, or a poison, according to the dosage and plan in. 
which it is administered. It cannot be forbidden altogether 
as a. poison, or. reserved for the exclusive use of physicians, 
because some of its diluted forms are common refreshing 
beverages. If it be alleged that it is unlikely, if not impos- 
sible, for the same substance to be able to do so much good 
and so much harm, we reply that this ‘ phenomenal contra- 
riety’ is an ordinary thing in medical therapeutics; and that 
there are several medicines (opium, for example) small doses 
of which stimulate (and therefore they are called stimulants), 
and large doses depress and even narcotize.. Moreover, there 
is one treachery common to both alcohol and opium : that an 
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unnatural craving for either may exist, gathering ever fresh 
fuel from what it feeds upon, and being a note of a special 
form or grade of mental derangement. 

The outlines of our subject are becoming clearer. Firstly, 
it is a fact not denied by any one that alcoholic compounds 
may drug a man into delirium and insensibility and death ; 
and it is a matter for profound sorrow that those strong com- 
pounds, which are not only swift and sure in their immediate 
action, but most potent for ulterior mischief, are saleable as 
easily as meat and bread. 

Secondly, is alcohol a medicine? This flows as a corol- 
lary from alcohol being a poison: according to the Shak- 
spearean saying, ‘in poison there is physic.’! Alcohol is 
officially recognized as a medicine by being admitted into the 
British Pharmacopoeia; but the highest authority ought not 
to be quoted as a plea for evading argument. It would be 
against every known analogy if alcohol were not medicinal : 
it would show an astonishing poorness of resource if such a 
ductile weapon could not be made to control some of the 
terrible emergencies of disease. No branch of therapeutic 
study has of late years received more thorough investigation. 
Men have prosecuted their inquiries with the weight of 
responsibility ; not as if they were handling an obscure herb 
or metal which no one has found before, and which is very 
unlikely to get into common use. But a mere medical creed 
about alcohol is none other than a bit of dead language, if it 
do not permeate and vitalize medical practice. At present 
some of the oracles are rather clashing: but a medical man 
ought to feel a load on his conscience if he prescribes alco- 
holic compounds in a random way, either from ignorance or 
from a blameworthy desire to soothe a patient’s whims. 

We have been favoured with the abstract of an unpublished 
lecture by the veteran professor, Sir Robert Christison, on 
the subject of alcohcl. Christison maintains the purely 
stimulant character of small doses of alcohol,'and the non- 
necessity of any subsequent and corresponding depression. 


‘In this question,’ he says, ‘lies the marrow of the controversy 
between abstainers and non-abstainers. ‘The question is one of fact. 
Both parties may be right within their own sphere of observation. 
For my part, I must protest against the sweeping proposition of the 
abstainers, and bear my willing testimony that their rude has con- 
stantly appeared to me to be the exception, and that by far the most 
general rule is—a gentle stimulus under the temperate use of alco- 


1 Pope expresses the same thing :— 
‘ As poison heals, in just proportion us’d.’ 
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holics—a gradual return to the ordinary state of things—no subse- 
quent depression—no ultimate injury to any organ or any function. 
Inference—that by frequent repetition of this gentle stimulus, alco- 
holics may exert a tonic action.’ 


This tonic action Christison considers to be most secure 
when the dose is small, diluted, and often repeated, and most 
observable in weakened states of the constitution, whether 
from bodily fatigue or from disease. But the influence of 
constitutional peculiarity must (says Christison) be always 
kept in mind. For in some persons the stomach and brain 
are disturbed even by dietetic doses in great moderation ; in 
other persons such doses produce remarkable renovation from 
fatigue of body or exhaustion of mind, and no subsequent 
depression ; while in a third class these doses cause no per- 
ceptible action of any kind. 

For the information of lay (or non-medical) readers, the 
utility of alcoholic compounds in the treatment of disease 
may be formulated thus: (@) Alcohol is a tonic in languid 
states of the system ; (4) in certain fevers and inflammations 
it acts as a cardiac stimulant, and prevents too rapid waste ; 
(c) it helps the nervous system to pull through severe and 
sudden drains, whether of matter, water, or blood. Expressed 
in other words, the question might be put in this way: all 
diseases may be considered, so far as treatment is concerned, 
as belonging to two great classes—diseases of reaction and 
diseases of exhaustion. In the former, alcohol quickens an 
already too active circulation ; in the latter, it commonly helps 
an enfeebled circulation. For example, during the treatment 
of a long fever an alcoholic medicine would be at first injurious 
in augmenting local congestions and nerve-disturbances: but 
a time comes when a number of symptoms indicating de- 
bility are alleviated or removed by the judicious addition of 
alcohol to the more strictly alimentary food. Now, a master 
of therapeutic art would rightly discern when to begin the 
alcohol, and would recognize the signs which showed that 
it did not agree ; he would be guided by age, sex, habit of 
body, and social condition ; and he would not fail to measure 
the ‘dominant type of the epidemic.’ The watchful physician 
will note diligently the effects of wine for two or three days 
after it is first administered; like a good general, he will 
advance or withdraw his forces according to the needs of his 
patient ; and he obeys no school or dogma except that which 
declares it to be his duty to cure the sufferer in the shortest 
and safest time and by all lawful means. Do not the laity 
feel themselves most secure when in the hands of a man who 
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is free from whims and partialities, whose philosophic eye and 
touch proclaim vigour and forethought, and who uses alco- 
hol just as he uses opium or mercury or antimony, precisely 
when he knows that it is wanted and will accomplish most 
benefit ? 

Sir Samuel Baker relates a noteworthy event during his 
journey to discover the Albert-Nyanza. He had been an 
abstainer for two years from all alcoholic drinks, and to this 
rigid abstinence he probably owed much. But now he got 
fever of a low kind, and this would not yield until he took 
some spirit distilled from the fermented pulp of the sweet 
potato. It was the only alcoholic medicine which he could 
obtain. 

Observe how alcohol will support the power of the heart 
when it is softened, and consequently weakened, by acute 
disease—say rheumatic fever. The pulse is very rapid and 
feeble ; or it is very weak, intermittent, and retarded. Two 
tablespoonfuls of brandy are administered every hour for 
twenty-four hours (to the exclusion of every other drug); a 
desperate crisis of exhaustion and syncope is passed through, 
and the pulse becomes regular and comparatively strong.! 
The late Dr. Todd sometimes ordered for his fever patients 
in hospital thirty or more ounces of brandy in twenty-four 
hours. There is a strong feeling that Dr. Todd carried his 
practice too far, however valid may have been his theory.’ 
But then he had not the advantage of two little instruments 
now in common use—the sphygmograph, which tells the 
force of the pulse, and the thermometer, which measures the 
body-heat. The indications furnished by these delicate tests 
are the chief guides to the prescription of alcohol during the 
progress of acute disease. 

Pain, as such, ought never to be treated with alcohol. In 
this point lies (as in ambush) one of our gravest dangers. 
Pain clamours for more or less immediate relief; and, as 
alcohol (in the form of brandy) is always at hand, or can be 

1 Lancet, June 19, 1875. See also Lancet, October 27, 1877, p. 631. 

3 In a non-medical review we cannot do more than state that the very 
part of Dr Todd’s practice which excited the fiercest condemnation, 
namely, his administration of very large doses of alcohol in high fever, 
turns out to agree best with the result of physiological investigation, and 
has been practically sanctioned by such eminent Continental physicians 
as Liebermeister, Binz, and Socin. In the Franco-German war of 
1870-71, poisoned-wound fevers were common enough ; and Professor 
Socin successfully treated many cases with 100 grains of quinine and 


three bottles of wine every day. So incomprehensible to the non- 
medical mind is the coo/ing influence of alcohol in certain malignant 


fevers ! 
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easily obtained, its deadening or narcotic influence is naturally 
tried. The poisonous effects of it are felt plainly enough. 
But the essence of the false step is this: that more and more 
alcohol is needed for the specific purpose ; that a diseased 
craving for it may take root ; and that in the vast majority of 
cases the source of the pain is not struck at and removed. Medi- 
cinesfor pain (remedialand curative) exist in a bountiful number, 
but require professional skill in their choice and application ; 
and the only rational use of alcohol under these circumstances 
is in helping to keep at bay the deathly collapse which 
agonizing pain sometimes produces. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that in the chronic neuralgia of aged people some good 
wine is often an important part of the diet. 

Akin to pain in many of its deeper: affinities is the large 
group of convulsive disorders. Here a medical man may bea 
wise counsellor, or a veritable ‘evil genius.’ Admitting that 
some acute forms of convulsion require temporary treatment 
with alcoholic stimulants to ward off general exhaustion and 
heart failure, those stimulants should be always employed as 
an aid to the digestion of proper food. To order wine in 
habitually large doses for the hypochondriac man, or the 
hysteric woman, is a treason against their moral nature. It 
does not raise them from their depression, but immerses 
them more hopelessly in it ; it affords a diabolic occupation to 
their poor, vacant minds, and will almost infallibly make 
them inebriates in the.long run; and it distracts attention 
from the main points for which the medical adviser ought to 
fight—a more healthy fibre and tone of body, and congenial 
pursuits for the intellect. The influence of frequent alcoholic 
intoxication in producing insanity is one of the tritest things 
in medical practice; but here again we see how many-sided 
the science of healing is, as there is at least one form of mental 
disease which demands a comparatively large quantity of 
beer or wine for its successful treatment.' 

When a person is losing blood quickly, and the skin 

1 See Lectures on Insanity and its Treatment, by Dr. Blandford, who 
announces the following ‘kind of diet’ as necessary for the cure of 
melancholia. Before getting out of bed in the morning the patient is to 
have rum and milk, or egg and sherry ; breakfast of meat, eggs, and café 
au lait, or cocoa ; beef tea, with a glass of port at eleven o’clock ; a good 
lunch or dinner at two, with a couple of glasses of sherry ; at four, some 
more beef tea, or an equivalent ; at seven, dinner or supper, with stout 
and port wine ; and at bed-time, stout or ale, with chloral or morphia 
(op. cit., 2nd edit., p. 211). In that form of insanity known as acute 
delirium the value of highly etherized wines is recognized by most 


alienist physicians, especially when profound exhaustion threatens 
heart failure. 
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becomes deadly white, and the pulse can be hardly felt, how 
tempting it is to rush to the brandy bottle, and pour the fiery 
liquor as if it were water down the poor creature’s throat. If 
not scientific, it, at least, looks philanthropic and bountiful, 
and has the air of those ministering angels who so often have 
more zeal than knowledge. Now we may unreservedly 
concede (with a distinguished physician not long deceased) 
that there are cases in which the loss of blood is so large that 
the nervous centres are drained of force to a degree that 
immediately threatens life. An adult man or woman may, 
under these circumstances, swallow a pint of brandy, or a 
bottle of port wine, without the least intoxication, and with 
the ‘sole result of resurrection from almost absolute death, 
The possibility of a suddenly fatal heart-stoppage is also an 
urgent indication for the free administration of alcohol, which 
may tide over a crisis during which the system is too 
exhausted to assimilate food. But when the hemorrhage 
is stopped, ought we to go on giving the brandy or the wine ? 
No practice can be more absurd and dangerous, for we not 
only impart no strength by doing so, but we incur the risk of 
making the blood flow out again. Once we saw a young girl 
who had lost much blood after the extraction of a tooth; she 
was nearly insensible, and was much convulsed. A doctor 
had staunched the blood, and had given random directions 
that the child must have ‘plenty of port wine.’ Another 
doctor was summoned, who pointed out with much common 
sense that the unconsciousness and the convulsion would be 
relieved, not by alcohol, but by nourishment, and that, as 
soon as the act of swallowing could be performed, milk was 
to be administered in small and frequent quantities. The 
result was perfectly satisfactory, and illustrates the method 
of proceeding which ought to be no professional or technical 
secret, since great mischief is done in these cases by ignorance 
and rashness. Extreme nervous shock (or collapse) caused 
by violence, or strong emotion, or perhaps by a surgical 
operation, resembles in several of its features the condition 
produced by hemorrhage, and demands, in some instances, a 
few doses of strong alcoholic stimulants, repeated at short 
intervals, 

Specialized forms of alcohol may help to rescue the body 
from certain morbid states, or promote an otherwise tardy 
convalescence. There is, for instance, a state of downright 
debility produced by a failure of the stomach to digest food ; 
a state of poor watery blood, in which food and drugs have 
only a slow effect; and a state of system in which con- 
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sumption threatens, or is suspected to exist in a latent form. 
The sagacity of the physician will be tested by his searching 
all arrangements of household hygiene, and discovering what 
is bad in them; for if the food be indifferently cooked, and 
the water supply tainted, if sleep and rest are always defective, 
and the nervous system overworked or over-worried, alcohol in 
any shape may be a poison instead of a beneficent medicine, 
Then there are certain complaints of childhood, which the 
daily allowance of a little good wine may hinder from 
developing into serious disease ; but (as was said by the late 
Dr. Anstie) wine should be given to children as a medicine, 
flavoured with a vegetable bitter, and not as a beverage 
at meals. 

The events of the last Arctic expedition directed attention 
to the influence of alcohol in preventing or intensifying 
attacks of scurvy. Does alcohol possess antiscorbutic pro- 
perties? It can be shown that, at all events, alcohol must 
not be charged with the production of scurvy, for those 
officially connected with the Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital 
allege that cases of scurvy occur most rarely among the crews 
of ships the members of which are allowed a ‘tot’ of grog 
daily. Since lime and lemon juice have (by legal enactment) 
been fortified and administered with a small quantity of 
alcohol, scurvy has decreased 80 per cent. in British merchant 
ships.' 

The use of alcoholic ‘drinks in hospitals and workhouse 
infirmaries has engaged much attention both within and 
outside the medical profession. The lay governors of some 
hospitals are startled now and then when a statement is pub- 
lished of the gross consumption of alcohol in the wards. 
Thus, at the infirmary of Newcastle-upon-Tyne it was found, 
about four years ago, that 1,000 bottles of wine and 400 
bottles of spirits were consumed annually. The subject was 
carefully considered by the medical board, and an assurance 
was given that the use of alcohol had been strictly regulated 
by the needs of individual cases. It was proved that the 
amount of alcoholic stimulants mentioned just now corre- 
sponded to an average of-only two-thirds of a bottle of wine 
and one quarter of a bottle of spirits for each patient during 
the whole of his stay in the hospital : a very moderate quan- 
tity when it is remembered that many of the cases treated 
were of great severity. Sometimes the Poor Law guardians of 
a parish will lecture a medical officer on the injuriousness of 


1 Lancet, December 2, 1876. 
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alcohol in the treatment of acute disease, forgetting that, if 
convalescence be hastened by such treatment, the saving of 
money may be far more than the prime cost of the alcoholic 
medicine. In one case the guardians passed a resolution to 
stop the allowance of alcoholic stimulants to the sick inmates 
of a workhouse hospital ; but the officials were warned by the 
Local Government Board that they entirely exceeded their 
powers, and would incur a serious responsibility if they acted 
contrary to the opinion of their medical officer in the treat- 
ment of the sick poor. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
resolution was handsomely rescinded when legal responsi- 
bilities were so clearly explained and enforced. But the whole 
question is a very important one, and the great difficulty 
before the different boards of guardians is to keep clear of 
the abuse of alcohol by the patients, and yet not to cripple 
their medical officers in the management of their cases.! 

In the establishment of the London Temperance 
Hospital an experiment is said to be made on a broad scale 
in the non-alcoholic treatment of disease. The title of this 
hospital seems to imply that other hospitals are not con- 
ducted on ‘temperance’ principles; and that the medical 
officers of these hospitals all over the country do not exercise 
the same skill and care in the prescription of alcohol as they 
do when they prescribe other potent medicines. The secre- 
tary of the London Temperance Hospital has publicly stated 
(British Medical Fournal, November 11, 1876) that a large 
majority of the medical profession ‘still consider the use of 
alcohol necessary to the cure of disease ; many regard it as 
essential to any recovery, and many more to a good and 
rapid recovery. Now, whether this assertion be true or false, 
we do not stop here to inquire. But the secretary ventures 
on ground, where he is sure to receive a challenge, when he 
adds that the practice which has been just ascribed to the 
‘large majority of the profession’ is proved to be unsound, if, 
in the treatment of various diseases, and of many persons of 


1 How much can be done by thought and judgment in this matter is 
shown by a report made to the Wrexham board of guardians in 1876 by 
the master of the workhouse. In 1870 the expenditure on alcoholic 
medicines and drinks was 149/. 16s. 9d.; in 1875 only 412 25. 2d. A few 
sessions ago a Parliamentary paper was issued showing the quantity and 
cost of alcoholic drinks supplied at the expense of the rates to paupers in 
every union in England. In 1871 the aggregate quantity of ale, wines, 
and spirits consumed by the paupers was 10,125,050 pints ; in 1876 the 
quantity consumed was 6,964,005 pints, thus disclosing a decrease in five 
years of 3,161,045 pints, or 31 percent. See British Medical Fournal, 


July 14, 1877. 
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different constitutions, the supposed necessary cause of cure 
be withheld, and yet recovery is not prevented or delayed ; 
but, if any difference be perceptible, is facilitated and more 
perfectly effected. Where did the secretary learn his logic ? 
How can he prove that recovery was not ‘ delayed,’ and that 
it might not have occurred more quickly (at least in some 
persons) by the judicious use of alcoholic medicine? Further, 
he seems not to know that in every hospital, manned by 
scientific doctors (untrammelled by anti-scientific restric- 
tions), a certain proportion of acute cases are cured safely and 
quickly without alcohol or alcoholic drugs, for every case is 
treated solely according to its apparent needs.’ Imagine a 
hospital to be instituted for the cure (or attempted cure) of 
all diseases without the help of opium or of mercury. It is 
conceivable that a large number of patients might be dis- 
missed seemingly ‘ cured,’ who were, in fact, relieved only for a 
time, or whose convalescence might have been hastened if 
one or other of those medicines had been administered. 
Deliberately we say that if, like ignorant children, we throw 
away a weapon because we do not know how to handle it, we 
criminally reject one of the gifts of healing, and so far starve 
our therapeutic resources. 

But the establishment of the London Temperance Hospital 
conveys a useful lesson. It is one of the trite charges 
brought against medical men that they order alcoholic drinks 
for their patients in a careless way, and without the restraints 
and responsibilities which attend the prescription of other 
medicines. Most anxiously have we tested this allegation 
out of the mouths of many witnesses, and we are reluctantly 
compelled to acknowledge that there is a fragment of truth 
in it. The kernel of this matter seems to be as follows :—-In 
all professions there are men whose modes of thought and 
habits of action are pre-scientific—either careless or im- 
pulsive ; they meet the wishes of clients with bland respon- 
sions, or they prescribe the alcohol because it is less 
pharmaceutical than domestic, and it is sure to be in the 
cupboard or in the cellar. Every one foolishly asks the doctor, 
‘What am I to drink?’ which means almost always, ‘What 
alcoholic stuff is best (or least harmful) for me?’ Now imagine 


1 And when these apparent needs are less thought of than medical 
theories and fashions, things are sure to go wrong. Thus we have seen 
some statistics of the London Hospital for 1856-60, when there was a 
sudden increase of mortality synchronously with a sudden increase in the 
consumption of alcoholic medicines, in obedience to a wave of ‘ stimu- 
lation ’ then passing over the medical world. 
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a poor creature at a big hospital or dispensary, seen in due 
turn among an endless crowd of out-patients, and is there not, 
at least, a chance of his getting a quick off-hand instruction— 
‘Take some porter, or ‘Take a little gin and water,’ with 
small heed or self-questioning whether he may not be one 
just rescued by earnest proselytism from the tyranny of drink- 
poisons, and now in fearful danger of going back to his old 
sad ways because the doctor said that porter or gin would 
‘do him good?’ Then it cannot be denied that here and 
there are medical men who are intemperate, and therefore 
unsafe advisers on a matter in which they have advised them- 
selves so badly. But (we ask with the deepest emphasis) 
why are brandy and wine ordered in definite quantities and 
at definite times during sickness, and often in such a random 
manner during health? The regulation of ‘times’ and 
‘quantities’ is as important in the one case as in the other. 
Granting all that can be said in favour of malt and vinous 
drinks, yet the morbid craving for them is so easily implanted 
in a certain number of persons (happily only a very few out 
of the whole community), that cautions and safeguards ought 
never to be outside the province of the far-seeingpractitioner. 
And what a stimulus to moderation lies in this assured fact, 
that he who has been habitually moderate in early life is 
almost sure to weather the nerve and blood storms of his 
middle years, and is much more likely to get into safe 
harbour after a tempestuous illness without vital loss or 
damage. Nothing is more startlingly certain than that the 
course of an almost desperate inflammation or fever, trembling 
in the balance of life and death, is often determined by the 
temperance or indulgence of the preceding ten or twenty years. 

In the border land between medicine and food, there is a 
small but well-marked territory in which alcoholic drinks 
exercise a beneficial sway. To some nervous people sleep is 
a precarious (if not impossible) gift, unless coaxed by a little 
wine or beer at bed-time with the usual solid diet. Or there 
is a chronic trouble of wakefulness during the hour of dawn in 
summer, which may be met in the same way; and in either 
case the plan now recommended is better than an habitual 
resort to chloral and the salts of bromine. Again, after an 
accidental exposure to cold and wet a bad catarrh can be 
warded off now and then by a medicinal draught of wine and 
hot water. The chilled blood, which is slowly circulating on 
the surface of the body, is driven onward through the impetus 
given to the heart’s action by the alcohol, warmer blood takes 
the place of the colder, which regains its dynamic heat when 
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it gets into the internal parts of the body.' From this familiar 
fact let no conclusion be drawn that the consumption of 
alcohol is necessary as a protection against the effects of very 
cold weather. Extremes of temperature are best endured’ by 
those who exhibit moderation in all things; and in’ hot 
climates nothing is so surely and rapidly fatal as gluttony in 
eating and drinking, 

Thirdly : Is alcohol ever a food? In other words, can it 
contribute to the nutrition of the body? The evidence given 
is conflicting and confusing. On the one hand, it is contended 
by physiological chemists (Messrs. Wanklyn and Cooper), and 
by a professor of therapeutics (Dr. Wood, of Pennsylvania), 
that there is a transformation of alcohol in the human system 
into a substance of nutritive value. On the other hand, it is 
urged by a physician of high repute, that ‘there is a great 
deal of injury done to health by alcohol in its various shapes, 
even in so-called moderate quantities: it leads to the de- 
generation of tissues ; it spoils the health, and it spoils the 
intellect.’ And another physician (who is fond of lecturing 
upon this subject) asserts dogmatically that there is ‘no 
evidence whatever of any useful service being rendered by 
this agent’ (alcohol). The non-scientific laity are puzzled by 
such contradictory verba magistri. Is it not a matter, after 
all, on which observation and common sense may say a little ? 
Here is a substance which has a history of more than 4,000. 
years, and which has been associated with the highest civili- 
zation. Look round now, not merely at ourselves through 
our insular spectacles, but at our Continental neighbours in 
their domestic and convivial life. In Italy ‘il vino nostrale’ 
is universally regarded as the natural adjunct and adjuvant 
of bread. Sit down to a public dé&euner or dinner in any 
part of France, and you see men, women, and children par- 
taking of wine with as little consciousness of doing anything 
unusual as we have when we drink tea or coffee. A traveller 
in Spain says that the use of wine has been universal ever 
since the days when Don Quixote and his squire emptied a 
skinful of the beverage in the goatherd’s hut ; and assemblages 
of many thousand people may be gathered at a bullfight, and 
not a drunken person or a policeman seen. Now, conceding 
with a modern writer that ‘ northern drunkenness is a survival 
of northern feasting and northern prowess,’ we cannot help 
agreeing with M. Taine that.what is required in England is, 

1 It is assumed that shelter has been reached, wet clothes removed, 


and the benefit of a fireside enjoyed ; otherwise the blood-vessels of the 
skin would not dilate. 
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not so much total abstinence, as a national reform of the 
public taste. We are so accustomed to adulteration and 
poisoning with fusel-oil and eau-de-vie, that the purer wines 
seem (as M. Taine says) ¢rop légers for us; the gross and 
heavy natures of northern latitudes crave for the whip of 
coarse stimulation-—a caricature of an instinctive want of the 
economy. The immense majority of England’s people are 
neither gluttons nor drunkards, and the practice of drinking 
too much alcohol is as disgusting to them as eating too much 
beef or too much bread. When a legitimate want is satisfied, 
there is an end of the matter; and the statement of an 
oratorical physician that ‘moderate drinking is the moral 
mainspring of all the drunkenness in the land, and of all the 
crime to which it leads’ is not only contrary to truth, but 
intrinsically absurd ; as it would be just as good an argument 
against eating at all that we might possibly eat too much. 
If we see persons who do not know when to stop eating or 
drinking, we mark such persons as passionate or insane ; we 
say, not that the things eaten and drunk are necessarily 
poisonous, but that the bad use of them is a sign that a 
natural taste has degenerated into a vice, and that the dis- 
cipline of the body is not under control. 

An argument repeated day after day is, that- because 
alcohol is not identical in chemical structure with any tissue 
in the human body it has no nutritive value. All recent 
research goes to discredit the idea that special tissues are 
directly nourished by food-ingredients which exactly resemble 
them in constitution ; consequently, there is no more @ priort 
reason why alcohol should not assist the nutrition of tissues 
into which fat enters, than that fatty or saccharine foods 
should do so. In fact, the argument mentioned above is an 
outcome of mere laboratory physiology, of scientific synthesis 
run wild, and without breadth or depth of view. Tea, coffee, 
and tobacco have no analogues in the vital framework ; but 
no one denies their utility as nerve (or neurotic) medicines, 
and by their action in saving vital wear and waste they are 
indirectly foods. 


‘ During the adult period of life all mankind exhibit a craving for 
nerve stimulation. In northern latitudes this instinct is gratified by 
the alcoholic stimulating beverages in ordinary use. Within the 
tropics, where their heat-generating properties are not needed, the 
craving is satisfied by the non-alcoholic stimulants—coffee, tea, 
tobacco, and opium. The instinct for a nerve-stimulant is caused 
in man (and not in brutes) by the great use of the nerve centres, and 
in the greater exhaustion of nerve force. Abstinence from one is 
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made up by the use of another. In our own climate those who 
abstain entirely from alcohols fall back with avidity on coffee and tea, 
which supply the nerve-stimulant needed.’ 


In this craving for the so-called nerve medicines there lies 
a danger in one special direction. Make alcoholic drinks 
difficult to get, or persuade the world that they are shockingly 
dangerous and wrong, and you may drive people on far worse 
‘rocks ahead.’ A physician has lately called attention to the 
consumption of opium in a single village in North Wales. 
One druggist in the neighbourhood sells two quarts of laudanum 
in a week, and says that a single family has been known to 
spend in that time ten shillings on opium. We are told also 
that the use of laudanum is excessive all over the ‘black 
country. Tobacco intoxication is seen everywhere, but the 
moral and religious engines for its conquest are feeble and 
few ;' and would there not be much more tobacco smoked, 
opium chewed, and chloral drunk, if there should ever be a 
‘Total Suppression of the Liquor Traffic?’ Imprisoned 
appetites burst out in strong and fearful ways, and we dispute 
the propriety of ‘total abstinence’ being enforced as a rule 
on the community, for the same reason that we object to 
monasticism, or any other attempt to defeat and destroy (not 
control) the legitimate instincts of the human organism. . 

For the ideal man, placed in ideal circumstances, there is 
no more necessity for alcoholic drinks than there is for in- 
fusions or decoctions of tea and coffee, or for inhaling the 
smoke of a noxious weed. The ideal man does not know 
that he has a brain, or spinal cord, or nerves. There are 
numbers of men and women—happy creatures !—endowed 
with such perfect health, and such fine equipoise of mind 
and body, that they can do anything and everything with 
head or hands, and never feel the need of vulgar stimulants 
(or sedatives) such as a glass of beer or a cup of coffee. Ata 
parochial meeting of the Church of England Temperance 
Society we once heard a gaol chaplain rehearse how much he 
got through every Sunday ‘ without a drop of intoxicating stuff’ 
to help him ; and ‘why’ (he asked) ‘can’t every one do the 
same?’ Beyond doubt scores of thousands of people ‘ do the 
same,’ to their unspeakable advantage. No one has asserted 


1 We have before us a number of the Anti-Tobacco Fournal, issued 
by the British Anti-Tobacco Society. Like all counterblasts, it is rather 
one-sided; but some combined and energetic effort is necessary to expose 
the evils of tobacco-smoking, and to teach the pale idiotic striplings who 
are puffing at every street corner what a store of troubles they are sowing 
for themselves in after life. 
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of alcohol that it is a nutritional power and necessity, like 
meat or bread: the most finished brain-work, and the most 
arduous physical toil, are constantly accomplished without 
such an uncertain auxiliary.; Healthy children should be 
trained, not only to. live without wine and beer, but even to 
think of them as disagreeable physic ; and no social crime 
brings a surer penalty than that, of alluring little folk of tender 
years to partake of the convivial indulgences of their elders.' 
But when all this has been said, we must (as a living physician 
well puts it) regard the human system, not as it is formed by 
nature, but as it is deformed by use ; not as it is in itself, but 
as it is made by its environment. A man of what is called 
a ‘full habit of body’ makes a declamatory speech that he 
‘never tastes a drop of strong drink, and is all the better 
without it.’ Very likely; for Nature has granted him the 
boon of strong coarse fibres, and not only plenty of good 
blood, but a facile blood-making power. He little thinks of 
his next-door neighbours, perhaps, or the people who live: on 
the other side of the street—poor, thin, phlegmatic, delicate 
mortals, not exactly ill, but scarcely ever heartily alive ; 
striving, nevertheless, to do their duty to God and man: and 
where is the ascetic that will deny to these fragile beings 
the warmth and force so easily got by the moderate use 
of some simple alcoholic drink? Are we to hear without 
a protest the statement of the rhetorical preacher, that 
alcohol is ‘at the best a needless luxury’??? The .end ‘of 
human existence would seem, according to some, to be a 
‘total abstainer.’ We take it that the standard of humanity 
is more nearly reached by God-fearing men and women, who 
(with thankful hearts) eat beef and drink beer, or abstain from 
beef and beer, precisely as they find that temperance or 
abstinence will make their bodies better instruments for doing 
the work appointed for them by God in this world.’ 

It is this mistaking of means for an end which.so disturbs 
the relative position of this question in the Christian polity. 


1 In the regiment of many a ‘ Band of Hope’ the practised medical eye 
will discern pale, strumous little creatures, who might be wonderfully 
benefited by the medicinal use of wine. But what need would there be 
of ‘ Bands of Hope,’ if the preparation for the ordinance of Confirmation 
were always what it ought to be, and if the catechumens were properly 
taught to remember that. one part of the vow then renewed by them was 
to keep the body in ‘ temperance, soberness, and chastity ?’ 

* Temperance Record, May 30, 1878. 

% A remarkable statement was published in the A/edical: Times: and 
Gazette for 1878 on the value of the abundant store of wine in sustaining 
the population of Paris during the German siege of 1870-71. 
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To raise the ‘touch not, taste not,’ of an effete code into a 
new moral dogma, is bad. To make that same ‘touch not, 
taste not,’ a new engine for moral redemption is good—a high 
Apostolic good. Abstain, utterly abstain, from all alcoholic 
substances, even to your own physical discomfort, if thereby 
you can reclaim a single drunkard, and rescue his soul from 
moral extinction; but abstain also from wrath, lies, hard 
words, and uncharitableness. Remember that he who touches 
not and tastes not is less of an example than he who touches 
and tastes and yet does himself no harm. Such an one can 
eat and drink without surfeit ; he can be angry and sin not. 
Drunkenness is a ‘work of the flesh,’ but not more so than 
the other ‘works of the flesh’ which S. Paul describes ; all of 
which are equally revolts against that law of temperance which 
guards the equilibrium of body and soul. Medical men can 
testify how often workers for God try to be ‘total abstainers,’ 
how they earnestly persevere, and how, in spite of their most 
cherished sympathies and interests, they at last ‘break down,’ 
sorrowfully confessing that they cannot live without the 
‘ poisonous stuff’ and the ‘needless luxury.’ But we do not 
hear these things at Temperance meetings; no lights and 
shades are there; even the best speakers are advocates for a 
cause, instead of showing the way to a many-sided truth! A 
correspondent of the Church of England Temperance Chronicle 
asks how the miracle of Our Lord turning water into wine is 
to be explained, for it is a stumbling-block in her path. Poor 
puzzled innocent! If the wonder-work had been the other 
way, what countless homilies would have been preached upon 
the text! There is no more trace in the New Testament of 
the suppression of the liquor traffic than there is of the sup- 
pression of human nature. ‘Our little systems have their 
day,’—sometimes hardly that ; and the magnificent eclecticism 
of Holy Scripture survives them all. Nor is it less one of the 
truths that differentiate Christian ethics that it is distinctly 
lawful to take wine for the sake of innocent cheer and festal 
joy. Such decent liberty is as different from riotous carousing 
as law is from licence. The Roman poet sings without a 
note of shame that, because a darling friend has returned safe 
from war, he will indulge in a frantic orgy which will amaze 
even the Bacchanalians.?, But at the wedding-feast, and at 
the prodigal’s return, are we such degenerate children of the 


1 The excellent tone of the Bishop of Rochester’s recent sermon at 
Westminster Abbey (reported in the Zemperance Record, May 8, 1879) 
deserves thankful acknowledgment. 

2 Hor. Carmi. ii. 6. 
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New Covenant that we can drink our mellow wine and eat 
our fatted calf in heathenish forgetfulness that Our Lord has 
hallowed our very appetites, and has shown us how to use 
them as ritual acts of praise and thanksgiving ? 

And now how shall we deal with our present distress, the 
sin of drunkenness so prevalent among us ; though we do not 
call it (with many) a national sin? Firstly, the sin must be 
analysed as a bit of moral pathology. Drunkards have been 
classified into morbid drinkers and vicious drinkers. Morbid 
drinking is a form of insanity; it consists of an irresistible 
craving which a person cannot overcome :—‘ his affections are 
weakened, his intellect fails, his will becomes weak, he neglects 
his affairs, and ruins his family.’ In a considerable proportion 
of instances symptoms of insanity actually precede the outbreak 
of intemperate habits. Then the causes most generally assigned 
as leading to the formation of the habit of drinking imply the 
operation of influences which tend to produce cerebral or 
mental disease. Among such are sunstroke, blows on the 
head, hemorrhage, and nervous shocks. The feature of 
periodicity, which occurs in all well-marked cases of the so- 
called dipsomania, or oinomania, is in accord with-the known 
habit of the typical forms of nervous disease. Lastly, the 
inheritance of a badly-organized or defective nervous system 
may cause alcoholic intemperance, just as it may cause other 
forms of moral degradation and intellectual! failure.’ As 
morbid drunkenness is, therefore, practically a form of disease, 
it is a scientific absurdity to treat it as a crime. A more 
abject psychological condition can be hardly conceived ; 
and in our pity we should consider the proper care of 
the dipsomaniac, and the alleviation of his condition. Profes- 
sional attention was called to this malady by Salvatori, a 
physician practising at Moscow sixty years ago ; but it is only 
lately we have realized that the victims of the malady are as 
powerless to help themselves as any patients who ever entered 
a lunatic asylum: they are uncontrollable (to use Sir R. 
Christison’s words) by every plain, powerful, moral, and religious 
motive. The ‘alcoholic diathesis’ occurs in every class of 
society, and is met with even among women of high culture 
and refinement. Arguments and threats are alike useless in 
dealing with it. The late Mr. Dalrymple occupied much time 
and thought in accumulating evidence, and in trying to 
surround this question with its due importance ; but it was 
not until 1879 that our Legislature recognized the principle 
of State interference with the habitual drunkard, and his 


1 Dr. James Russell, in British Medical Fournal, November 14, 1874. 
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detention in inebriate institutions.' Vicious drinkers are those 
who become drunkards of their own will, and whose brutal 
instincts and passions overmaster the little intellectual faculty 
they ever had. The vice begins sometimes from a want of 
education, sometimes from idleness and riches, and sometimes. 
from bad company. ‘’Tis the company, the villanous com- 
pany,’ cries Falstaff, ‘that hath spoiled me. And just as 
insanity causes intemperance in drink, so does intemperance 
bring about insanity ; and often the medical man meets with 
a mixed condition, in which it is impossible to identify cause 
and effect. Lastly, it must be remembered that so long as 
drunkenness is a private sin, it does not (any more than other 
private sins) come within the scope of our legal tribunals. A 
drunken person is brought before a magistrate, not because 
he is drunken, but because he has been guilty of disorder, or 
because he cannot take care of himself. 

And now for that core of our subject in which the Church 
of England Temperance Society, if well-advised and well- 
administered, can lead the way so effectively with charity and 
wisdom—the prevention and cure of vicious drunkenness. 
Our measures are (a) restrictive, and (4) remedial. 

Concerning the restrictive branch of the question, we 
receive much help from the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on Intemperance. The conclusions of 
this Committee have been reached by a thorough and im- 
partial investigation. The. Committee hold no parley with 
proposals of absolute suppression, even under the guise of a 
Permissive Bill ;? but their regulative proposals are precise 
and clear. They recommend increased stringency in the issue 
of licences, a compulsory endorsement of serious offences on 
the licence, an increase of licence duties, and a better regula- 
tion of occasional licences. Previous convictions for drunken- 
ness should be more easily ascertained ; and the Sunday bond 


1 How far we were anticipated by our colonies in this matter, and 
how our own delay became the reproach of medical jurists, may be seen 
in a paper by Mr. Garman, British Medical Fournal, July 25, 1874. Dr. 
Druitt considers that inebriate reformatories are quite as necessary as 
lunatic asylums. 

2 We note with sorrow that some branches of the Church of England 
Temperance Society are making a truce with the so-called Permissive 
Bill as an oftensive and defensive weapon. Now the trade in alcoholic 
drinks (beer and wine) is either right or wrong. If wrong, it ought to be 
made illegal by an Act of the Legislature, and not by the accident of a 
local popular vote ; if right and legal, no local popular vote ought to 
coerce a minority, and practically confiscate property. It is the fear of 
a Permissive Bill which has done so much to organize a huge confederacy 
for the protection of the trade in drink, to the damage of the public weal. 
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jide traveller might be more strictly defined. The most 
disappointing thing in the Report is the absence of any recom- 
mendation in favour of placing grocers’ licences under the 
control of the licensing authorities. ‘The special facilities 
for obtaining alcoholic drinks, created by the grocer’s licence, 
have, beyond question, had the effect of encouraging habits of 
intemperance among women. The strongly expressed opinion 
of more than 900 physicians, surgeons, and. general prac- 
titioners, which appeared in our columns, and were communi- 
cated to the Committee, have been ignored.’! The evidence 
seems perfectly conclusive that the grocer’s licence is the cause 
of much secret drinking, and at odd hours (ze. apart from 
meals); and it is this’ irregular drinking which saps the 
discipline and the happiness of so many families. Let the 
purchase of alcoholic drinks be done openly, at a shop or store 
publicly known to be set apart for the sale of these things. 
But now women, servants, and even children can buy what 
may be even a poison to them under cover of visiting an 
ordinary tradesman’s shop for a totally different purpose. 
This pestilent licence has been the bane and misery of social 
life, and deserves the severest moral reprobation.? 

We touch with reluctance on the ‘Sunday Closing Ques- 
tion,’ which affects so many interests and prejudices, But this 
much is clear, that public opinion in the matter must be 
coaxed, not forced. The practical wants of an enormous mass 
of our population, which are never grasped by orators and 
agitators who ‘live up in balloons,’ must be carefully and 
kindly studied, or a dangerous resentment and rebellion are 
sure to be begotten. If on the Lord’s Day all admittance is 
to be denied into any house in which bodily refreshment is 
sold, the weekly festival of Christians will be to a number of 
innocent folk a day of compulsory sadness and fasting. Here, 
as in a host of other regions of fierce debate, a compromise 
might be offered and accepted, and chiefly on two points: a 
further and considerable reduction in the number of hours 
during which alcoholic liquors are sold on the Lord’s Day, 
and an absolute prohibition of ‘consumption on the premises,’ 
except to those who partake of a ond fide meal. And whether 

1 Lancet, April 26, 1879. 

2 We desire in all fairness to call attention to some arguments on the 
other side of this question in the Brit, Med. Fournal, Feb. 17, 1877. 
The writer contends that the use of cheap wines is one of the most 
efficient agents in diminishing intemperance; and that the grocer’s 
licence isa practical means of limiting excessive drinking, and of breaking 


down the hurtful monopoly of the wealthy publicans, 
8’ On this Sunday question the Church of England Temperance 
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on Sundays or on week days, the open sale of ardent spirits is 
an indefensible abomination. Some years ago, Chief Justice 
Tansey is reported to have said in the Supreme Court of the 
United States— 


‘If any State deems the retail and internal traffic in ardent 
spirits injurious to its citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, 
vice, or debauchery, I see nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent it from regulating or restraining the traffic, or from 
prohibiting it altogether if it thinks proper.’ ! 


We have discussed restrictive proposals first, although it 
is the harsher side of a difficult social subject. But while 
legislatures and party organizations are wrangling, numbers 
of quiet thoughtful people, with an unerring dislike of coercion 
and penal laws, are thinking over messages of peace and 
remedies of amelioration. Men and women will not be 
dragooned into morality ; and even if they could, it is not the 
Gospel plan. Oh, the magic of a little sympathy! Foremost 
among remedial influences is the promotion of public and 
personal hygiene. Is there one person in a thousand among 
the so-called upper and middle classes who has seen for 
himself the horribly wretched condition of many of the houses 
of the poor in our large towns? Take such a statement as 
that made early in 1879 to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
by a deputation from S. Luke’s, in which the overcrowding 
was represented as of a most sad and appalling character, and 
instances were given which fully bore out the plea’ A 
practical paralysis has come over the promising Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act. What an old story it is (part of the rather 
faded panorama unrolled at most Total Abstinence meetings) 
that drink causes misery ; whereas the converse is quite as 
often true, that misery drives people to despair, and goads 
them into the stupefaction of poisonous liquors! The habitual 
breathing of bad air (however contaminated) causes a morbid 
craving for narcotic drinks and drugs. With what judgment 
and precision the precepts of personal cleanliness were laid 
down by Celsusand Galen! It was not till the period of dark- 
ness which followed the collapse of the Roman Empire that 
dirt became the odour of sanctity under the example of 
fanatical devotees. Then about our water-supply: how 
remarkable that Aristotle specially advises a separate source 
Society (if we may judge from the official Chronicle) needs steadiness and 
moderation. How is it that in all great movements extreme men and 


extreme measures will force themselves to the front? 
1 Quoted in a recent book on America, entitled Through the Light 


Continent, by W. Saunders, 
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of drinking water to be obtained, different from that used for 
other purposes. Within the memory of those who are still 
young, the defilement of our springs has been proved to be 
the source of formidable and fatal diseases: how great, then, 
is the responsibility of providing pure water, if water is to be 
the universal drink ! 

The movement of seventeen and eighteen years ago to 
erect drinking fountains in our great towns was a good one, 
but the impulse was soon spent. Fresh cold water may be 
acceptable and invigorating for three or four months in the 
year ; but the severities and uncertainties of English weather 
create a real desire for a warm, nervine, and slightly stimulating 
beverage. It is curious that for about twenty years after the 
introduction of coffee in England we find a continued series 
of invectives against its adoption, both for medicinal and 
domestic purposes. Isaac Disraeli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, says that the history of coffee-houses, ere the 
invention of clubs, was that of the manners, the morals, and 
the politics of a people. Fancy a Royal proclamation in 1675 
for the suppression of coffee-houses as the great resort of idle 
and dissipated persons ;' and then, when Royal fickleness 
graciously allowed the trade in coffee to revive, how the 
delicious drink rouses classical memories of Zatlers and Specta- 
tors, and the bright social chatter of the literary men and wits 
of that day. But the happy institution of the coffee-house or 
tavern became practically extinct as the eighteenth century 
wore on, and there were few places for refreshment save those 
in which dull drunken carousing could be indulged. What a 
stroke of genius it seems that, after long weary years of the 
negative and minatory clause, ‘Thou shalt not drink, some 
brilliant philanthropists have thought that, as people must and 
will drink something, warm and wholesome stuff might be pro- 
vided and sold ; and that, not as a charity, but as a thriving 
piece of business. It was Dr. Chalmers’s ‘ expulsive power of a 
new affection’ applied to our poor animal needs. A Duke and 
a Lord Chancellor, in opening new coffee-houses (shall the 
proper phrase be house, home, tavern, or. palace ?), admit that 
those who sought simply by legislation to prevent men from 
resorting to beer-houses, gin-palaces, and the like, had not 
attended sufficiently to the necessity of providing attractive 


1 The women of the seventeenth century did not like coffee-houses 
more than the women of our own day like beer-houses. In the Women’s 
Petition against Coffee, 1674, they complain that ‘ on a domestic message 
a husband would stop by the way to drink a couple of cups of coffee.’ 
Quoted by Disraeli, Cur. of Lit. ii. 324. 
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substitutes. What a confession, and how true it is! Never 
mind now, however, who is to blame. Let the past bad diplo- 
macy be forgotten ; and let us all, moderate men and total 
abstainers, shake hands over a movement which has the germs 
of being a great moral and social success.' 

The establishment of milk-taverns is becoming remunera- 
tive, and would be very useful. The idea has been very 
successfully carried out in New York and other American 
cities. In these special restaurants iced and warm milk is the 
principal feature, and is served as a.nutritious drink with 
pastry, fruit, rice, coffee, tea, and chocolate. The shops are 
large, tastefully fitted up with flowers and shrubs, and are well 
patronized by all classes of the community at dinner-time and 
tea-time. There is a milk-tavern in Bristol which claims to 
be the first of the kind in England. In establishments of this 
new order there should be a shop for the supply of refresh- 
ment to the casual passer, and an agreeable place of resort 
inside to the working man; and in all other ways every 
reasonable requirement and innocent taste ought to be 
gratified. Refreshment sheds and stalls, especially near places 
much frequented by working people, are another way of 
meeting the horrible seductions of drinking bars and saloons. 
Another economic problem waiting to be solved is the supply 
of nourishing and non-intoxicating drinks in the harvest-field. 
Beverages of lime-juice are becoming acceptable, and are 
very innocent and wholesome. In all, or any of these ways, 
we invite and entreat medical men to help the ‘good cause.’ ? 

Here, then, is abundant good work cut out for the Church 
of England Temperance Society. But it is the spirit in which 
the work is attempted that suggests a few concluding com- 
ments. One of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrases is ‘ balance of 
mind and urbanity of style ;’ and the Society could not have 
a better guiding motto. The ‘urbanity of style’ may be 
exemplified by avoiding aggressive noise and rudeness ; by 
moderating popular prejudices when they hide the simplicity 
of truth ; and by being courteous, even to those whom we con- 


1 There is a view of this question which must not be forgotten. Tea 
and coffee may, if abused, become poisons as subtle, though not so 
dangerous, as alcohol ; even in moderate doses they act as poisons to 
many, and in excess they produce various severe disorders of nutrition. 
Coffee should be generally preferred to tea, and both should, as a rule, be 
accompanied by solid aliment.—See British and Foreign Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review, Jan. 1874. 

* Another remedial measure of high importance is ‘ air for the people’ 
in the shape of more places and opportunities for out-of-door recreation, 
and especially of playgrounds for the children of our town schools, 
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sider social wrong-doers. Thus, instead of calling publicans 
by every offensive name that can be applied to poor sinners, 
it would be a more Christian policy to show them that their 
commercial interests may be identified with the ‘temperance 
movement, and to invite them to become helpers with us in 
the promotion of general sobriety and good behaviour. If a 
trade be a lawful one, however undesirable from some points 
of view, it is to the interest of the community that those 
engaged in such trade shall be men of fair repute, and not 
mere adventurers without capital or character, wretches who 
adulterate their wares, harbour criminals, encourage gambling 
and other vices, and defy the law in every possible manner. 
Again, it is a severe test of urbanity of temper and style to 
see drunkenness mimicked on the stage in a fatuous way, as 
if it were a venial sin; to know that a drunkard may some- 
times hoodwink justice by making his intoxication an excuse 
for crime ; and to hear the lenient degree of punishment 
meted to the incorrigible sot, whose penalties ought to be 
cumulative if he is not insane. And then there comes the 
‘balance of mind,’ which is essentially the principle of tolera- 
tion. Goethe said that one has only to be old in order to be 
tolerant ; and in this respect the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society should follow the ruling scope and method of 
the Church herself. Within the Church there are conflicting 
sounds and clashing echoes, the arrogance of individual 
opinions, and the lethargy of those who have no opinions at 
all; but the corporate voice and energy are there, the 
missionary ardour, the undying flame. The Society is now 
old enough to throw off its early effervescence, and to re- 
member that unquenchable enthusiasm may be combined 
with the ripest judgment. Its efforts will, by God’s help, 
be successful in proportion as they are loving, tolerant, and 
in accord with the New Testament pattern. There isa great 
future before the Society, and may it be ever guided by wise 
and far-reaching counsels. 

‘Let your moderation be known untoall men.’ Abernethy, 
when asked what virtue was conducive to healthy life, replied 
in one word, Moderation. What we need so much at the 
present day is a fresh, breezy, uncrotchety philanthropy ; 
a philanthropy which has its measure running over with a 
happy unobtrusive Christian spirit. Human nature is not 
always hopelessly depraved ; encircle it (even common sense 
suggests) with higher spiritual influences and better physical 
surroundings, and the diviner part may come uppermost, 
teaching men with a quiet philosophy what John Wesley knew 
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and taught more than 130 years ago—how to use our meats 
and drinks, and to accept them with thanksgiving. 


“Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will; 
And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.’ 


ART. V.—FARRAR’S LIFE OF S. PAUL. 


1. The Life and Work of S. Paul. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
F.R.S. Two volumes, with coloured maps. (London, 
Paris, and New York, 1879.) 

2. Paulinism: A Contribution to the History of the Primitive 
Christian Theology. By OTTO PFLEIDERER, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology at Jena, &c. Translated. by 
EDWARD PETERS. Two volumes. (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1877.) 

3 The Church History of the First Three Centuries. By Dr. 
FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR, sometime Professor of 
Theology in the University of Tiibingen. (London and 
Edinburgh, 1878.) 

4. Oxford Sermons. Preached before the University. By 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. (London, 1879.) 


IT is one of the commonplaces of our own age, as it is of 
every age, that its phenomena indicate a time of rapid change 
and marked transition. We should form a false impression 
altogether of the course of events if we supposed this to 
be peculiar to our own time, or to any one time; for it is 
probably true that change and development in every depart- 
ment of thought are absolutely continuous, and that each 
period in the world’s history is truly and vitally connected 
with those which go before and which follow it ; so that the 
existence of a link of connexion, though it may sometimes 
be indistinguishable by human powers, may always be taken 
for granted. We are by no means bound, indeed, to accept 
any particular theory of cause and effect which any knot of 
hasty thinkers may seek to force upon us. But to be carried 
into the opposite extreme, and to suppose any event, or series 
of events, to be free of the causal zerus, and discontinuous. 
with the providential process which we. call the history of the 
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world, is to take up the untenable position in the Christian 
polemic, that any event can be what we call ardétrary, and to 
abandon to hostile disputants an outwork of religious philo- 
sophy which, as scientific methods of reasoning leaven human 
culture more and more, will be seen to be of the very first 
importance. 

To the apprehension of many persons, however, this 
progress of thought is at ordinary periods imperceptible, and 
altogether escapes the cursory attention which is all they can 
usually give to the more recondite antecedents of events. 
The river flows underground ; and through what subterranean 
caverns, or by what devious windings, it reaches the point 
where it may again emerge to the light of day, they do not 
care to enquire. For them the ‘philosophy of history’ is 
summed up in some few epochs which are the meeting- 
grounds of the slowly accumulated forces of previous periods ; 
and the violent collisions and blind heavings of thought 
which mark such periods attract their attention, to the exclu- 
sion of the less striking phenomena which went before. 
Their curiosity is excited and then satisfied by the thunder- 
storm ; and they omit to inquire how the electric forces were 
slowly stored up to admit of the sudden grand discharge 
which they so much admire. Thus, for example, a super- 
ficial school of historians are not unfrequently found to lavish 
compliments on a period like that of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, while they contemptuously pass over the 
four or five centuries before it; as, for instance, does Dr. 
Robertson,' who calls them simply ‘ages of darkness,’ the 
seats of ‘an illiberal superstition.’ It hardly occurs to them 
to consider that the one period which they despise may have 
been preparing the way for, and necessary for the production 
of, the other which they consider of so great importance. 

We are by no means forgetful that there are from time to 
time fresh departures in the direction of human thought ; 
crises of affairs, which have a very marked individuality. And 
although these are undoubtedly to be considered as the out- 
ward consequences of the working of deeper forces, and are 
rather cause causate than cause causantes, yet they display 
those forces in their most intelligible form, and write the con- 
ditions and the consequences of them broad upon the page 
of history, so that they can be recognized when they recur. 

Such a recurrence is, in fact, the evidence of a similarity of 
thought, though the circumstances under which it takes place 

1 View of the Progress of Society in Europe. From the Subversion 
of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century, p. 25. 
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may be very far from similar. It is the resemblance which, 
in one important respect, the works named at the head of 
this Article, and particularly the first of them, seems to us to 
present, when compared with those of the sixteenth century, 
that has set us upon this track of thought. We do not mean 
in any one of the specific conclusions to which they come, 
But our Neo-Reformers seem to us very similar to their 
earlier precursors in this respect, that they choose the Holy 
Scriptures as, by preference, the field of their activity; and, 
in the next place, that they look at the Holy Scriptures from 
a point of view peculiar in each case to themselves, and 
differing in important particulars from that held by their con- 
temporaries. 

These two particulars appear to us to constitute a sub- 
stantial similarity, though it unquestionably co-exists with 
specific differences no less real. In fact, the Neo-Reformers, 
as we have called them, proceed in an entirely different 
direction from that taken by the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Those desired, as they thought, to recall the world to 
the consciousness of the Scripture as more Divine ; and, while 
they strove to strip the Church of their day of the awfulness 
that had brooded around her altars, they would have com- 
pensated the world by the new Theophany and Divine In- 
dwelling which they pointed out in the written Word of God. 
These, on the contrary, devote the entire resources of their 
scholarship to show how pre-eminently human the Holy 
Scripture is in all its parts. But the fundamental likeness 
is there, in spite of this specific difference. 7hey rejected, as 
these reject, the ordinary conception of the Scripture current 
among their contemporaries, and seek to recommend another— 
whether better or worse is not now the point—as a means of 
bringing about extensive doctrinal changes ; and should they 
(which we are very far from anticipating) ever make good 
their contention, they will have initiated a new departure in 
religious thought, the ultimate consequences of which it will 
not be easy to foresee. 

With this introduction we proceed to examine the works 
before us, and especially that named first in the list above, to 
which the reputation of the writer and the position he occu- 
pies, the enterprise of the publishers, and the enormous success 
of the very similar Life of Christ from the same hand, which 
preceded it, will probably contribute to give considerable in- 
fluence—Dr. Farrar’s Life and Work of S. Paul. 

It is a very representative work, and could hardly have 
assumed its present form in any other than the second half 
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of the nineteenth century. Time was when the intention of 
a memoir was to portray in simple and inartificial lines, and 
with homely, not to say prosaic, touches, the character of the 
subject of it. We have long outgrown that conception of 
biography. The purpose now is not so much to exhibit the 
man himself, as the subjective impression which he has made 
upon his biographer. There can be no doubt that thus the 
world often obtains a telling and brilliant narrative; and if 
truth of portraiture is sometimes sacrificed to artistic effect, 
that is a loss of which the amused and approving listener is 
scarcely ever conscious, and would not care very much about 
even if he were. 

It is representative, therefore, not so much of the Apostle 
who has been made its subject malgré /ui (for even Apostles 
cannot choose their own biographers), or even wholly of the 
author who has written it ; but it is representative of the age, 
whose characteristic habits of thought it persistently repro- 
duces from the first page to the last. It will be found doubt- 
less to suit a generation which has a turn for historical 
research, and likes to see an ancient drama put upon the 
stage with scrupulous fidelity in costumes and scenery ; an 
age which affects the utmost realism in every one of the arts, 
and chooses to have its very histories made dramatic with 
thrilling incident and brilliant dialogue. The public of this 
age cannot endure to think patiently that it does not know 
the entire truth about a matter. It cannot bear blanks in the 
scenery of any drama, an imperfect dénotment in the plot, 
or a want of wraisemblance in the incidents. It will have the 
gaps painted over; and if the artist draws from his inner 
consciousness in order to do this, and disregards the indica- 
tions of the half-effaced lines he is engaged in piecing out, it 
is of little consequence to a generation which desires above 
all things to be amused, and in whose eyes a writer’s worst 
fault is to be dull. It is representative, again, of a generation 
of persons in whom the religious impulse is no longer intense 
and powerful, but has grown vague and weak by diffusion ; 
which misses, in its helpless state of division into innumerable 
sects, the inspiring force of the Catholic idea, and is trying 
to supply its place with a graceful unsectarian morality, very 
pretty in its way, but not deeply rooted, and as powerless 
as rose-water in a revolution to restrain the riotous passions 
of the human heart. It is an age too, which, though it does 
not bow itself altogether to Christianity, has come to realize 
what a grand phenomenon it is, and to understand that an 
effect so magnificent must have had an adequate cause. 
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And so, instead of the contempt and detraction, which, even 
so late as the period of Gibbon, was plentifully bestowed 
upon the Saints and Martyrs, the first preachers and the 
Apostolic heroes of the Christian Faith, they are now extolled 
for the human excellencies of character, and for the splendid 
mental endowments which, no doubt, in many instances they 
possessed. The age does not, as a whole, appreciate or sym- 
pathize with the spiritual and supernatural element in them 
and in their work, and therefore ignores and shuts its eyes to 
the manifestations of such an element. It is quick-sighted 
to indications of individual characteristics, and therefore the 
analysis of character is often arbitrarily carried to great lengths, 
and fanciful distinctions invented where no real ones can be 
found, 

In most of these respects the Life before us faithfully 
follows the habitudes of our times. It exhibits to its readers 
the young Pharisee, Saul or Shadl, growing up in Tarsus or 
in Jerusalem, fully imbued with the prejudices of his age and 
of his race. Changed wholly in a crisis of mental and 
spiritual ‘ conversion,’ which shattered him while changing, he 
became thenceforth the indefatigable traveller and persistent 
missionary—undaunted, persuasive, indomitable ; marked by 
the exercise of a marvellous spiritual intuition which soared 
to the most exalted truths of theology. And yet this uncon- 
querable spirit had but a frail body. The great missionary 
was an invalid, and hypochondriac to boot. We learn with 
surprise that he was hardly capable of travelling by himself, 
nor able to recognize even his friends, much less his enemies, 
when they were before him, on account of the weakness of 
his sight. He was so sensitive of disposition, according to 
his present biographer, that he could not write a sharp letter 
without shedding floods of tears, and so nervous that he could 
not be left even a few days alone. 

Such as this is the conception of S. Paul which Dr. Farrar 
puts before his readers in these volumes. Perhaps if we look 
at his work in the light of an ordinary biographical essay, 
there may be little fault to find with it. The critic may 
indeed possibly object that the misery and the magnificence 
do not harmonize well together, and that the grandeur and 
the littleness are perhaps too strongly contrasted to be parts 
of the same character at the same time. These would be 
merely literary reasons for dissatisfaction. 

A graver ground of objection arises from the inadequate 
recognition given, as it seems to us, to that element in 
S. Paul’s life and character which alone really differentiates it 
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from other lives. Other men have had powerful wills which 
triumphed over physical weaknesses, and carried them over 
land and sea in untiring pursuit of some cherished object. 
Other men in other ages have been great religious reformers, 
have made disciples and organized Churches, have fought 
down weakness and pain and finished laborious lives by the 
death of martyrs. The world’s annals would be the poorer 
without the lives of such. Each in his day has done a great 
work, and it may be said, and that with the strictest truth, 
that they, too, ‘had an unction from the Holy One,’ and that 
it was not without the inspiration of the Divine Spirit that they 
were able to live such lives and to emblazon such results upon 
the pages of human history as it was given them to do in 
their day. Allowing all this, it is yet certain that there is a 
perfectly perceivable distinction between these great and 
good men and such an one as S. Paul, although the distinction 
is one not easy to define accurately.' It is, in the first place, 
a difference of scale. The one belongs to the first rank among 
Saints ; the others, to a lower degree. The difference is 
marked zuzter alia by the Epistles of S. Paul being counted 
as inspired, and reckoned a part of the Canon of Scripture, 
and not the Epistle of S. Clement, nor the treatises of S. 
Athanasius and S. Augustine. 

But this line of distinction points to more than a dif- 
ference of rank. It shows, we cannot but believe, a generic 
difference between the two classes; a difference the non- 
recognition of which is, as we think, the fundamental defect of 
Dr. Farrar’s work. He has ignored the distinction through- 
out. The peculiar and undefinable dvaipeovs which habitual 
communion with the Divine, and the function of acting as a 
channel of spiritual truth, seems at a certain point of develop- 
ment to confer, vanishes from these glowing pages, which 
describe S. Paul. He has written the life history of a noble 
human soul ; (we have no reason to suppose that he would be 
dissatisfied with this way of characterizing his work ;) and he 


1 The words of S. T. Coleridge upon the general guestion of Apostolic 
inspiration are worth careful consideration, and point to a distinction really 
identical with that contended for in the text:—t What the Apostles were in 
an extraordinary way, befitting the first annunciation of a religion for all 
mankind, this all teachers of moral truth, who aim to prepare for its. 
reception by calling the attention of men to the law in their own hearts, 
may, without presumption, consider themselves to be under ordinary 
gifts and circumstances ; namely, ambassadors for the Greatest of 
Kings, and upon no mean employment, the great treaty of peace and 
reconcilement betwixt Him and mankind.—Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms, p. 53. 
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has written it well and sympathetically, though in somewhat 
florid taste. But he has not tried to portray, or he has failed 
in portraying, S. Paul the Apostle inspired and sent of God. 
We see in his pages but a magnified and grander Athanasius 
or Henry Martyn: beautiful human characters, but still 
purely human, with the weakness and the fallibility, the 
mixture of high aims with lesser ones, which is characteristic 
of ordinary humanity ; and without the mystic consecration, 
without the ‘brows royal with God’s unction,’ which, unless 
the whole of Christendom has been in deadly error from 
those days until now, sets apart from all other men the 
Apostles chosen of God for a special and unique function, 
requiring qualifications peculiar to themselves, and which were 
shared by none of the Saints and Doctors, the wise adminis- 
trators and faithful pastors, who took their places in the 
Church at later periods. 

Yet he sets out with an eloquent eulogium upon S. Paul 
and his work :— 


‘In truth it is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent, the per- 
manence, the vast importance, of those services which were rendered 
to Christianity by Paul of Tarsus. It would have been no mean 
boast for the most heroic worker that he had toiled more abundantly 
than such toilers as the Apostles. It would have been a sufficient 
claim to eternal gratitude to have preached from Jerusalem to Illyri- 
cum, from Illyricum to Rome, and, it may be, even to Spain, the 
Gospel which gave new life to a weary and outworn world. Yet 
these are, perhaps, the least permanent of the benefits which man- 
kind has reaped from his life and genius. For it is in his Epistles— 
casual as was the origin of some of them—that we find the earliest 
utterances of that Christian literature to which the world is indebted 
for its richest treasures of poetry and eloquence, of moral wisdom 
and spiritual consolation. It is to his intellect, fired by the love and 
illuminated by the spirit of his Lord, that we owe the first systematic 
statement, in their mutual connexion and inter-dependence, of the 
great truths of that mystery of godliness which had been hidden 
from the ages, but was revealed in the Gospel of Christ. It is to 
his undaunted determination, his clear vision, his moral loftiness, 
that we are indebted for the emancipation of religion from the in- 
tolerable yoke of legai observances—the cutting asunder of the 
living body of Christianity from the heavy corpse of an abrogated 
Levitism. It was he alone who was God’s appointed instrument to. 
render possible the universal spread of Christianity, and to lay deep 
in the hearts of European Churches the solid bases of Christianity. 
As the Apostle of the Gentiles he was pre-eminently and necessarily 
the Apostle of freedom, of culture, of the understanding ; yet he 
has, if possible, a higher glory than all this, in the fact that he too, 
more than any other, is the Apostle who made clear to the religious. 
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consciousness of mankind the ‘ justification by faith’ which springs 
from the mystic union of the soul with Christ—the Apostle who has 
both brought home to numberless Christians in all ages the sense of 
their own helplessness, and pointed them most convincingly to the 
blessedness and universality of that redemption which their Saviour 
wrought.’ 


S. Paul was, there is no doubt, as he himself claims in 
writing to the Philippians, ‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ Even 
if we discredit, as our author does, the story, though it can be 
traced back to S. Jerome, of his having been born at the 
little town of Giscala in Galilee, still it is evident to any 
reader of his writings that his mind was cast in the Hebrew 
mould, and was deeply saturated with Hebrew culture. On 
the other hand, Dr. Farrar makes perhaps too much of the 
peculiarities of the Apostle’s Greek style, and is severe on 
defects which are not so much personal to himself, as charac- 
teristic of his people and his time. He does not write ‘ by 
any means in the Greek of the schools, but then who among 
the writers of the New Testament has done so ? or who indeed, 
at that time, beyond the comparatively small literary class, 
attached great importance to imperfections of style? He ‘did 
not write in the Greek of the schools.’ Had he done so, his 
Epistles would, humanly speaking, never have come down to 
us at all. But desiring to produce a popular impression, to 
sway the minds of the poor and uncultured masses of man- 
kind, he used an instrument which would be sure to reach 
their hearts: not the Greek of the lecture-room, the oration, 
or the royal presence-chamber, but the colloquial, simplified 
and, therefore, in a sense, corrupted, dialect of the market, the 
road-side, and the harbour. And so, while the polished 
Greek of Heraclides or Menander would have rolled its 
musical periods far above the heads of an unimpressed crowd, 
and have dispersed into empty air, leaving no trace in the 
hearts or thé memories of the hearers, the impassioned and 
familiar style of the Apostle caught the attention, convinced 
the narrow minds, constrained the reluctant wills, and proved 
itself an instrument of such power as a man would have 
been a fool to throw away, if he desired to exercise influence 
over communities formed not out of the cultured few but 
out of the unlettered many. And therefore it is by no means 
needful to assume with Dr. Farrar, that if S. Paul did not 
write in the purest classical idiom, it was necessarily because 
he was entirely void of a liberal classical culture ; since the 
vernacular may have been deliberately adopted for the sake 
of obtaining a wider usefulness, At the same time we do 
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not intend to assert categorically that S. Paul went con- 
sciously through any such process of argument with himself 
as that indicated above. The simplest explanation of the 
facts is probably the best; and thus it may have been that 
his course was taken out of mere acquiescence in the social 
facts surrounding him, and which a man of his ability could 
not have failed to appreciate, rather than from any distinct 
act of choice. He took the dialect which was familiar to 
himself and to everybody else and used it. So that the dif- 
ference between Dr. Farrar’s view and that we have stated 
would seem to be, that he thinks S. Paul could not, from 
lack of training, have done otherwise, if he would ; while we 
must regard this as being at the most not proven. For we 
are decidedly of opinion that the position taken up and 
defended in pp. 35-39 (vol. i), that S. Paul was wholly 
destitute of even the elements of Greek training, is far more 
questionable. ‘I wholly disagree,’ says Dr. Farrar, ‘ with 
those who have made it their favourite thesis to maintain for 
S. Paul the early acquisition of an advanced Hellenic culture.’ 
The two reasons which he gives for this are of very unequal 
value. The former, that it was thought unlawful for Jews to 
study heathen literature, appears to have a certain weight. 
The laborious acquisition of the multitudinous ordinances of 
the Hagada and Halacha would leave but little time, it may 
be allowed, for the study of Greek literature. Yet it was a 
comparatively short space out of S. Paul’s student years that 
was spent in Jerusalem ; and during the rest, a man of his 
active and inquiring mind would, it might be supposed, have 
been drinking in, almost unconsciously, the intellectual at- 
mosphere by which he was surrounded. Dr. Farrar is himself 
constrained to acknowledge that one of the leading Rabbis, 
the enlightened and popular Gamaliel, under whom S. Paul, 
itis important to notice, had himself been trained (Acts, 
xxii. 3), held that Greek literature was permissible to the 
Jewish student. It is evident also, from the expression used 
by R. Shimon ben Gamaliel,' that a very large number of 
the Jewish youth availed themselves of this outlet from the 


1 ¢Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliél is said to have remarked that there 
were 1,000 children in his father’s house, of whom 500 studied the law, 
and 500 the wisdom, of the Greeks, and of these all but two perished [in 
the rebellion of Bar-chocba ?]—(Babha Kama, f. 83,1). The author of 
the celebrated comparison, that “ because the two sons of Noah, Shem 
and Japhet, united to cover with one garment their father’s nakedness, 
Shem obtained the fringed garment (¢a//ith), and Japhet the philosopher’s 
garment ( fadiium), which ought to be united again,” was R. Jochanan 
ben Napuchah’—(p. 37). 
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‘nine-times threshed chaff’ of the Midrashim into the newer 
and fresher pastures of Greek letters. This would be true 
even of the schools of Jerusalem itself, the centre and me- 
tropolis of Jewish conservatism. Much more is it to be borne 
in mind that in the provinces there were at all times ‘ abun- 
dant instances of Hellenistic Jews who Hellenized in matters 
far more serious than the language which they spoke.’ We 
must not forget how R. Gamaliel had been preceded by Hillel, 
whose expansive charity formed an era in the Rabbinic 
teaching, and seemed like a prophecy of Christianity ; and 
that the Apostle was contemporary with Philo, the founder 
of the Alexandrian school, the express purpose of whose 
writings was to combine into a single system the Mosaic Law 
and the doctrines of the Greek philosophy, and who held 
strongly that the latter was an offshoot from the former. Nor 
must the persistent Hellenizing of the princes of the Asmo- 
nzan line be overlooked. Amphitheatres were built and 
shows of wild beasts exhibited at Jerusalem and elsewhere 
during a-long period of years, chariot-races held, and lustral 
games celebrated in honour of Czsar, as Josephus has re- 
corded in great detail (Aztig. book xv. ch. 8). All these 
separate onslaughts from different sides szust¢ have broken in 
upon the strictness of Jewish exclusiveness, and rendered the 
acquisition of a degree of familiarity with Hellenic mythology 
and poetry inevitable to many, easy to all. 

The second argument to which we referred appears to us 
of much less weight; but in order that we may not do the 
author injustice, we will give it in his own words :— 


‘Who that has read S. Paul can believe that he had ever studied 
Homer, or Atschylus, or Sophocles? If he had done so, would 
there—in a writer who often “thinks in quotations”—have been no 
touch or trace of any reminiscence of, or allusion to, epic or tragic 
poetry in Epistles written at Athens and at Corinth, and beside the 
very tumuli of Ajax and Achilles? Had Paul been a reader of 
Aristotle, would he have argued in the style which he adopts in the 
Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans? Had he been a reader 
of Plato, would the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians have carried in it not the most remotely faint allusion to 
the splendid guesses of the Phedo ? Nothing can be more clear than 
that he had never been subjected to a classic training. His Greek 
is not the Greek of the Atticists, nor his rhetoric the rhetoric of the 
schools, nor his logic the logic of the philosophers. It is doubtful 
whether the incomparable energy and individuality of his style and 
of his reasoning would not have been merely enfeebled and conven- 
tionalized if he had gone through any prolonged course of the only 
training which the Sophists of Tarsus could have given him’—(p. 38). 
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There is something very taking, we allow, in a bold 
generalization like this. But it is not so really conclusive as 
it seems at first sight to be. It is in the first place to be 
considered, that the habit of constant general and discursive 
quotation was much less prevalent among ancient writers 
than among ourselves. Secondly, the standpoint of S. Paul 
towards the Greek drama, and the beliefs which it embodied, 
was, as soon as he had begun to press forward the progress of 
the Gospel, vastly different from our own. They were to 
him, not objects of calm and dilettante admiration, but living 
and present adversaries. How then should he have quoted 
from the writers whose business it was to state and to glorify 
those mythologies which he knew well he was engaged in 
overthrowing? It is an unconscious anachronism of idea 
into which Dr. Farrar falls in supposing that a writer in S. 
Paul’s circumstances was bound to feel the sentimental ad- 
miration for ‘Homer or Aéschylus or Sophocles’ that a modern 
would do, or to embroider his sentences with their yra@pau at 
every opportunity, as Dr. Farrar himself or any other scholar 
of our own day might do with advantage. Then the paths 
of fis thought and of ¢hezrs intersected but seldom. His 
track is a loftier one than they had ever adventured; his 
spirit takes loftier flights, because it has drunk of a diviner 
Hipvocrene. What is the @dvaros ampodpdovcros of Euripides 
beside S. Paul’s zrod cod, Odvate, Td Kévtpov? Or when S. 
Paul says in Rom. ii. 2: OlSapev 88 Ste TO Kpipa Tod Oeod 
éortl kata adnOeay x.t.r., would there have been anything 
gained by quoting from Menander : 


“"O yap Oedg PrErEL oe, AHTIOV rapwy, 
~ > , e , , 
"Oc roi¢ dtkatotg Herat, x’ ov radixorg ?’ 


Or would the very questionable sentiment of Euripides, 


‘Ose 3 , 56 detNde weal eae 
Ovk ay yevoro xwpic ecOAa Kai Kaka, 

’ .? ’ ‘ ” ad ‘ oe | 
AXAN’ Eari Tig Guyepacte, Wor EXEL kadoc, 


have illustrated profitably or done much to complete S. Paul’s 
treatment of the same subject? It asserts as a sufficient and 
tenable explanation of the facts of life that which so jarred 
upon the Apostle’s moral sense that he resented it with fiery 
indignation as a calumny and a slander: ‘ xai pH, xabos 
Bracdnpotpeba, nal xabws gaci twes ijpas Aéyew, Sri 
momowpev TA KaKa va EOn Ta ayabd: ov TO Kpipa Evdixov 


goTt, ! 


' Rom. iii, 8 
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The argument that S. Paul had never read (or heard of) 
Aristotle, because he does not apply the Aristotelian syllogism 
in arguing, is really (Dr. Farrar must permit us to think) un- 
reasonable. For him to have done so would have been to 
attempt a revolution in the formal logic of the time simulta- 
neously with the moral revolution which he had already taken 
in hand. That was in itself an Herculean task, which but 
few men would have had the hardihood to undertake ; and 
the effort to accomplish it must have strained every faculty of 
his mind and body to the utmost. Is it not unreasonable to 
express surprise that he did not apply to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures a new calculus, which would at once have 
been rejected as invalid by those among his hearers whom he 
most desired to win, namely the Jews? 

Or again, how could ‘allusions to the splendid guesses of 
the Phedo’ be expected of S. Paul? His mind pursued, in 
the magnificent chapter referred to (1 Cor. xv.) its own brilliant 
path of thought : pioneering, as it were, a new track of light 
out of the darkness, under the direction, as Christians believe, 
and as he unquestionably believed fervently himself, of the 
inspiring Spirit of God. Surely nothing is clearer in all the 
chapter than the w/z¢e heat of spiritual intuition in which it 
was composed. There is little need to assert that it was 
written at a sitting. It was at all events poured forth without 
material pause or stop, with all the full power of the Apostle’s 
spiritual faculty. Hedid not stop to gather suggestions from 
this side and from that; to dilute the wine of the Spirit's 
utterances with (prok pudor /) even the ‘splendid guesses’ of 
a heathen philosopher ; nor was he composing a mere literary 
excursus upon the subject of the future life, which might have 
admitted of such a course. 

This argument will not therefore bear the weight of the 
inference which Dr. Farrar seeks to lay upon it; and his 
conclusion eannot be considered established. We have no 
wish, for our part, to speak too positively in one sense, 
because Dr. Farrar has (in our opinion) spoken too positively 
in the opposite one. His view is probably so far accurate, as 
that the training of S. Paul was of a mzxed character. That 
which he seems by implication to deny, and which we are 
desirous therefore rather to emphasize, is that this training, 
whatever it was, must have been thoroughly adequate and 
sufficient for its purpose. Without going so far as to say 
that all really cogent and operative systems of mental train- 
ing are nearly equal in value, it is at least clear that no one 
of them has a monopolyof usefulness, and that the end pro- 
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eoies by cach of ies riatiely the cecdauing ani training the 
faculties of the student, may be attained by other systems 
also. It is probably the case that the study of the (as yet 
scattered) precepts of the Mishna and the Gemara was a far 
less exact and effective mental curriculum than that of the 
Greek dramatic poetry and the elegant though shifting and 
evanescent forms of its philosophy; yet surely it cannot be 
gravely argued that a sound training could not be obtained 
by means of either, much less in the case of one who, as we 
have seen cause to conclude with regard to S. Paul, had 
access to doth. Nor certainly can any such conclusion be 
maintained for a moment by pointing to S. Paul himself as 
an instance. We are led to make this remark because De. 
Farrar sometimes seems to accuse the Apostle himself of 
illogical arguments. Thus he adduces as a specimen of S. 
Paul’s mode of argument the famous passage in Gal. iii. 16, 
where the. Apostle argues in the words ‘now the promises 
were spoken to Abraham and to his seed. He saith not aad 
to seeds, as applying to many, but as applying to one, ‘and to 
thy seed, which is Christ.’ 


‘At first sight,’ Dr. Farrar proceeds, ‘we should say that an argu- 
ment of immense importance was here founded on the use-of the 
Hebrew word zeré@ in the singular, and its representative the oméppa 
of the LXX ; and that the inference which S. Paul deduces depends 
solely on the fact that the plural zevaim (oréppara) is not used ; and 
that the promise of Gen. xiiiani5 pointed from the first to a special 
fulfilment in ove of Abraham’s descendants,’ 


Dr. Farrar, however, thinks this view a mistake, and leaves 
the reader the choice of either convicting the Apostle of a 
gross exegetical error, or of regarding the argument as ‘ purely 
illustrative’ and as turning upon the fact that vit (sperma) 
is a collective noun: a grammatical refinement of which we 
may well doubt whether S. Paul had ever heard :— 


‘ This prima facie view must, however, be erroneous, because it is 
inconceivable that S. Paul—a good Hebraist and a master of Hel- 
lenistic Greek—was unaware that the plural zeraim, as in 1 Sam, viii 
15, Dan. i. 12, and the title of the Talmudic treatise, could not by 
any possibility have been used in the original promise, because it 
could only mean “various kinds of grain”—exactly in the sense in 
which he himself uses sfermata in 1 Cor. xv. 38—and that the Greek 
spermata, in the sense of “ offspring,” would be nothing less than an 
impossible barbarism. The argument, therefore, if it be an argument 
at all, and not what the Rabbis would have called a sod, or “ mystery,” 
does not, and cannot, turn, as has been so unhesitatingly assumed, 
on the fact that sperma is a singudar noun, but on the fact that it isa 
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collective noun, and was deliberately used instead of “sons” or 
“children ;” and S. Paul declares that this co//ective term was meant 
from the first to apply to Christ, as elsewhere he applies it spiritually 
to the servants of Christ ’--(p. 53). 


Now as to its being ‘ purely illustrative’ any reader of 
even the English version may at once ascertain the state of the 
case by a very simple experiment. Let him take his Bible 
and draw his pencil lightly across each of the verses on which 
the ‘seed’ is identified with Christ. He will find that this 
covers vv. 14-19, 24, 29 ; and that the elision of these removes 
the keystone of the Apostle’s argument, and leaves it a mere 
mass of fragments. It runs thus :—The Galatians (Gentiles, 
be it remembered) were to hold themselves to be Abraham’s 
seed and heirs of the promise of blessing. But how were 
these aliens Abraham’s seed ? The Apostle’s answer is: that 
the promise was really made to Jesus Christ, and that they 
were so united with Him that they might claim it. It was a 
single person who was meant by the seed, as was shown by 
the use of a word in the singular, and that single person was 
Christ. Whether this be really a proof or not of the identifica- 
tion, at all events S. Paul regarded it as one, and he gives no 
other. It is not therefore an illustration : it is the substance of 
the argument itself, and that in its most critical and important 
stage. But is the argument a tenable one? It appears to us 
to be; and that Dr. Farrar has mistaken the bearing of it, 
which is mo¢ that the sacred writer had used the singular of 
this particular word, sera, but that he had used a singular 
word at all, where a plural would have been more natural and 
more usual. It is this that the Apostle regards as significant ; 
and, we certainly think, with strict accuracy. The sacred 
writer was not shut up to the use of zera: there were other 
and more common words in the plural, as 533, or 0%, 
which he might have employed, had such been the Divine 
intention. Nor will Dr. Farrar’s ‘ collective term’ serve the 
purpose of the argument. There is no such contrast between 
a plural term and a collective one, as the Apostle unquestion- 
ably intends to draw. Dr. Farrar does his best to make it do 
in his paraphrase of the Epistle, and as we conceive (pace 
tanti viri) entirely fails. ‘A plural word might have been used 
had many been referred to ; the reason for the use of a 
collective term is because ove person is pre-eminently indi- 
cated, and that person is Christ.’—(vol. ii. p. 148). Dr. Farrar 
must have overlooked the nature and the purpose of a 
collective term. It is employed to group a xuméder of persons 
under ove expression, and not (as he would have it) to express 
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one person under a seeming multiplicity or collectiveness of 
phrase. 

Another point which, as it seems to us, Dr. Farrar pushes 
too far, is where he not only charges S. Paul with not having 
‘even the smallest susceptibility to the works of Nature,’ but 
ascribes this ‘solely to his individual character’ (p. 20). 
Surely this characteristic, if it be one, is far more generic 
than individual. The object of S. Paul’s Epistles was hardly 
such as to lead him into descriptions of natural scenery ; and 
descriptive poetry, as we have it, arising out of ‘a feeling for 
Nature,’ was the rarest of qualities among ancient writers. 
Mr. Gladstone has lately pointed out a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in the case of the //ad, where it would have 
been far more natural to expect it. Even in Virgil we meet 
with comparatively few proofs of love for and observation of 
the aspects of external nature, if he is compared with modern 
poets. In fairness, then, all this should be taken into ac- 
count ; nor should the habit, universal in that age, of concen- 
trating all attention upon the human actors, and neglecting 
the scene of the action, be attributed to some defect in his 
idiosyncrasy. The literature of the ancient world made 
human interest everything. For mere woods and brooks and 
mountains the writers of that day cared nothing whatever, 
until they had peopled the wood with Dryads, the spring and 
the stream with Naiads, and even the mountain grottoes with 
Oreads. All this graceful, if mythological, machinery was 
interdicted to S. Paul by the nature of the subjects on which 
he wrote as well as by the circumstances of the case, as we 
have already pointed out. All these tendencies together may 
have produced the apparent want of interest in external 
nature, which Dr. Farrar charges on the Apostle himself. 

In short, each of these arguments appears to us to bea 
mistake ; and so we quit the subject. After thus saying frankly 
where we disagree with Dr, Farrar, we must in fairness go on 
to allow that his general description of S. Paul’s method of 
exegesis is able and interesting ; and we can find no fault 
with it, but that it is somewhat rhetorical, which to the general 
reader perhaps will be a recommendation :— 


‘Though he does not disdain either Amoraic or Alexandrian 
methods of dealing with Scripture, S. Paul never falls into the follies 
or extravagances of either. Treating the letter of Scripture with 
intense respect, he yet made the literal sense of it bend at will to 
the service of the spiritual consciousness. On the dead letter of 
the Urim, which recorded the names of lost tribes, he flashed a 
mystic ray, which made them gleam forth into divine and hitherto 
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undreamed-of oracles. The actual words of the sacred writers be- 
came but as the wheels and wings of the Cherubim, and whithersoever 
the Spirit went they went. Nothing is more natural, nothing more 
interesting in the hands of an inspired teacher, nothing is more 
valuable, than this mode of application. We have not in S. Paul 
the frigid spirit of Philonian allegory which to a great extent depre- 
ciated the original and historic sense of Scripture, and was chiefly 
bent on educing philosophic mysteries from its living page ; nor have 
we a single instance of Gematria or Notarikon, of Atbash or Albam, 
of Hillel’s Middoth, or Akibha’s method of hanging legal decisions on 
the horns of letters. Into these unreal mysticisms and exegetical 
frivolities it was impossible that a man should fall who was intensely 
earnest, and felt, in the vast mass of what he wrote, that he had the 
Spirit of the Lord. In no single instance does he make one of these 
general quotations the demonstrative éasis of the point which he is 
endeavouring to impress. In every instance he states the solid 
argument on which he rests his conclusion, and only adduces Scrip- 
ture by way of sanction or support. And this is in exact accordance 
with all that we know of his spiritual history—of the genuineness of 
which it affords an unsuspected confirmation. He had not arrived 
at any one of the truths of his special Gospel by the road of ratiocina- 
tion. ‘They came to him with the flash of intuitive conviction at the 
miracle of his conversion, or in the gradual process of subsequent 
psychological experience. We hear from his own lips that he had 
not originally found these truths in Scripture, or been led to them 
by inductive processes in the course of Scripture study. He received 
them, as again and again he tells us, by revelation direct from Christ. 
It was only when God taught him the truth of them that he became 
cognizant that they must be latent in the writings of the Old Dis- 
pensation ’—(p. 55). 


Full of interest too, and not otherwise than consonant 
with the spirit of the sacred narrative, is the description of 
that greatest crisis in the life of Saul the persecutor, when 
he drew upon himself the admiration of zealots, the horror 
and dread of all gentler souls, by the energy and activity 
which he threw into his deadly persecution of the infant 
Church. He was not then, nor at any other time, a man of 
half measures. In evil at this time, as afterwards in good, 
his motto was ‘thorough. Dr. Farrar points out with a 
felicity and grace quite his own, what, however, had been 
pointed out before,! that he is said to have been ‘ ravaging’ 
(2\vpalvero) the Church: a word used nowhere else in the 
New Testament, and which in classical Greek is applied to 
the wild boars which uproot a vineyard. That here, almost 
for the first time, we hear of persecution for religion being 


1 As by Alford ix /oc.: and see examples of the usage of this word in 
Kuinoel. 
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extended to women ;' that there may have been other mar- 
tyrdoms of which we know nothing, in this paroxysm of 
ingenious and merciless cruelty against the adherents of the 
Nazarene ; are sadly darkened spots upon the fame of the 
great man who, in after years, penitently exclaims ‘I am not 
meet to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of God? 

It was time indeed, when the chief persecutor set off to 
continue his work at Damascus, that the harassed and hardly- 
driven Christians should have some respite. The outward 
solemnities of their worship had certainly been of necessity 
intermitted. It would seem that between the martyrdom of a 
few, the flight of many, and the persistent hunting out from their 
hiding-places of others, perhaps their extorted apostasy,’ the 
Church at Jerusalem was almost crushed out. The Christians 
could not, however, even in their wildest hopes, have antici- 
pated the astonishing means by which deliverance would 
come to them. That the Lord might interpose on behalf of 
His sorely-tried followers, that He might remove the perse- 
cutor by some sudden and violent death, might strike him 
down in the midst of his oppression, like Pharaoh, or as, in 
their own times, like the usurper Herod, they must. often 
have looked upon as possible, and even have hoped for. That 
the persecutor should himself become a Christian, and the 
most distinguished missionary of the Faith which ‘once he 
had destroyed,’ they could not for a moment have imagined ; 
and their incredulity was naturally equal to their surprise. 
We need hardly wonder that on his return to Jerusalem, after 
the eventful journey to Damascus, the cowed and scanty 
remnant of the disciples should cower when Saul drew near, 
as from the well-remembered grasp of the zealous inquisitor, 
and altogether refuse to ‘believe that he was a disciple,’ or to 
admit him within the inner circle of guarded and jealous pre- 
cautions, by which they did what in them lay to hide their 
existence from the dé/ator, if that degraded class of men had 
found its way’to Jerusalem, in the train of Roman administra- 
tion, as it may seem probable was the case. But it was 
nevertheless true. The Providence of God had met the young 
ardent Rabbi in the mid-career of his purposes, had shattered 
his strong will as a reed, and flung him helpless to the earth, 
conquered, almost crushed. This conversion of S, Paul has, 
in all ages of Christendom, been felt to afford a convincing 
argument on behalf of the Christian faith. It is known with 


? But compare 1 Macc. i. 60 (and other passages). 
9 Acts xxvi. II. 
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such certainty historically, and in such comparative fulness of 
detail ; the circumstances of it negative so emphatically the 
hypotheses respectively of hasty enthusiasm, of worldly in- 
terest, of ignorant and incurious credulity, and shut up the 
critic so inevitably to the conclusion that this man was pre- 
eminently qualified to distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
was moreover absolutely sincere and disinterested ; that it has 
always received abundant consideration both from friends and 
foes. And if the psychological mystery it contains has not been 
laid bare, that has not been for want of persistent endeavours 
to reach and unmask it. Lord Lyttelton’s once famous and still 
noteworthy essay, published in 1747,' was in its time thought 
to have stated the question once for all, and so stated it as 
to have given a proof of the truth of the Christian Religion, 
which could never lose its cogency. ‘A treatise to which 
infidelity has never been able to fabricate a specious answer,’ 
it was called by Dr. Johnson. The flank of such an argu- 
ment, highly ingenious as it was and is, must probably be 
considered as turned by the appearance of such analyses of 
motive, and such subtle psychological theories of this moment- 
ous incident, as those contained in Dr. Pfleiderer’s Paulinism, 
in the second chapter of Baur’s Church History, and in The 
Life and Works of Paul, by the same author. That such 
works are entirely subjective and arbitrary in their grouping of 
facts does not affect the destructive power they exercise over 
Apologies which deal merely with external arguments ; since 
they create the idea of an intelligible synthesis of the aston- 
ishing mental and spiritual transitions which took place in the 
mind of the young and fervent Rabbi Saul, and which issued 
in his passing over to the ranks of the Nazarenes. They 
may not satisfy this desire, but they suggest it; and argu- 
ments dealing merely with the external aspects of the matter 
are felt, thereafter, to be inadequate to its satisfaction. Hence 
arises the necessity for the construction of a theory of S. Paul’s 
mental history during this period, which shall draw into one 
picture the two very diverse standpoints which he occupied 
at the beginning and at the end of the process of his con- 
version, and connect them by a xerus of mental causes and 
effects. 

The question is, Can such a theory be constructed? It 
is very manifest that it must be more or less an arbitrary 
one. We doubt if even S. Paul himself could have accurately 
described the course of his mental history at this time of 


1 Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of S. Paul. Ina 
letter to Gilbert West, Esq. 
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agitation and powerful excitement. But his voice has been 
altogether silent upon this particular point. It is very re- 
markable how absolutely reticent the two accounts we possess 
(Acts ix. and xxvi.) are, with respect to his thoughts and 
feelings antecedent to the point at which he submitted himself 
to the authority of Jesus of Nazareth. Every word that is 
said by way of explanation refers to a time subsequent to 
that submission. He may have had mental conflicts; he 
probably had ; but he says nothing about them. And this is 
not a little strange in a man so habitually unreserved and 
open with respect to his personal feelings. If he ‘wore his 
heart upon his sleeve’ so constantly, as his Epistles show, and 
still more, as Dr, Farrar somewhere, we think, points out, in 
his intercourse with his familiar friends, it is strange that this 
part of his history should never have been told. Surely, one 
would suppose, during the many years of intimate companion- 
ship and trusting association with Timothy and Silas, with 
Tychicus and Luke, manifold opportunities for such sacred 
confidence must have occurred. Many must have been the 
lonely hours spent ‘on the tramp’ from city to city, along the 
uplands of Macedonia, the mountain defiles of Achaia, or the 
hot and dusty plains of Proconsular Asia, so thickly studded 
with cities, and which would be beguiled for his attendant 
friends by the high converse of the ‘old man eloquent,’ the 
veteran who had seen so many men and so many lands. 
Many a time, by the light.of their lonely watchfire, or during 
the long summer nights of voyage, when the moonlight fell 
wan upon the deck of the ship, as she swung on and on before 
the steady breath of Eurus or Auster, must the conversation 
have shifted back to the past, and recalled the period when 
in the first flush of generous faith and youthful confidence 
S. Paul had been an enthusiast among the foremost for the 
Law ; and then the question, What had made him a Christian ? 
must have trembled on the lips of his hushed companions. He 
was not at any time a silent and self-contained man, nor did 
he belong to a silent race. Doubtless he would have an- 
swered if he could; and then we can hardly suppose that a 
‘narrative so full of interest would have been ‘let die.’ Was it 
so, or no? But it is quite out of the power even of tradition 
to answer. 
‘ The rest remaineth unreveal’d ; 

He told it not ; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.’! 


1 Tennyson, /m Memoriam, xxxi. 
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What, however, the Apostle has not said for himself, critics 
have not been slow to say for him; nor is his present bio- 
grapher any exception to this rule. In pp. 180-193, we have 
a serious, laborious, and earnest attempt to enter into the 
secret chamber of Saul’s mind, and trace the course of the 
rushing and troubled stream of his emotions. That the 
attempt has satisfied us, we cannot say. Perhaps that may 
be our fault, and not Dr. Farrar’s; but in any case it is no 
disgrace to have failed where success was so difficult as to 
be well nigh impossible. Dr. Farrar’s analysis seems to us 
inadequate, and somewhat sentimental. It has, however, this 
great merit, that it does not, like that of some modern writers, 
dispense with the miraculous element in S. Paul’s conversion. 
It may have been, as he thinks, that the sympathies of Saul 
had been reacting against his persecution of unoffending men. 
The persecutor was honest in his bigotry, and would not deny 
truth where he saw it. But, after all, he would in all proba- 
bility have carried out his mission to Damascus, had he not 
been thus abruptly stopped in his road. Would he ever have 
become a Christian, from the natural sequence and develop- 
ment of his convictions, if he had been let alone? We should 
greatly doubt it. The repulsion from the new sect, which we 
know he felt, would always have been stronger than the 
attraction to it. He might have become a Gamaliel or a 
Hillel, but hardly a Nazarene. His was one of those tena- 
cious natures— 


‘ Wax to receive, and marble to retain,’ — 


which may add to and develop early ideas, but which hardly 
ever abandon them wholly. It was, then, the miraculous 
vision that changed S. Paul. It brought him face to face 
with the power of Omnipotence. It manifested to him—not 
stated nor proved, but manifested by a flash of supernatural 
light and in a manner to which resistance was impossible— 
that his course up to that time had been fundamentally 
wrong. The will of God stood revealed, blocking, as with a 
wall of fire, the path he was pursuing. Saul the persecutor 
had always intended to do the will of God, but he had mis- 
taken what that will was. His instinct of obedience, which 
was no doubt in vigorous and habitual exercise, was, at that 
crisis, the saving of him. It was not only that he was helpless 
as a child in the grasp of Omnipotence. There was a vein of 
fatalism in his character, as is shown in such passages as Rom. 
ix. 18-22. He had the instant submissiveness of the Oriental 
races before the supernatural. He was willingly and habitu- 
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ally true to his sense of duty ; and thus when shown that his 
conceptions of right and wrong were, in one important par- 
ticular, wholly and fatally mistaken, he turned back on the 
instant, though doubtless with a strain and tension that con- 
vulsed and agonized every fibre of his nature. The moment 
of trance face to face with the Crucified made him a Christian. 
But when that trance was over and he came back to waking 
life, then, in all probability, and not at the earlier period 
supposed by some writers, the wholesale readjustment of 
beliefs, interpretations, prepossessions, and sympathies—a pro- 
cess embarrassing and painful as it was necessary—had to be 
entered upon. That was not a work to be done in a day or 
in a month; and here in all probability we have the explanation 
of S. Paul’s retirement for three years into Arabia (Gal. i. 17), 
and a clue to the subjects with which those years were occupied. 

Such an explanation we would suggest in preference to 
Dr. Farrar’s hypothesis of a reaction in fee/ing in favour of 
the new sect, or Dr. Pfleiderer’s view that an itellectual con- 
clusion had gradually formed itself in the mind of Saul, ‘that 
the conviction of the Christians that the crucified Jesus had 
risen from the dead was genuine and unalterable’ (Paulinism, 
Introduction, p. 13). Further on he continues : ‘ This we may 
conclude to have been Paul’s state of mind on his way to 
Damascus, on his way to a renewed persecution of the believers 
in Christ, all the while uncertain on the fundamental question, 
whether after all this were not the true faith, and whether the 
Crucified One whom he was persecuting were not the ardently 
longed-for Messiah ?’ 

It is obvious how arbitrary and almost baseless this is. 
The single scintilla of support it has anywhere is from the 
expression in Acts xxvi. 14: ‘it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks, exAnpév oot pos Kévtpa Naxrifew ;’ if the 
xévtpa be interpreted, as Dr. Pfleiderer would apparently 
argue, of the stings and reproaches of conscience. But that 
sense is by no means universally accepted by commentators.' 

We need not apologize for detaining our readers so long 


1 Thus Bishop Wordsworth observes zw doc. :—‘It is not only the 
stimulus of Divine gvace, but the resistless power and yee justice of 
Christ, which are here compared to the xéyrpoy or goad. By persecuting 
others, Saul was resisting Him who is irresistible, and provoking Him 
who is the Judge of all.’ ‘Tu vexareris punitionibus Meis.’—(S. Aug. 
Serm. 169). 

Somewhat differently Meyer in his Commentary :—‘ Hard for thee to 
hick against goads /’ i.e. it is for thee a difficult undertaking, surpassing 
thy strength, and not to be accomplished by thee, that thou (as My per- 
secutor) shouldest contend against My will.’ 
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over this one point, since it is ¢4e important point of the 
biography ; and no excellences in other respects could have 
made amends for an inadequate or unsatisfactory treatment 
of this crucial incident. It is, however, narrated, as we have 
said, with clear recognition of its essentially supernatural 
character, which is the essential condition of correctness.! 
After so much abstract discussion it may be interesting to 
our readers to quote, by way of contrast, Dr. Farrar’s 
striking account of the occurrence itself :— 


‘It was high noon, and in a Syrian noon the sun shines fiercely 
overhead in an intolerable blaze of boundless light ; the cloudless 
sky glows like molten brass ; the white earth under the feet glares 
like iron in the furnace; the whole air as we breathe it seems to 
quiver as though it were pervaded with subtle flames. That Saul 
and his comrades should at such a moment have still been pressing 
forward on their journey would seem to argue a troubled impatience, 
an impassioned haste. Generally at that time of day the traveller 
will be resting in his khan, or lying under the shelter of his tent. 
But it was Saul who would regulate the movements of his little com- 
pany, and Saul was pressing on. 

‘Then suddenly all was ended—the eager haste, the agonizing 
struggle, the deadly mission, the mad infatuation, the feverish desire 
to quench doubt in persecution. Round them suddenly from heaven 
there lightened a great light. It was not Saul alone who was con- 
scious of it. It seemed as though the whole atmosphere had caught 
fire, and they were suddenly wrapped in sheets of blinding splendour. 
It might be imagined that nothing can outdazzle the glare of a 
Syrian sun at noon ; but this light was more vivid than its bright- 
ness, more penetrating than its flame. And with the light came to 
those who journeyed with Saul an awful but unintelligible sound. 
As though by some universal flash from heaven, they were all struck 
to earth together, and when the others had arisen and had partially 
recovered from their terror, Saul was still prostrate there. They 
were conscious that something awful had happened. Had we been 
able to ask them what it was, it is more than doubtful whether they 
could have said ; had it been suggested to them, that it was some 
overwhelmingly sudden burst of thunder, some inexpressibly vivid 
gleam of electric flame, some blinding, suffocating, maddening 
breath of the sirocco, some rare phenomenon unexperienced before 
or since—they might not have known. The vision was not for them. 
They saw the light above the noon-day—they heard, and heard with 
terror, the unknown sound which shattered the dead hush of noon ; 
but they were not converted by this epiphany ’—(p. 190). 


A few words may be said in passing on the question, not 


1 We have seen this denied ; but the denial does not seem to us just. 
Undoubtedly, however, the trumpet might have given a more certain 
sound on this most important point. 
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important indeed, but having an interest of its own, whether 
S. Paul had ever been married. Dr. Farrar decides very 
strongly in the affirmative ; more strongly, as it seems to us, 
than the scanty evidence justifies. For though marriage was 
one of the theoretical qualifications, according to the Gemara, 
for membership of the Sanhedrin, yet it is most doubtful how 
far this statement (which it must be remembered dates from 
long after this period) represents actual facts. If Jewish 
history is to be relied on, then it is certain that some of the 
qualifications named, z.¢. ‘ stainless character ’ and ‘ an acquain- 
tance with science, were not insisted on; and it is not 
probable that this particular one was enforced beyond others. 
That S. Paul was a member of the Sanhedrin has been often 
inferred, and is concluded in fact by Dr. Farrar from the ex- 
pression in Acts xxvi. 10, ‘when they were put to death I 
gave my voice against them.’ But this is most precarious ; 
or rather it is demonstrably incorrect. For zealous Jews 
could ‘ give their voice against’ accused persons without being 
members of the Sanhedrin, as appears clearly from various 
instances in the sacred history. A palmary instance is the 
case of Stephen (Acts vii. 57, and comp. also xxii. 22). The 
Jewish Sanhedrin, like our own Witenagemote, in its earliest 
form, was unquestionably a popular and more or less tumul- 
tuary body, whose meetings were usually held in public, and 
attended by such Jews as from interest in the subject of their 
deliberations chose to assist at them, occupying the places set 
apart for their use.! S. Paul’s expression is fully satisfied by 
the giving of such a ‘vote’ as this; but that would not imply 
technical membership in the Sanhedrin, which we need hardly 
recall was confined to seventy-one persons in all, chief priests, 
scribes, and persons of great authority and influence, among 
whom it is most improbable that Saul, a young man (upon 
any theory) and a Hellenist, should have been classed. 

We dismiss, therefore, this argument as ill-founded, and 
pass on to that which Dr. Farrar endeavours to draw from 
1 Cor. vii. 8.. He argues that S. Paul there classes himself 
among widowers ; for he says, ‘I say, therefore, to the u- 
married and widows, It is good for them if they adide 
{uelvwowv) even as I.’ Dr. Farrar observes: ‘that by the “ un- 
married” he here means “widowers,” for which there is no 
special Greek word, seems clear, because he has been already 
speaking, in the first seven verses of the chapter, to those who 
have never been married’—(p. 80). We cannot accept this 


1 Just so in our Lord’s Tridl (S. Luke xxii. 54-62). 
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inference. On the contrary, it appears to us that in vv. 8, 
9, S. Paul is summing up his conclusions as to those who 
were at the time unmarried, and in verse 10, to those who 
were married. Thus a@ydyois would have its usual meaning, 
i.e. unmarried (at the time of speaking), whether a marriage 
union had never been contracted or had been dissolved by 
death. It is untenable to give the word, as Dr. Farrar pro- 
poses, the sense of widowers only ; and in saying that there 
is no special Greek word to express that meaning, he has 
forgotten xpos, which means precisely that, and nothing else. 
There was no such difference in circumstances between the once 
married widower and the never married as to have required 
S. Paul to have put them under separate categories, especially 
as he then gives the very same advice to both. 

We pass over much that is of interest in the volumes to 
consider what is the account given by the biographer of the 
miraculous powers exercised by S. Paul. 

The first passage which calls for notice is the account of 
the blinding of the sorcerer Elymas,'! There is great vividness, 
even beauty, in the introductory narrative. The writer points 
out that it is only at this point that S. Paul begins to take the 
lead in the joint enterprise. Hitherto ‘Barnabas had held a 
higher rank and wielded a more authoritative influence.’ He 
was a Levite; he had made large offerings of his worldly 
goods to the cause ; he is among those named as prophets ; 
he was so much trusted by the Christian community that his 
guarantee is at once accepted even for Saul, who had hitherto 
been a persecutor, and he thus gained a foothold for the new 
convert’s mental power and zeal. It is only when the mission 
work has actually begun that he seems to sink to a subordinate 
position. Sergius Paulus sends for ‘Barnabas and Saul.’ 
But the moment the contest began, the dignified Barnabas (of 
so noble a presence that he was taken at Lystra for Jupiter) 
drops out of the narrative, and the ‘short, round-shouldered, 
bald-headed ? Jew’ came to the front to bear the full force of 
the sorcerer’s opposition. ‘He stood up as it were in a flame 
of fire, his soul burning with inspired indignation against a 
man whose cowardice, greed, and worthlessness he saw and 
wished to expose.’ And then the account of the miracle, 
which we may as well quote. 


1 The name he explains (after Renan) as being identical with w/emah 
= wizard ; and this is not improbably right. 
? It is a pity that Dr. Farrar should have given currency, as ‘not far 
oan Renan’s ill-natured sneer at S. Paul, as ‘a little ugly Jew’— 
. 341). 
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‘And then, perceiving the terror produced on the mind of the 
unmasked hypocrite by this bold and blighting invective, he suddenly 
added, “ And now, see, the Lord’s hand is upon thee, and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a time.” The denunciation instantly 
took effect ; the sorcerer felt in a moment that his impostures were 
annihilated, that he stood in the presence of an avenging justice. A 
mist swam before his eyes, followed by total darkness, and groping 
with outstretched hands he began to seek for someone to lead and 
guide him. 

‘Nor was it strange that a display of spiritual power so startling 
and so irresistible should produce a strong conviction on the mind 
of the Proconsul’—(p. 354).* 


Deferring comment for the moment, we pass on’ to the 
healing of the cripple at Lystra (pp. 380, 381). Here the 
narrator says, ‘ Paul noticed among his auditors a man who 
had been a cripple from his birth. His evident eagerness 
marked him out to the quick insight of the Apostle as one 
on whom a work of power could be wrought. It is evident 
on the face of the narrative that it is not every cripple or 
every sufferer that Paul would have attempted to heal. It 
was only such as, so to speak, met half way the exertion of 
spiritual power by their own ardent faith.’ Then he tells the 
story in the usual manner. 

Our remark on all these instances, which may be taken as 
types of others, is that the writer seems to be feeling his way 
tentatively towards a theory of miraculous healing, but that 
he has not quite reached it. The ‘exertion of spiritual 
power’ idea, though it may include all miracles of healing, 
would seem to be utterly inadequate to cover the whole 
ground of the miraculous. Here for example, in the passage 
quoted above, spiritual sympathy between the Apostle and 
the objects of his healing is postulated as the condition sine 
gud non ; and we do not deny that there are expressions in 
the Gospels which seem to afford grounds for such a belief? 
But the case of Elymas is one in which, so far from sympathy 
existing, there was violent repulsion and opposition. The 
supposed theory will, therefore, not cover this miracle. Simi- 
larly it will fail to cover such as the raising of Dorcas (ix. 40) 

1 Compare S. Mark v. I, 5,6; ix. 23; S. Matthew xiii. 58 ; xvii. 20. 

* Curious and worth reading is Dr. Farrar’s discussion of the various 
theories which have been devised to account for the Apostle’s change of 
name from ‘Saul’ to ‘ Paul.’ We own that the one which Dr. Farrar 
approves seems to us too ingenious to be very probable, and that we 
rather prefer the old notion (which is held by S. Jerome, Bengel, Ols- 
hausen, Ewald, and, singularly, even by Baur). The following may be 


new to’ some :—‘ Paulus, a contraction of’ Pauxillus, means “least.” 
“ Paulus enim parvus.”’—Aug. Serm. clxix. 
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by S. Peter, or the earthquake at Philippi, or indeed the 
Vision of S. Paul at his conversion. That miracles are, in 
the Divine working, integral portions of an orderly and con- 
sistent system of law we may well believe. That it will ever 
be possible for human thought to draw into a demonstrable 
synthesis all the laws of extraordinary occurrences, as those of 
an ordinary kind are already drawn, and so to establish a phi- 
losophy of the miraculous, appears to us doubtful in the 
extreme. 

The Festival of Pentecost, and the formal founding of the 
Church, were not, in strictness, within the lines of Dr. Farrar’s 
subject. But here, and elsewhere, he has so far extended it 
as to make his volumes up to a certain point a connected 
history of the foundation of the Church ; and we turned with 
interest to the account given of the outpouring of the Spirit 
upon the Apostles, to see what view of that difficult subject 
the Pentecostal Gift approved itself to Dr. Farrar. We are 
free to confess that we failed to draw any intelligible idea 
from Dr. Farrar’s account of it. At all times, his style is so 
highly ornamented, that it is necessary to put aside the some- 
what abundant figures and metaphors used before we can 
reach the thought to which they serve as drapings. Here, 
when the metaphors are taken away, we are not sure.if any 
meaning remains ; and the account appears to us not to be in 
all respects consistent with itself. We are not quite certain 
whether he understands that the Apostles ‘ spoke in languages 
which they had never learned’ or no. At one moment he 
thinks it ‘too clear to need proof’ that the ‘glossolaly at 
Corinth,’ which he determines ‘must be assumed to be iden- 
tical with the glossolaly at Pentecost, was ‘not a speaking in 
foreign languages’ (p. 100). But on the following page he 
asserts that ‘the language they used was not their ordinary 
and familiar tongue, but was Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin, or 
Aramaic, or Persian, or Arabic, as some overpowering and 
unconscious impulse of the moment might direct.’ Each 
statement appears to be entirely subjective ; neither is based 
upon anything like evidence; and it is apparent that the 
two are mutually contradictory. Probably Dr. Farrar was 
honestly puzzled by the variety of mutually exclusive views, 
which he thus sums up :— 


‘Almost all the theories about the glossolalia are too partial. 
The true view can only be discovered by a combination of them. 
The belief that languages were used which were unknown, or only 
partially known, or which had only been previously known to the 
speaker ; that the tongue was a mystic, exalted, poetic, unusual 
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style of phraseology and utterance; that it was a dithyrambic out- 
pouring of strange and rhythmic praise ; that it was the impassioned 
use of ejaculatory words and sentences of Hebrew Scripture ; that it 
was a wild, unintelligible, inarticulate succession of sounds, which 
either conveyed no impression to the ordinary hearer, or could only 
be interpreted by one whose special gift it was to understand the 
rapt and ecstatic strain—none of these views is correct separately, 
all may have some elements of truth in their combination ’"—(p. 99). 


But if so, it would surely have been better to avow his 
imperfect comprehension of an event which was rare in its 
own nature, has been reported with very great brevity, and at 
this distance of time, cannot, we imagine, be wholly under- 
stood, than to cover indecision under a cloud of rainbow- 
coloured phrases. He is perhaps on somewhat firmer ground 
when arguing, not without support from Papias and S. 
Jerome, that there is no trace in Christian antiquity, at least 
of the first two centuries, of such a permanent gift of speaking 
foreign languages having been bestowed upon the Apostles, 
or employed by them in their missionary work. We have, 
however, no fault to find with Dr. Farrar for not being able 
to determine distinctly what was the nature and what were 
the limits of the Pentecostal Gift of tongues. It must pro- 
bably always remain a mystery. Like the splendour of the 
Shechinah (AY?) blazing forth at the dedication of Solomon’s 
great temple, which was to replace the time-worn tabernacle, 
and to inaugurate a new era in the Jewish worship; like 
the Angelic chorus of thanks and praise on the eve of the 
Nativity; like the outburst of new spiritual powers which 
attended the Mission of the Seventy (S. Luke x. 17), the first 
Apostolate of the Gospel: so the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the first Christian Pentecost was the sign and the consecra- 
tion of a new dispensation, and remains one of the peyaneia ' 
of God, one of the secret things of His providential adminis- 
tration of spiritual powers, of which the purpose and the 
effect is not clearly evident, but which belongs to a class of 
phenomena found to be, in some form, invariably the atten- 
dant of the great transitions of spiritual history, because each 
of these is brought about by the direct action of the Divine 
Spirit. 

" Our review has extended already to such considerable 
length that it has become necessary to select the few subjects 
of observation, which, out of the great number which these 
volumes still afford, we may be able to remark upon. 

The whole of chapter xxxvii. (vol. ii.), in which Dr. Farrar 


? Compare Acts ii. 11, and S. Luke i. 49. 
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discusses ‘The Epistle to the Romans and the Theology of 
S. Paul,’ is closely reasoned and generally happy in its con- 
clusions.' There is, however, something artificial and non- 
natural in the theory by which Dr. Farrar proposes to account 
for the grounds found in the Epistle itself for two opposite 
beliefs, z.c. that the Epistle was intended for Jews, and again 
that the Apostle had Gentiles in view when he wrote it. 
Previous writers had taken the very sensible and probable 
view that ‘even the Gentile converts had been mainly drawn 
from the class of proselytes, who at Rome were particularly 
numerous, so that the Roman Church appeared to be at once 
Jewish and Gentile.’ Dr. Farrar improves upon this by the 
suggestion that S. Paul was ‘ purposely arguing out a funda- 
mental problem, and treating it in an ideal and dramatic 
manner. But it would be extremely unlike S. Paul, who 
took everything en grand sérieux, to treat the most ‘ burning 
question’ of the time in an ‘ideal’ and abstract manner. 
We cannot believe that any reader of the Epistle to the 
Romans can consider the deep feeling, the impassioned 
earnestness, the appeals to personal belief and conviction, of 
which that Epistle is made up, and think for a moment that 
he has done so in this case. But with this exception the 
chapter is most satisfactory, and even admirable. He speaks 
out roundly about the claim so often made for S. Peter to 
have been ‘the founder of Latin Christianity, that it is 
‘almost demonstrably false.’ It is difficult to suppose that a 
legend so doubtful and precarious could ever have obtained 
the credence it has, had not the interests and dignity of an 
important see, and the claims of a constant succession of able 
and often ambitious men, the Roman Bishops, been bound 
up with its preservation. Dr. Farrar points out that there is 
no mention of it in the New Testament, unless the name 
Babylon in the brief sentence, ‘They of Babylon salute you,’ 
be intended to denote Rome. This interpretation he rightly 
calls ‘highly disputable ;’ he might justly have used a stronger 
term: and we should not ourselves have been disposed to 
concede that ‘S. Peter may have died in Rome ; he may even 
have preached in Rome [surely this is a dorepov mpdrepov], he 
may even have been accepted by the Jewish section of Roman 
Christians as their nominal “Bishop ;” but that he was not, 
and could not have been, in any true sense the original founder 

1 Query, however, as to the strange theory (after Schulz), ‘that 
the greater part of the sixteenth chapter was addressed to the Ephe- 
— Church’ (ii. 269), though Dr. Westcott has suggested some such 
idea. 
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of the Roman Church, is freely admitted even by Roman 
Catholics themselves.’ A goodly swarm indeed of may-be’s ; 
and it is upon such that the huge structure of the Papal 
claims has gradually been raised. The very first trace of the 
story that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome is apparently to be 
found in that altogether apocryphal theological romance, the 
Clementine Recognitions. In the blank silence, however, of 
anything like trustworthy early testimony, Dr. Farrar had no 
choice, as no critic has any choice, but to leave the matter 
where it is. 

We must not pass unmentioned, lest we should be thought 
to have left unconsidered, the new versions in which Dr. Farrar 
has paraphrased the Epistles of S. Paul. They are not to be 
regarded simply as translations. He plainly states ‘ Neither 
this nor any other passage which I translate apart from the 
English Version, is intended as a specimen of desirable trans- 
lation’ (vol. i. p. 608). The intention apparently has often 
been to give the effect of a passage rather than a literal ren- 
dering, and his colloquial modern-English transcripts of the 
Greek suggest by no means unfairly the kind of meaning he 
supposes S, Paul’s language to contain, notwithstanding many 
ultra-literalisms, particularly in epithets. These he habitually 
renders with great exactness ; perhaps too great, for there is 
always something unintelligible in the ultimate metaphor of 
a word, and to render it in all the baldness of its literalism is 
to darken its meaning, net to make it clearer. The para- 
graphs of translation are separated by tracts of introduction, 
explanation, or comment, in the writer’s own person. Taken 
all together, the versions strike the ear with a certain sense of 
novelty and freshness after the grave and archaic English of 
the Authorized Version. Perhaps many readers may like them 
for that reason; and they may give fresh meaning to phrases 
which had, as it were, lost their edge, from constant familiarity. 

There is one reflection that occurs to us as we prepare to 
lay down the volumes. Ought we to regard them as affording 
on the whole an adequate and satisfactory conception of the 
character of the great Apostle of the Gentiles ? 

That it will be, and is,a popular one we have no doubt 
whatever. The really remarkable learning and skill which it 
displays deserve frank and generous acknowledgment. With 
wonderful industry the author has brought together a vast 
amount of illustrative matter. The quotations frotn authors 
in Latin and Greek are, it may be objected, for the most 
part, such as may be gathered in the beaten track of study. 
But both here and in the less frequented road of Rabbinical 
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works, from whence he has drawn many useful facts and 
striking sayings, he has laboriously gone over the entire 
literature of. his subject. We may agree with him or not; 
but we shall never, as far as our experience goes, have to 
accuse him of pronouncing without careful endeavour to 
look at every side of a question, and to decide it with care 
and fairness. He has, we regret to see, a permanent bias 
against the sacerdotal element in Christianity, and he seldom 
loses an opportunity of giving it expression. In one in- 
stance, that of the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vol. i. p. 10), he has put forth his own ipse dixit in a curt, 
almost ill-tempered, note, and in a matter about which no 
man’s mere dictum will be accepted ; but this, we readily 
believe, is an exception to his rule. We doubt very much as 
to his treatment of the term a/wvov, and as to his note upon 
S. Chrysostom in connection with this subject (i. 607 and ii. 
271). We entirely disagree with him when he charges S. Paul 
with disingenuous conduct before the Sanhedrin. Other 
points of dissent we might go on to mention ; an ungracious 
office which we would rather avoid. And we repeat willingly 
that the excellences of the work far outweigh its defects, and 
that it is in many respects a valuable and useful addition to 
our literature. é 

These excellences we would be the last to deny. The la- 
boriousness with which he has illustrated the career of S. Paul, 
the sympathy with which he has entered into its toils and its 
compensations, the keen poetic enthusiasm with which he ap- 
preciates its moral heroism, are merits high indeed, and which 
claim for the Life of S. Paul a distinguished place among the 
literary performances of our time. ‘But,’ as is well said by 
Dr. Liddon in his recently published volume of University 
Sermons :'— 


‘To see in Holy Scripture the most interesting history, the 
strongest and most pathetic poetry, the most searching moral teach- 
ing known among men, is to do less than justice to the true majesty 
and power of the sacred volume. We learn all these things from the 
Bible as its critics ; but there is something beyond to be learned from 
it only when we have the grace to be simply learners, anxious that it 
should speak to our inmost souls.’ 


And less than justice is, in truth, done to S. Paul, when 
he is depicted simply as an earnest and enthusiastic man, who 
sinned and who suffered, who had faults and made mistakes, 
like any other ; when he is treated ‘ subjectively’ and picto- 


1 Not with any special reference, however, to this work. 
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rially, as a hero of romance, and his thoughts and utterances 
derived from their logical causes in his mind, and made to 
flow naturally out of his environing conditions; when a 
complete human character is depicted before us, and we are 
shown how it was shaped and moulded by circumstances, and 
every detail of the career caused and accounted for by the 
forces which aided or opposed it ; when the great achieve- 
ments of such a career are deduced from the working of 
powers simply human, and mixed with weaknesses and frail- 
ties : we may thus obtain a very clear and consistent conception 
of the man Paul ; but will not the Afost/z have been lost in the 
process? In such a character as is here described, which the 
biographer assumes to bring into the broad light of the modern 
time, to look at on all sides, to sum up and to dismiss, there 
can be nothing that is not wholly mapped out and described 
and understood ; no obscure rapports with the Divine, work- 
ing themselves out in grander actions and a nobler life. And 
if the character and career of Paul be fully and adequately 
represented there, then there would seem to be no place in 
him or function left for the workings of the Divine Inspira- 
tion which, as we have received from our fathers, rested upon 
him ; and losing which he is discrowned of his special glory. 
It would be going too far to call this work, as we have 
noticed it has been called by some, ‘an illustrated handbook 
to the Holy Land, with passages from the life of S. Paul.” 
The purpose of the work.is undoubtedly too serious, and 
its literary standard too high, that it should be fair thus to 
belittle it. But nevertheless it is worth the author’s con- 
sideration, whether, in placing the biography on a simply 
human basis, he has not inevitably thrown the accessories of 
time, place, and circumstances into too great a prominence, 
and represented them as adequate causes of great events, 
and of a noble and apostolic character, of which they were in 
reality very subordinate and unimportant attendants. 


ArT. VI—LAY FOLK’S PRAYER-BOOKS. 


1. Monumenta Ritualia Ecelesie Anglicare, with Disserta- 
tions and Notes, by W. MASKELL, M.A. Vol. ii. 
(London, 1846.) 
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2. Manuale et Processionale ad usum Insignis Ecclesie Ebora- 
censis. Edited with Preface and Appendices. By W.G. 
HENDERSON, D.C.L. Surtees Society, vol.  Ixiii, 
(Durham and London, 1874-5.) 

3. The Lay Folks Mass Book, in four texts, from MSS. of the 
Tenth to the Fifteenth Century. With Appendix, Notes 
and Glossary. By T. F. Simmons, M.A., Canon of York. 
Early English Text Society, vol. Ixxi. Original Series. 
(London, 1879.) 

4. An Early Vernacular Service. A Paper read before 
the (Wiltshire Archzological) Society at Warminster, 
August 22, 1877, by H. T. KINGDON, M.A., formerly 
Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Sarum. 
(Printed at Devizes.) 

5. The Roman Breviary. Reformed by order of the Holy 
CEcumenical Council of Trent. . . . Translated out of 
Latin into English by JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
2 vols., with Special Supplements for England and for 
Ireland. (London and Edinburgh, 1879.) 

















ALTHOUGH we now have an English version of the Roman 
Breviary recently executed by the Marquess of Bute, and 
published, if not with authority, at least with tacit approba- 
tion, we can hardly see in such a fact any approach in that 
quarter to acceptance of the principle of vernacular public 
devotions. Still less is there any sign in the present of any 
admission of the laity to respond except by proxy, or to hear 
in their own language the sacred formularies of the Mass. 

That to which we refer is just such a translation as might 
be expected from one thoroughly imbued with the Anglican 
versions, writing with the Latin before him. Some portions, 
such as the Apostles’ Creed, are identical with the forms in 
our Common Prayer. The book itself (a work of nine years) 
is written in a great measure for those who were formerly 
Anglicans,accustomed to vernacular services,and for Anglicans 
or (we presume) Presbyterians, who—as the author hopes— 
may some day follow in his steps, but in the meanwhile are 
accustomed to read portions of the Roman Breviary, as, we 
gather from Mr. Ward’s ‘ Ideal,’ and from the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times, a good many used to do at the commencement of the 
Catholic revival. 

We think that Lord Bute would have done well to have 
followed certain common editions in giving an index of 
psalms and hymns, and another of Saints, in addition to the 
foot-notes, which he has borrowed from Alban Butler and 
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from other sources, including such Egyptians as Lowth, Pusey, 
and Walton. 

Before we part with this book, which is decidedly an at- 
tractive one, we may observe that Lord Bute seems inclined 
to take rather a broad view of Invocation of Saints. In more 
than one instance he has diluted an address which appeals to 
a martyr for protection (‘protege’) into an inoffensive desire 
for her prayers. And we might notice several passages in 
which the translator has assumed what we may call an 
Anglican position, where a simple version of the Latin of the 
Roman Breviary might have shocked us when read by the 
light of modern Ultramontanism. 

There has been evidence from time to time of a determi- 
nation to reserve the mysteries of the Church from the bulk 
of the faithful in Christian times, no less strictly than the 
secret was kept from the heathen when Pagan was as yet a 
very brisk giant indeed. 

We can well understand the feeling which shrank back at 
the first suggestion of publishing the full Ceremonial of the 
Church ; a feeling which was so powerful with Paris de 
Crassis, master of the ceremonies in the Papal chapel, that 
he procured the suppression of the first edition of Ritus Ecclest- 
astici sive Sacre Ceremonia, although its compilation had been 
ordered by one Pope (Innocent VII.) and it had actually 
passed through the Venetian press in 1516 with the approba- 
tion of another (Leo X.). At the present time, however, 
there is no difficulty in procuring a modern edition of the 
Roman Pontifical, or a Rztuale Romanum, containing not 
only the antient rites of Baptism, but the forms for blessing a 
railroad or a telegraph. 

With respect to the most solemn part of the Mass itself, 
there has then, indeed, been some attempt at reserve; but 
we doubt if it has availed absolutely against the natural 
desire for a verbal knowledge of those devotions, the purport 
of which the laity were always encouraged to follow by 
attending to the dramatic sequence of the accompanying 
ceremonies. The translation of the Canon into Dutch was 
reprobated on all hands about 1470. In the following cen- 
tury, translations into French (some with the Latin in parallel 
columns) became widely circulated ; but in 1651 one particu- 
lar edition was brought under Papal censure, and a Bull was 
issued commanding that all copies should be surrendered for 
the flames. 

One motive which may have encouraged some in authority 


to wink at the frequent contravention of such orders in recent 
GG2 
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times, may be found i ina hope that the free circulation of ‘aa 
books would increase the number of proselytes, much as the 
fact that ‘22 ipsa Anglid et Germania .. . . doctissimus quisque 
inter acatholicos tanto studio et sepe etiam tam sincera inda- 
gatione in Ecclesie Romane dogmata piasque exercitationes 
hodiedum inquirit,; was considered by the Jesuit editor of 
the Celeste Palmctum, in 1846, a ground for expecting a sale 
of a new book of devotions in Latin. 

At all events it was, in 1851, found necessary for the Con- 
gregation of Rites to forbid the translating, printing, or 
publishing of the Ordinary of the Mass in the vulgar tongue, 
and accordingly (as Canon Simmons tells us) a French trans- 
lation of the Missal, in 1860, omits to construe the Latin of 
the Canon; and we have before us a Bréviaire et Missel 
Romain & l’usage des Laiques for the Diocese of Cambrai 
(1853), which provides certain private devotions in French, 
but gives the Public Services in Latin, with rubrics and in- 
structions in the vernacular. 

If we turn to books provided for the use of Roman 
Catholic laymen in England, we find in 1633 the offices all in 
Latin, but the ‘ Rubrikes in English, for the comoditie of those 
that doe not understand the Latin tongue. By John le 
Covsturier, permissu Superiorum. But in 1737 we have ‘the 
Roman Missal in Latin and English,’ arranged in four parts 
like a foreign Breviary, in each of which is contained the 
Order and the Canon, with the words of the consecration 
printed in large letters in doth languages.' Tocome to more 
modern times, the earlier edition of Bishop Challoner’s Garden 
of the Soul contains nothing from the Missal (apart from the 
responses for servers) excepting an English version of the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the Nicene Creed, and /x Principio, with 
a running commentary on the whole action, and a supply of 
private devotions. In a later edition (1872), which to our 
mind is not in all points an improved edition, the Mass of the 

1 The anonymous editor says, ‘ Though the Council of Trent Sess. 22, 
Can. 9, justly condemns those that shall say Mass zs to be said only in 
vulgar languages ; yet the Fathers of that Council in the said Session, 
Chap. 8, commend all pastors often toexplain, especially on Sundays and 
Holy Days, some part of that Holy Sacrifice. . But alas ! our pastors 
are not permitted to comply with this decree of the Council ; and to 


supply this defect, the daily Mass has often been translated into 
English....1 hope, therefore, no Catholick will find fault with this 
Translation. 

‘Let idolatry and false religions endeavour to conceal their shameful 
ceremonies from the people ; but truth, in due circumstances, seeks only 
to be known, and unveil her mysteries, both for the sake of unlearned 
Catholicks and to undeceive sincere and misinformed Protestants. 
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Trinity is given in full in parallel columns throughout. So 
also, in a recent cheap edition of the ‘ Missal for the Laity’ 
(Burns, Oates, and Co.), the consecration is given in large type 
in Latin and English. But the idea that the vulgar tongue 
might be employed for such a service is so far removed from 
the Roman Catholic mind, that when Dr. Rock was criticizing 
Mr. Maskell’s expression, ‘ the revival of the Liturgy “in a 
tongue understanded of the people’”' he asked with honest 
surprise, ‘What revival can Mr. Maskell mean?’ Now, 
although with the enlarged range of liturgiological science 
(for comparative liturgiology has her changes no less than 
Roman theology”), we may, perhaps, be so sanguine as to 
hope for the recovery of an Irish vernacular liturgy after 
Mr. Warren’s researches, following upon the edition of the 
Book of Deer, it seems strange that it should not have 
occurred to Dr. Rock, as it did to Mr. Maskell (then a priest 
of the Church of England), that not only was the Greek 
Liturgy once in the vulgar tongue of the unlearned country- 
men of S. Chrysostom, but that the Roman Missal itself was 
used once upon a time when its language was a tongue which 
was the vernacular of S. Gregory’s congregation.® 

But with regard to nationality in ceremonies and forms, 
and even to a limited extent in language, Dr. Rock wrote in 
a spirit worthy of an old Gallican, as he did with the candour 
and learning of a diligent liturgical scholar. ‘That we 
Catholics of England should have ever left off our Salisbury, 
York, and other venerable missals and breviaries, and laid 
aside our fine old national uses and ritual—among the rest, 
the “ bidding of the beads”’-—is deeply to be lamented. Let 
us hope, however, that, ere long, a rite which was practised 
most likely by the Britons, certainly by the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Anglo-Normans, and the English, till the end of Mary’s 


1 Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, p.\xxvi. See The Church 
of Our Fathers, i. 175 n. 

? eg. Dr. Rock’s own statement (zéz¢. 90), made in 1849, that ‘ Papal 
infallibility is not an article of Catholic belief,’ could hardly be asserted 
now in the face of the anathema of July 1870. Now probably merely the 
distinction between personal and official infallibility would be emphasized 
by the controversialist. 

3 On the other hand, we must admit that the authorities who legis- 
lated for our Reformed Church, when dealing with the difficulty of a 
non-English speaking population in Ireland, had recourse to a Latin 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer, in the second year of Queen 
Elizabeth.—/rish Act of Uniformity, cap. 2. Under such circumstances 
they might naturally adhere to the Missal which had not the discredit of 
novelty. We doubt if the English was understood better than the Latin 
by many of the Manx or Welsh. 
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reign, may once more be taken up and put to fill its old place 
in the public worship of the Catholics of England; so that 
our people, as of yore, may all join the priest and say along 
with him, before he begins the sermon, the truly Catholic 
petitions of the “bidding prayer.”’! In the context also of 
his criticism of Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy to which we just 
now referred, Dr. Rock observed that the ‘ Anglo-Saxon .... 
priests were strictly required [e¢,g. by the Canon of the Council 
of Cloveshoo, A.D. 747] to study and unfold to their respective 
flocks the meaning of everything they sawand heard at Mass, 
and the administration of the Sacraments.’ ? 

It is to the use of the English language in these bidding- 
prayers and in other instructions at Mass-time, and likewise to 
the promulgation of other devotions in English before the 
Reformation, that we now direct attention. 


Since the early days of the Catholic revival the study 
of our early insular services has received considerable impulse. 
At first the only idea of pre-Reformation services was derived 
from the modern editions of the Roman service-books, which 
occasionally led even so learned and sober a theologian as 
Mr. Isaac Williams to make an unnecessary apology in his 
Sermons* for what he erroneously supposed to have been 
innovations on the part of the Reformers, because he found 
theirs to differ from the Roman arrangement ; whereas we 
now can tell that our revisers were but following the Sarum 
(and antient Roman) tradition. 

In 1839 we find him following Dr. Newman in giving 
popularity to the hymns of a nearer continental Breviary 
(the Parisian, no longer now a living use). About that time 
we may note a higher degree of proficiency and accuracy in 
histories and commentaries bearing on our English Book 
of Common Prayer,‘ to which improvement doubtless Mr. 


1 The Church of Our Fathers, ii. 354 n. 

2 Tbid. i. 174. 

5 On the Epistles, &c., Nos. 52, 54, 56, 57, 72. 

* Palmer’s Origines Liturgice had appeared in 1836. The supple- 
ment is dated 1845. The much earlier work of Wheatley was, and is, 
still usually produced in a garbled or modernized edition. Since then 
Archdeacon Freeman, Scudamore, Goulburn, Lathbury, Clay, Procter, 
Campion and Beamont, J. H. Blunt, and several other names occur in 
the field as editors of noteworthy works in this department of literature. 
Moreover the very existence of such books as the Priest to the Altar, 
second edition, 1869, 1879, as well as the multiplication of books and 
pamphlets on practical ritual—Dérectorium Anglicanum, in two editions 
(Mr. Purchas, 1858, Dr. Lee, 1866), Manuale Clericorum, 1874, Ritual o, 
the Altar, Ritual Reason Why (1866), Notitia Liturgica (1866), 7) 
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Maskell materially contributed, both by his criticism of earlier 
books and by the publication of his four volumes, in which he 
reprinted much of the early Liturgy and the occasional Offices 
of our Church before the Reformation:. These he issued (the 
former in a second edition) from Mr. Pickering’s press, with a 
remarkable dissertation on early service books, in 1846-7. In 
1848 we find Mr. John Fuller Russell editing on behalf of his 
brethren of the Ecclesiological (late Cambridge Camden) So- 
ciety their Hierurgia Anglicana, a book of fost-Reformational 
ritualistic traditions of considerable interest. 

The revisions of the Prayer-Book itself had already been 
usefully treated after the manner of L’Estrange by Mr. Keeling 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1842, and his work was. 
reissued in 1851 in the edition of the Liturgie Britannice, 
which, like Dr. Rock’s and Mr. Maskell’s books, still ‘com- 
»mands a good price in the market. 

In 1850 Mr. F. H. Dickinson’s List of Printed Service 
Books according to the Ancient Use of the Anglican Church? 
(reprinted from the LFcclestologist) showed at once the quick- 
ened interest in this study and the scope for further investi- 
gations. 

When about twenty-five years later Mr. C. J. Stewart 
issued his Catalogue of Liturgies, &c., in a book of 300 pages, 
it was found to contain a considerable number of service-books 
of our insular uses wholly reprinted, orin part. Besidesuch luxu- 
rious books as the Aberdeen Breviary (Bannatyne Club, 1855), 
the Book of Deer, with its Preface by Dr. Stuart (Spalding 
Club, 1869), the A rbuthnott (St. Andrew's) Missal (Burntisland,. 
1864), and the Drummond Missal then announced, there was 
hardly a book of importance which had not been undertaken 
or completed in an edition accessible to ordinary students ; 
excepting: perhaps the Cathedral Custom Books of various 
uses. The treatise of St. Osmund (to which Mr. Hatcher had 
drawn attention in 1816) had indeed been quoted by Mr. 
Maskell, and edited by Dr. Todd in the British. Magazine 
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Services of the Church according to . . . Sarum, the Portuary Calendars 
(that most barbarous derivation from fortiforium), and certain manuals of 
thurification and other ceremonies—bear testimony to the diffusion of 
acquaintance, more or less intimate, with English pre-Reformational rites. 

1 Dr. Rock’s Hierurgia (Romano-Catholica) had appeared ‘in 1833. 

2 Dr. Henderson seems in one instance to have supposed this list to have 
been less complete in one point than it really is (Yor Manual, Pref. p. 
18). We do find on p. 13 of Mr. Dickinson’s Zzs¢, under * Manuals, 
Sarum,’ the requisite entry, ‘1506, fol. London. Pynson, Stonyhurst Coll. 
(Vellum).’ We believe, however, that there is a copy of the 1509 edition, 
which was omitted. 
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(1846-7), and by Dr. Rock as the excuse for his Church of our 
Fathers, rather later. S. Paul’s Consuetudinary and Ordinal 
has since been brought to light (Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
1873), and the Lincoln Registrum of Statutes has been printed 
by the Bishop (1873), and the Consuetudinarium is said to be 
forthcoming. We wish that a collection of such Origines 
could be published by the Cathedral authorities, including 
Bishop Grandisson’s (Exeter) Consuetudinary and Ordinal, 
and such as are preserved at Wells and elsewhere.' 

If we now look through Mr. Dickinson’s list we find, it is 
true, some works untouched, so far as we are aware, in point 
of reproduction: the Sarum Antiphoner, Abingdon Breviary, 
Hereford Breviary,’ Diurnale Sarum (the Expositio Hymnorum 
et Sequentiarum is a school-book rather than a service-book) ; 
Enchiridion, Hore, Orarium Sarum, Hore Ebor., Graduale 
Sarum, Legende Sarum, the Martiloge, and Liber Festivalis, 
Ordinale and Pica Sarum (the Defensorium, however, has been 
printed by Mr. Maskell), Pica Ebor., Processionale Sarum and 
Ebor.,? Psalter, Pystles and Gospels ; but this list might be 
considerably diminished if we considered that for practical 
purposes some of those mentioned are lesser books contained 
in greater books with different titles, while several other names 
in our list are mutually synonymous.‘ 

On the other hand, we can show in reprints the Aderdeen 
Breviary (Bannatyne Club, Rev. W. J. Blew and the late David 
Laing, LL.D. 1854-5); Sarum Breviary® (two pieces edited 
by the late Dr. C. Seager in 1843, 1855 ; and one volume of a 

1 Since we wrote the above paragraph we have been delighted by a 
statement in the Guardian of December 24, to the effect that the Exeter 
treasure may be looked for by the public very soon. 

2 Of this rare book, Brev. Herfordense, there appear to be only two 
printed copies known, and that of the Pars Estivalzs only, Rouen, 1505, 
viz. at the Bodleian and at Worcester Cathedral. Mr. Eyston does not 
possess a copy, though Mr. Dickinson was led to suppose he did. 

3 The Sarum Processional is the next desideratum. Would not the 
Oxford Press undertake to reprint it with the woodcuts ? 

* The Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter has been edited for 
the Surtees Society by the Rev. J. Stevenson, in 2 vols, 1843-4. Mr. 
Aldis Wright and Mr. Wood are also preparing an edition for the Early 
English Text Society. 

5 This edition, as we gather from the introduction, is called a Brevi- 
ary (rather than by the English a/zas, ‘ porthors,’ ‘ portos,’ ‘ portesse,’ or 
‘ portiforium,’ which last appears either alone or as an alternative before or 
after the word ‘breviarium’ in the title-pages and colophons of editions in 
4to or 16mo), because the title Breviarium seu Horarium Domesticum is 
the only one found in the great edition of 1531, from which the Cambridge 
8vo. is taken, as it is in the other decidedly uufortadble folios of 1496 and 


1516. An edition of the Roman breviary, printed in 1494, was styled 
* Breviarium de Camera.’ 
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new edition from the Cambridge University Press, by Mr. 
F, Procter and Mr. C. Wordsworth, 1879); York Breviary 
nearly ready (Surtees Society, by Hon. and Rev. S. Lawley) ; 
Hymni Sarum (Part 1, London, Darling and Deighton, 1851) ; 
Anglo-Saxon Hymnarium (Surtees Society, Mr. J. Stevenson, 
1851) ; Manuale Ebor. et Sarum (Surtees Society, W. G. Hen- 
derson, D.C.L.) ; Hereford Missal (Dr. Henderson, 1874) ; Sz. 
Andrew's Missal (Bishop Forbes, Burntisland, 1864); Sarum 
Missal (Burntisland), edited by Mr. F. H. Dickinson and 
others, 3 parts, 1861-74) ;! York Missal (Surtees Society, Dr. 
Henderson, 2 vols. 1874) ;? Sarum Prymer (Mr. W. Maskell,’ 
1847) ; Egbert’s Pontifical (Surtees Society, Mr. W. Greenwell, 
1853); York Pontifical (Surtees Society, Dr. Henderson, 
1875); Exeter Pontifical (Mr. R. Barnes, 1847); York Pro- 
cesstonal (Surtees Society, Dr. Henderson, 1875); and we may 
add the Durham Ritual (Surtees Society, Mr. Stevenson, 
1839-40) ; Benedictionale S. Ai thelwoldi Ep. Winton. (J. Gage, 
1832). 

It will be observed how much of this work of reproduction 
has been undertaken by Clubs and Societies, especially by 
the Durham Surtees Society, and in particular by one of its 
vice-presidents, Dr. Henderson, the Head-Master of Leeds 
Grammar School. 

We may add that he has printed fragments of the Lincoln, 
Ripon, and (?) S. Asaph Uses in the second volume of the 
York Missal (pp. 343, XV» 255), and has condemned the so- 
called Bangor Use of Maskell to oblivion ; or rather, having 
deprived it of its title, he ascribes it to the antient Sarum of 
S. Osmund’s time. 


In this array of the pre-Reformation Service- Books of Eng- 
land it would not be reasonable to expect to find any passages 


1 The Sarum Missal in English, edited by. Mr. C. Walker, appeared 
in 1868 (Church Press Company). 

? Canon Simmons expresses his conviction (Z. /. MZ. B. p. 352) that 
the York Missa/ use was ‘in the main the ancient Gregorian mass, ac- 
cording to the Roman rite of the eighth century ; or rather that it was the 
use secundum ritum sacri palatii, which, with most absolute self-confi- 
dence, was enforced by a high-handed exercise of royal supremacy in the 
dominion of Charles the Great ; and further that it was very probably 
introduced at York by Archbishop Eanbald II. at the instance of his old 
master Alcuin. 

8 The next year (1848) a second edition of the Three Primers of 
Henry VITI.’s Reign (viz. Marshall’s 1535, Hilsey’s 1539, and Zhe Prymer, 
by royal authority, 1545) was issued by the Oxford Press. Init the 
passages of Dr. Burton’s original Preface, which Mr. Maskell had criti- 
cized, were suppressed. 
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in the vulgar tongue, nor should we, indeed, find them. The 
Anglo-Saxon Hymnuary is simply a Latin hymnal glossed 
with an interlinear translation, while the Expositio Hymnorum 
et Sequentiarum (whereof some editions contain such notes 
as ‘fumus, mi, Anglicé smook’) is no more a devotional work 
than is Campion and Beamont’s Prayer-Book Interleaved, or 
the Delphin Horace, which contains the Carmen Seculare ; 
indeed, the Exfositio is not so very far removed from a 
Delphin classic. 

To pass, then, to the Sarum, York, and Hereford Oc- 
casional Offices, which Dr. Henderson has collected in one 
volume on the basis of the York Manual, we find that a con- 
siderable part of the Solemnization of Matrimony was per- 
formed in English: that is to say, there were the banns, and 
three exhortations severally addressed to the congregation 
and the parties zx dingud maternd, in the same substance as 
we have them now (25,.19') ; and the whole form of espousal, 
so far as the parties were instructed to pronounce it, was in 
English. 

We must resist the temptation of lingering about the 
rubrics which contain the rationale, anatomical and doctrinal, 
of the ring-finger (which is to be found repeated in the 
popular and modern Enquire Within !), or that which directs 


1 We give a specimen :— 

‘NV. Wylt thou have this man to thy husbande, and to be buxum to 
hym [luf hym, obeye to him, and wirschipe him], serue hym, and kepe 
hym in sykenes and in helthe : and in all other degreese be unto hym as 
a wyfe shulde be to hir husbande, and all other to forsake [#.e. refuse] for 
hym, and holde the only to hym to thy lyues ende? 

‘ Respondeat mulier hoc modo: I wyll. 

‘ Deinde Sacerdos : Who gyues me this wyfe? 

‘ Deinde detur femina a patre suo vel ab amico: que si puella sit 
discoopertam habeat manum: si vidua, tectam. Quam vir recipiat in 
Dei fide et sui servandam, sicut vovit coram Sacerdote; et teneat eam 
per manum dexteram in manu sud dexterd, et sic vir muliert det fidem 
per verba de presenti ita dicens, Sacerdote docente :— 

‘Here I take thee, V., to my wedded wyfe, to haue and to holde, 
at bedde and at borde, for fayrer for layther [fouler], for better for warse, 
in sikeness and in hele, tyl dethe us departe [if holy kirk it will ordayn], 
and thereto I plyght thee my trothe. J/anum retrahendo, 

We may observe that in the Sarum Book the Ebor. ‘ kirk’ is varied 
by the Southern ‘ churche,’ ‘ warse’ by ‘ wers’ or ‘ wors,’ ‘ will’ by * woll.” 
The Welsh Use has ‘fayrore, ‘foulore,’ ‘ wers,’ ‘ forte,’ instead of ‘tyl, 
and ‘ ich plitte the my trouye.’ 

The banns (denuntiationes) and the short interrogation are to be made 
vulgari sermone, according to the Roman Ritual now in use ; but there 
is no exhortation prescribed. A certain freedom is allowed for additional 
rites in countries where there are such ‘ laudable customs and ceremonies” 
in existence. 
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a bride to do homage by kneeling to a husband who endows 
her with land. We must merely remark that one rubric 
seems to imply that the priest was to call upon the people in 
English to pray for the espoused couple, though (as usual) 
the ‘ preces’ were in Latin. 

The Sarum Office for the Visitation of the Sick contains 
more exhortations than that which is now in use among us; 
and these, though printed in Latin, must, we should think, 
have been often at least expressed zz lingua materna. The 
one adapted for clerks, not for a ‘ Jaicus aut stmplictter literatus, 
has a special interest, as being illustrative of the Athanasian 
Hymn. It contains seven articles on the Doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity, and a like number on the Incarnation of 
Christ ; the whole being prefaced with ‘ Fides autem Catholica 
hec est, frater; and concluded with ‘Hee est fides Catholica, 
Srater, quam nisi fideliter firmiterque credideris, sicut sancta 
mater Ecclesia credit, salvus esse non poteris. The Summary 
for the unlearned is as simple a recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed as that in our Baptismal office, emphasizing the doc- 
trine of judgment and resurrection, with a beautiful exposition 
of the ‘Communion of Saints.’ ! 

The early fifteenth-century Manual at S. John’s College, 
Cambridge, contains a long address in English, to be delivered 





‘ die visitationis infirmorum. Beside admonitions from ‘ Seint 
Poul, Catoun, and Seint Austin, there is much ghostly counsel 
from ‘ Holi Writ ;’ and the whole reminds us of the excellent 
‘Parson’s Tale’ of Chaucer. It concludes with the beautiful 
colloquy zz articulo mortis, printed in Mr. Blunt’s Annotated 
Common Prayer :-— 


‘ Brother, art thou glad that thou shalt die in Cristin feith? . . . 
Wiile thi soule is in thi bodi, put alle thi trust in his Passion and in 
his deth, and thenke only thereon and on non other theng. .. . 
Have the crosse to fore thee, and sai thus: I wot wel/ thou art 
nought my God, but thou art imagined aftir him. . . . Lord, Fader 
of heven, the dethe of oure Lord . . . . I set between thee and my 
evil dedis,’ &c. &c. 


The other English section of the Sarum Manual is the 
Articuli generalis Majoris Excommunicationts in linguéd ma- 


! ¢Carissime frater, Credis . . . . venturum ad judicandum vivos et 
mortuos, omnesque homines tunc in corpore et anima resurrecturos, et 
bona et mala secundum mer’ta sua recepturos; et remissionem pecca- 
torum per Sacramentorum E:...clesiz perceptionem ; et Sanctorum com- 
munionem: id est, omnes homines in caritate existentes, esse par- 
ticipes omnium bonorum gratia que fiunt in Ecclesia: et omnes 
qui communicant cum justis hic in gratia, communicare cum eis in 
gloria?’ 
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ternd, printed in 1510, which corresponds in some measure to 
our Commination.' 

In a tenth Appendix to the volume to which we have 
been referring, Dr. Henderson has given forms for bidding 
Prayers, in English, dating from the eleventh century to the 
fifteenth, while we have the sixteenth-century form at the 
Preces in Dominicis dicende, in the body of the volume (p. 123), 
also in English. 

We suppose that the subject of bidding (the) Prayers has 
now been pretty nearly exhausted, as, after the researches 
published with Mr. Coxe’s initials in 1840, Canon Simmons 
has just given us seven pages of notes and illustrations on 
the ‘York Bidding Prayers,’ beside a running commentary 
en those five versions which form the second division of his 
Lay Folks Mass Book He considers their use to be ‘ one of 
those customs which the Gallican Church received from the 
East, and very possibly one of those which our own Augustin 
adopted from the Church in Gaul, when he gathered the 
English Use from those of Rome and Gaul in accordance 
with the advice of Pope Gregory the Great.’ 

They were said on Sunday, in the procession before Mass 
in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches ; but in parish churches 
after the Gospel and offertory,? usually from the pulpit before 
the sermon, though the antient Greek custom was to preach 
the sermon before the mpoogavnois or KéXevopa. Canon 
Simmons points out several parallels in expression between 
these forms and the heads of prayer in Eastern Litanies. 

Before proceeding to describe this J/ass Book, we must 
notice one other characteristic of the English medizval 
Church in connexion with the sermon. The Church took 
pains that the most backward and un-lettered of her children 


1 These articles were to be recited on the first Sunday in Lent, and 
on three other occasions, annually. See also Maskell, Aon. Rit. ii. 
286-304 from the Sarum Manual, 1530. 

2 pp. 315, 316. Dr. Rock likewise devoted some part of his Church 
of Our Fathers (ii. 352-378) to the antiquities of ‘ Bidding the Beads.’ 

5 Or, more strictly speaking, after the Oblatory Act and before the 
Preface.—Lay Folks Mass Book, p. 318. With regard to sermons, it 
appears from the Lincoln Cathedral Statutes of the fifteenth century 
(Novum Registrum, p. 24), that the Chancellor was to deliver Sermones 
ad Populum, Choro presente, on Christmas Day and Easter Day in the 
Latin tongue, and on Palm Sunday and the Assumption 7 the vernacular. 
He was to provide preachers also for Ash Wednesday, and for every Sun- 
day in Advent, snd from Septuagesima to Easter. A volume of plain 
sermons on the Sacraments, by Thomas Watson, the Marian Bishop of 
Lincoln, was printed a year or two ago by a Roman Catholic firm. The 
English version of the Fes/ivalis supplied sermons for parish churches. 
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should be able to say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer; and the 
Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue ; and to this end 
her parsons were instructed to repeat them often from the 
pulpit slowly, as infants now are taught to learn by rote. 
Mr. Maskell refers to several Constitutions between 1257 and 
1370 respecting such catechetical teaching in the mother 
tongue ; and he shows that before the Conquest the like duty 
had been enjoined on parents and sponsors, A.D. 816-1033.! 
An injunction of Edward VI., in 1547, again enforced the 
antient custom of reciting from the pulpit, after the Gospel, 
every holy day, ‘when they have no sermon; . . . to the in- 
tent that the people may learn the same by heart ;’ and that 
they should catechize them in Lent. 

These forms in English were accessible to the reading 
laity in the Prymer, which was especially a layman’s book. 
In its Latin form, under the title of Hore, Enchiridion, or 
Orarium, it was a popular book enough. It contained, besides 
the Creed, Pater Noster, Ave, and Decalogue, the Hours of 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin,? Seven Penitential 
Psalms, the Litany, Placebo, Dirige, and ‘Commendations’ 
(Ps. cxix.), and the Fifteen (Gradual) Psalms. In some 
editions in English there were additional devotions, or in- 
structions relating to the Passion, the ‘Seven Words’ of 
Our Lord, and the Gospel Harmony, the xv. Oes, Devo- 
tions at Mass, Devout Prayers, the Hours of the Passion,’ 
a list of the Seven Deadly Sins, a Kalendar, &c. 

The Latin Hore are found in many manuscripts, and 
there appear to have been at least forty editions printed 
between 1495 and 1556, of each of which one or more copies 
now survive. Of Prymers in the English tongue* Mr. Maskell 


1 Mon. Rit. 11. xlvi., xlvii. 

2 This gave the name Hore to the Latin editions. The Offcium 
Parvum is found as a Monastic Office in use in the former half of the 
sixth century ; it was restored by Peter Damian in 1056, and in 1096 
(Council of Claremont) it was enjoined on all the clergy, till the revised 
Breviary restricted the obligation to the choir service. In the thirteenth 
century the laity had learned to use it. 

8 The Hours of the Cross, ‘secundum usum Eboracen.,’ are given by 
Canon Simmons as a Supplement to the Lay Folks Mass Book, pp. 82-87. 

4 The reproduction of one of the earliest Prymers in English, from a 
MS., forms the staple of the second volume of Maskell’s Monumenta 
Ritualia. ‘Three Primers’ of a later date (1534-45) were edited by Dr. 
Burton in 1834, 1848. From the second of these Primers of Henry VIII.’s 
reign (é.¢. Bishop Hilsey’s, issued by Cromwell in 1539, and not strictly 
to be called ‘¢he Prymer’) two Collects have been drawn for the new 
Book of Family Prayers, published by the autharity of the House of 
Convocation. 
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found eight MSS., ranging in date from 1410 to 1460, and 
Mr. Dickinson tells of about thirty printed editions in twenty 
years between 1527 and 1547—some in English entirely, 
some in English and Latin combined. These are very inte- 
resting, as they contain early English versions of Psalms, Can- 
ticles, and Collects now in use among us; and sometimes 
some prayers, which are not so much in the form of Collects 
as in that of the less regular and more effusive devotions of 
later English prayer-writers. 


The Early English Text Society, beside producing Oure 
Ladyés Myroure (1530, ed. J. H. Blunt, 1873), and certain 
Early English Homilies in a series not yet completed, has 
recently earned the thanks of liturgiologists, as well as other 
students, by the publication of the Lay Folks Mass Book, or 
manner of hearing Mass, with rubrics and devotions for the 
People. 

The editor, Canon Simmons, has traced the work to a 
French original, composed by ‘Dan Jeremy,’ Canon of Rouen, 
who was afterwards Archdeacon of Cleveland about 1170. 
In the last half of the reign of Edward I. a translation is sup- 
posed to have been made in a dialect of the North of England, 
a descendant of which, a MS. written at Rievaulx in 1440 
(now at Corpus Christi College, Oxford), in the dialect of the 
North Riding, is printed under the designation C. The other 
three texts are respectively 4, converted into the East Mid- 
land dialect, written cir. 1375 (Brit. Mus.) ; #, a West Midland 
MS., cir. 1443 (Gonville and Caius College) ; 7, West Midland, 
cir. 1450 (H. Y. Thompson, Esq.) Various readings from A 
and D (Edinburgh Advocates’ Library, secudi xv., and Cam- 
bridge University, sec. xvi. xeuntis, respectively) are added. 

It will be seen that here Canon Simmons has been doing 
a by-work, not for liturgical students only, but also for the 
Dialect Society, of which he isa member.'! And here we will 
give a specimen of one of the texts, C, which shows how the 
dialect of one part of England was ‘like Dutch’ to another. 
The conclusion of a rubric and its prayer, to be said when the 
sacring-bell rings at the Elevation, runs as follows (we take 
the liberty of printing 74 in place of the thorn-letter) :— 


‘Short prayere shulde be w7th-outex drede, 
and ¢her-with pater-noster and tho crede. 


1 Readers of Shakspeare also will be grateful for a note (p. 313) 
illustrating the custom of ‘Evening-Mass’ in Lent.—Romeo and Fuliet, 
iv. I. 
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If thou of aue be vn-puruayde 

I set here aue ¢hat may be sayde: 
Thof I merk hit here iz lettir, 

Thou may chauz[ ge hit for a bettir. 


‘Loued be Zhou, kyng : 
& blessid be Zhou, kyng: 
of all ¢hi gyftes gode, 
& thanked be Zhou, kyng: 
ihesu, al my ioying, 
that for me spilt ¢/i blode, 
and dyed opon ¢fo rode, 
Thou gyve me grace to sing 
tho song of thi louing.’ 


pater noster: aue maria: Credo. 
When ¢Aou hast sayde al ¢hi crede,’ &c. &c. 


For ‘ave, in the second line, C reads ‘and ;’ £, ‘any ;’ but 
inserts ‘ave’ in the previous line ;’ 7, has ‘ oyn.’ 

Now, it is well known that the Ave Mary was not in use 
in England at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and it 
is found inserted in the margin in certain places of the said 
MSS. It assuredly could not have been found in the original 
of Archdeacon Jeremias. And after it 4ad been introduced, 
we should shrewdly suspect that it would at once become 
popular ; so that if Sir William of Deloraine could say ‘ Other 
prayer can I none,’ most certainly the readers of this Mass 
Book could never be so‘ unpurwayde’ but that they could 
‘patter an Ave Mary.’ 

Canon Simmons finds that the only passage in the text 
of B, where the Ave is mentioned, v. 60, p. 6, differs in metre 
from its surroundings, and may be considered an interpola- 
tion, while in the other passage (which we have just quoted 
at length) MS. D supplies the clue in reading clearly. 


‘I set here ave that may be sayd, 
If thou of ane and be unpurwayde.’ 


So that the reading of text B ‘is an evident mistake of a 
scribe who was not used to the Northern, “ane” (=ome), and 
to whom the use of the Ave as a devotion was a matter of 
course,’ 

The history of the use of the Angelic Salutation, in 
memory of the Incarnation, may be briefly summed as 
follows. Odo, Bishop of Paris, prescribed to the people its 
use in prayers about A.D. 1198. In 1237 it is first found pre- 
scribed for daily use in England, at the hours of prayer, by 
Alexander de Stavenby, Bishop of Coventry. At this time it 
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consisted simply of the salutations contained in S. Luke i. 
28, 42 (the name ‘Mary’ being expressed). About 1262, 
Pope Urban IV. added the words ‘Jesus [Christ]. Amen ;’ 
and this was required by Ralph, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in 1347. This was the form used in England until the Re- 
formation, though the name ‘Jesu Christus’ was sometimes 
still omitted. Canon Simmons does not mention that there 
is just one solitary instance of the later addition, ‘Sancta 
Maria, mater Dei, ora pro nobis peccatoribus nunc et in hora 
mortis. Amen,’ for use in England; but that not till Henry 
VIII.’s reign, viz. in the great Sarum Breviary of 1531.! 
The addition did not, however, receive Papal authority till the 
Bull of Pius V. in 1568. 

The Lay Folks Mass Book appears to have been adapted 
for gentlefolk who had retainers, ‘tenandus and servus’ 
(though one MS. was written for the Cistercians of Rievaulx, 
who had ‘sugettes’). It points toa time when the Mass was 
rather more congregational in character than it afterwards 
became. Although the prayers, which are versified, are not 
translations of the Latin rite, they are more closely connected 
with their purport than those of most modern Parotssiens. 
The rubrics also direct the worshippers’ attention to the 
action of the priest and his words.? The private devotions, 
acts of thanksgiving, and intercession for all conditions of 
men, founded upon the rubric of the canon, are excellent and 
practical. 

We have to thank the editor for a vast body of notes, 
occasionally enlivened by his personal reminiscences of the 


1 It is thus to be found both in the original folio and in the 8vo issue 
of that Breviary just issued by the Cambridge Press, col. 2, among the 
common forms, Ave horas diet, or, as the editors seem, as a second 
thought, to have more successfully interpreted the abbreviation ‘di,’ in 
their table of contents. (xviii.) Ante horas dicenda. 

In the York Bidding Prayer, printed by Canon Simmons, the Lord’s 
Prayer alone is prescribed previous to the Norman Conquest ; in 1405 ‘a 
Pater-noster and a Aue’ is mentioned; but in 1445-50 ‘v. Aves’ (in one 
instance) stand without the Lord’s Prayer. 

2 eg.— ‘ Loke pater-noster thou be sayande 

i-whils tho preste is priuey-prayande: 
The prest wil after in that place 
remow him a litel space, 

to he come til tho auter myddis. 
Stande up thou, als men thee biddis, 
hert & body, & ilk a dele, 

take gode kepe & here him wele, 
then he begynnes “ per omnia,” 

and sithen “ sursum corda,”’ &c. 
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‘notions’! of his ‘ word-book,’ or the traditional pronunciation 
of his school days as a Wykehamist, or his later experiences 
of dialect in the night-school of his East Riding parish, by 
way of illustration, but always interesting. The notes in 
some instances amount almost to an Facursus, as on the 
people’s offerings (pp. 230-244), the ‘rinsing’ or ablutions 
(301-307), ‘bidding prayers’ (315-321). Theological con- 
troversy is carefully avoided, out of respect to the character 
of the Society for which he edits. We may gather, however, 
certain statements which have their bearing on rubrical re- 
vision. He shows, we think, most conclusively that (to say 
nothing of side) the word end, in such expressions as ‘ryght 
(south) ende,’ ‘lefte end,’? ‘other end,’ in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, was applied always to the part of the western’ 
side of the altar, never to the shortest side. He repeats his 
opinion that there were wooden altars in use before the Re- 
formation, even used as lockers for vestments, &c. He illus- 
trates the application of the term ¢ad/e, or God’s board, to the 
altar (p. 358) as being no innovation of the Reformers. We 
think that the most remarkable use of the word ¢ad/z, in this 
sense, that we have come across, is to be found in a modern 
Roman Catholic Vesper Book (1850), where Zantum ergo 
sacramentum, the hymn at Benediction, is translated, ‘ Zo this 


mysterious table zow. The version dates at least from Dr. 
Challoner’s time. 


In the Lay Folk’s book itself, it is interesting to observe 
that a few parts of the Missal are translated; the Cozjfiteor, 
Gloria in excelsis, the Rouen response to Orate, fratres, Spi- 
ritus S. superveniet, &c. (which differs alike from the Response 
in the English and the Roman Missal), and the Lora’s Prayer, 
at the end of the Canon; but instead of the Nicene Creed, 


1 A note on the word /oys, the boys’ bureau-cupboards, is given on p. 
204, connecting it with ‘ Zeye of a cofyr or forcer. Teca, thecarium.’ 
Prompt. Parv. We think this comes nearer than Mr. Adams’ suggestion 
(Wykehamica, p. 437) of the Dutch suychen, Greek redyea. The term éo 
usé, i.e. to consume, the consecrated elements, &c. (Lay Folks M.B. p. 
382), might be illustrated by the common modern Cornish phrase, ‘He 
has not made use of anything (i.e. touched food) for two days.’ 

* As the Bishop of Lincoln pointed out, in his Zour in Jtaly, i, 121, 
the terms dexter and sinister were in ancient and medieval times 
considered with reference to the priest standing before the altar, not, 
as in modern Roman ritual, from the crucifix on the altar, an orna- 
ment of comparatively late introduction in that position. Canon Sim- 
mons quotes an old-fashioned Romanist’s condemnation of over-crowded 
retables (p. 174). The English custom, which speaks of north and south, 
instead of /e/t and right, seems to have been derived from Oriental 
liturgies. 
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the Apostles’ Creed is given, with a curious farsura' in the 
last part, which runs thus :— 
‘Wel I trow in ¢Ao holi gost 
And holi kire ¢Aat is so gode : 
And so I trow ¢hat housel es 
bothe flesshe and blode.? 


Of my synnes forgyfnes, 
if I wil mende: 

Vp-risyng als-so of my flesshe 
and lyf with-outen ende.’ 


That, even in early times, there were some devotions said spe- 
cially by the congregation or choir, while the celebrant prayed 
secretly, the editor argues from the existence of the Sarum 
preces in prostratione, hymns at the Canon in other uses, and the 
recitation of the officiwm or introit independently of the Priest. 

Certain peculiarities of the Rouen Use (which was also 
the Lincoln Use of the Eleventh Century) are noticed in the 
treatise. The Priest is vested (except his chasuble) before he 
comes to the altar; whereas in England there were no ves- 
tries except the sanctuary,—the words ‘ /ocutione, tactu, visu, 
verbo, mente et ofere, et in cunctis aliis vitiis meis malis 
Deus, mea culpa, &c., in the Confiteor ; the public reading of 
the Gospel zz French after the Deacon had read it in Latin. 
With this Canon Simmons compares the Anglo-Saxon and 
later orders to the Priest to expound the Gospel for the day in 
the mother tongue (which was like what Grosseteste enjoined 
on his Lincoln clergy in spite of the Pope’s displeasure*) and 


1 Contrary to Roman traditions, but in accordance with Gallican and 
English usage, certain parts of the service were ‘ farsed’ (drodées), with 
interpolated clauses. Such are to be found at pp. 14, 20, 139 of the book 
before us, in the Gloria in excelsis, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer: the Missal 
admitted them also in the A yrze (of which our liturgical use of the Deca- 
logue is an adaptation), Sanctus, Pax, Agnus, and [te, missa est. 

2 Canon Simmons thinks this arose from taking ‘ sanctorum commu- 
nionem’ as neuter (p. 225). In an additional note (p. 400) he shows that 
sancta is elsewhere used for relics as well as the Host. He shows that 
the dogma of Transubstantiation had not been discarded by the Wycliffite 
Pierce the Ploughman, though the text (Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, 
822-6) has been scandalously adulterated, until Professor Skeat restored 
it. A propos of the oblation, Mr. Simmons notes the omission of the 
clause acceptum sit omnipotenti Deo hoc sacrificium novum from the 
Sarum column of Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy, p. 56. We have no doubt 
that the omission arose from an edition of the Missal where ‘ Jz Momine 
Patris, &c.,’ is printed simply as it is in some Breviaries, where ‘¢fc.’ has 
to do duty for Acceptum sit, &c., as well as for et Filit et Spiritus Sanctz. 

3 He adds in a supplementary note Shaxton’s Sarum Injunction in 
1536, that the Epistle or Gospel (or both if time admitted) should be 
recited, and sincerely declared, in English by the curate from the pulpit 
at High Mass every Sunday and holy day. 
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the provision of books in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in which laymen might find the Epistles and Gospels in 
English by means of a table. To the peculiar answer to the 
Orate, fratres, we have referred already. It is considered to 
be a survival from the proscribed Gallican Liturgy, and of 
Eastern origin ; so also the ‘ Stand up, thou, as man thee bids,’ 
in the passage quoted (p. 332 (n)), may refer to the deacon’s 
proclaiming rapev xar@s. ‘Take good kepe,’ on pp. 25, 26, 
certainly looks like the repeated mpory@pev. A possible re- 
miniscence of the Gallican Collectio post Sanctus is noted at 
p. 272, and the similarity between the private intercessions at 
the Canon and the Eucharistic litanies of the Greek Church 
cannot fail to strike the reader. We should like to see an 
intelligent comparison of the recovered fragment of S. Cle- 
ment’s Epistle with the liturgical remains of the Afostolical 
Constitutions and those to which we here refer, made by an 
expert in these studies. The threefold division of the prayer 
for peace (like Bishop Ken’s ‘with the world, myself, and 
Thee’) has also an Oriental savour ; so likewise has the bles- 
sing after ‘ /te, missa est.’ 

The editor has summed up for us in the Introduction the 
ritual changes which he descries between the original version 
from the Rouen Use and the adaptation to English customs 
at the close of the thirteenth century. We find, then, in 
England the practice of the Priest standing ertensis manibus 
in modum crucis after the Consecration, the people kneeling 
throughout the service; whereas the Norman Use was for 
them to stand from the Priest’s commencement of the Office 
till after Gloria in excelsis ; again, at the Gospel and prayer 
of the Offertory and /avado, till he begins the Secreta ; once 
more during the Preface and Sanctus ; while at the Elevation 
the layman holds up both his hands and inclines his body as 
he kneels. He is counselled to stand up to respond Sed /ibera 
nos a malo at the conclusion of the Canon; likewise during 
the fraction, at the Agnus; again after the ‘rinsing,’ while 
saying a prayer simultaneously with the Postcommunion. 
All this is omitted in the later texts, as is the prayer to be used 
during the Gospel, and. the crossing after it. Also the direc- 
tion to respond aloud to the Orate, fratres, is expressed in 
the later translations in such a manner as to suggest to our 
observant critic that the custom was then fast dying out. In 
the fifteenth century it had become almost an open question 
whether the response might not as well be made inaudibly. 


Mr. Kingdon has brought into notice an exceedingly in- 
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teresting relic, previously quoted by Mr. Maskell (J7on. Rit. 
I. cciii.), It is an aspfersio, or service for sprinkling holy water, 
consisting of the following antiphon with the first verse of 
our 51st Psalm, as is usual in the Latin aspersio, but all in 
the vernacular : 
‘Remember youre promys made yn baptym, 

And Chrystys mercyfull bloudshedyng ; 

By the wyche most holy sprynklyng 

Off all youre syns youe haue fre perdun.’ 


This is written in a vellum MS. of the Sarum Breviary 
(now in the Salisbury Chapter Library), which was begun 
about 1440. And this English service, of which Mr. Kingdon 
gives a photograph in his pamphlet, was penned (as our chief 
experts agree) about 1470, certainly not later than 1490. It 
is carefully written, with musical notation on four lines, which 
proves that it was intended for public use. Mr. Kingdon 
shows that Latimer probably saw the book when it was at 
Arlingham and adopted the service for use in his diocese in 
the following century. 

Although we may not be very sanguine in our hopes of 
furti er treasures of this kind being turned up, yet such dis- 
coveries are by no means beyond the bound of possibility or 
even likelihood. At all events we maintain that we have 
before us already a highly interesting collection of material 
which bears witness to the religious cravings of the less 
learned people of England for prayers intelligible to them- 
selves,—in the fifteenth century and before it. 


ArT. VIL—TWO SCOTTISH BISHOPS. 

1. Memoir of Bishop Folly. By the Rev. W. WALKER. 

(Edinburgh, 1878.) 

2. Memoir of Bishop Gleig. By the Rev. W. WALKER. 
(Edinburgh, 1876.) 

3. History of the Scottish Church. By M. KinLocu. (Edin- 
burgh, 1874.) 


IT is a truism to say that the history of the Church of Scot- 
land is unique. Miss Kinloch’s little book, though in appear- 
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ance designed for children, is in fact most carefully written 
under the guidance of the great Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, 
and thus may be taken as one of our best authorities and 
guides. It isconcerned only with the pre-Reformation Church, 
and is a most melancholy record of corruption and violence, 
interspersed with very few of ‘ the soft green isles’ that refresh 
us in the most evil times. First, the native Church of 
S. Columba became corrupt and savagely ignorant in the 
hands of the later Culdees, until the renovation by S. Mar- 
garet ; and then the Roman system proved equally incapable 
of restraining the fiercer and grosser passions of people and 
clergy alike. 

In point of fact, Scotland was too remote to be easily 
reached either by the central discipline or by European public 
opinion, which could only come to her through England or 
France. Her best times were during the friendly alliance that 
subsisted with little intermission from the days of S. Margaret 
till ‘ Alexander our king was dead ;’ and we hope our Northern 
readers will not close our volume in horror and indignation, 
when we say that in spite of all our love of Border ballad and 
adventure, in spite of having gloried in Bannockburn and 
grieved for Flodden, in spite of ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ and 
‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ it is our deliberate convic- 
tion that the worst thing that ever befel Scotland was Bruce’s 
success. It cut her off from all chance of improvement from 
the only country that could improve her, and it pent up her 
fierce nobility in a space where they could do nothing but rend 
one another to pieces, and destroy their king the moment he 
became efficient. Further, enmity to England threw Scotland 
into the arms of France. Thence came her architecture, her 
culture, her opinions, and what civilization she ever had, and 
there her young men found their chief opening, both for study 
and adventure. Now, not only was France unfortunately far 
out of reach, but her own standard of religion and morality 
had never recovered from the slough into which Philip the 
Fair had plunged it. Inthe great schism, Scotland held, with 
the French, by the Avignon Popes, who were of necessity 
more needy, more rapacious, more unscrupulous, and more 
heedless of discipline than their Roman rivals. Thus the 
degradation of the Church was almost unchecked, save for a 
short time, by the influence of James I. and the good Bishop 
Kennedy. Bishoprics and Abbeys were the prey of savage 
younger sons of the nobility, who used their resources by turns 
in violence and licentiousness ; vice walked abroad shameless 
and unchecked in all ranks; cruelty, injustice, and ferocity 
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were the heritage of the nobles, and any endeavour on the 
part of the Kings to restrain them was instantly met by re- 
bellion and murder, till the history of the House of Stuart 
may almost be summed up by the lines :-— 


‘Come, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings.’ 


Even the Kings who most bravely strove against violence and 
injustice were, with the one noble exception of James L, 
leaders in all habits of licence and dissipation. How callous 
public feeling must have been to the grossest outrages on the 
laws of the Church is shown by the fact that the favourite 
pupil of Erasmus was a boy-Archbishop of S. Andrews, 
illegitimate son of James IV., with whom he died on Flodden 
field while still under the age for consecration. 

The most corrupt branch of the Western Church thus 
existed among the most intelligent people, and it was the 
natural consequence that the reaction should be terrible. The 
keen logical Scottish mind accepted no medium. It went at 
once from one pole to the other, and its refuge from corrupt 
Roman Catholicism was in the strongest Calvinism. Self- 
interest and rapacity aided and maintained the work that zeal 
had begun, and the Church was absolutely swept away by one 
simultaneous national movement in the absence and minority 
of the helpless young queen. With that destruction, in 1569, 
Miss Kinloch concludes her history. The old Church of 
Scotland was overthrown, and only existed here and there 
among a few noble families and their retainers, and among 
the Highland clans. 

Through Queen Mary and her French connection, these 
adherents to the old Communion became, of course, identified 
with the cause of Rome. The main body of the people were 
at that time too ignorant for anything more than the violent 
iconoclasm which was sure to be the Nemesis of the Second 
Commandment, and relief at their deliverance from the exac- 
tions of the clergy. The English Prayer-Book (the Second 
Book of Edward VI.) was at first introduced, but Knox had 
already proclaimed his hostility to that form of worship at 
Frankfort, and the Genevan order prevailed for an entire 
generation. During this time, the metaphysical reasonings of 
Calvinism, and the education which had been made part and 
parcel of the Establishment, had done much to win the people. 
Their acute minds were for the first time really fed, and no 
doubt this, as well as their strong national spirit, and the ava- 
rice of the nobles, tended to cause the vehement and jealous 
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support of the Genevan doctrine that has ever since charac- 
terized the nation. 

Between 1569 and 1612 there had been time for the 
Episcopal succession to die out, and for a generation to arise 
who only remembered the Church of their fathers in ribald 
songs, or as the communion to which belonged Queen Mary 
and those Highlanders who were still the terror of the South: 
When James I. made the first attempt at reviving Episcopacy, 
and Charles I. at restoring a Liturgy and due administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, the work might be reckoned as an 
utter failure. However much faction and intrigue may have 
contributed to excite the fanatic resistance to ‘ Prelacy,’ such 
resistance was a fact, and did much to precipitate the ruin of 
the Royal cause in England. All that was gained was the 
compilation of the Scottish Prayer-Book, under the superin- 
tendence of Laud, and that, as it afterwards proved, was an 
immense step. There, however, the Liturgy lay a dead letter. 
The Scottish Royalists were either Romanist or Presbyterian. 
Even Montrose had signed the Covenant, and though reckoned 
as having betrayed that cause he was not, like his English 
fellow cavaliers, fighting for Church as well as King; and, as 
we all know, the supporters of Charles II. were the strongest 
of Covenanters. 

The next attempt to restore the Church seemed beyond 
all measure inauspicious and unlikely to succeed. It was not 
dictated by conscience, like that of Charles I, and, as we may 
fairly believe, that of James I. likewise ; for such faith as 
Charles II. possessed would have made him strive for the 
revival of the Roman Catholic system. So far as can be 
judged, what actuated him was the belief that a Covenanter 
could never be a submissive subject, and that the doctrine of 
passive obedience would be inculcated by an Episcopal minis- 
try. Still worse, the first new Prelate was a deserter from the 
Presbyterian cause. There is no need to enter into the ques- 
tion whether James Sharpe was honestly convinced of the 
errors of Calvinism and of the truth of Church doctrine. 
However that may be, it was strange to make the ambassador 
of the Presbyterians the first Archbishop of S. Andrews. By 
such acceptance, he may be almost said to have provoked his 
fate. 

Then came Charles’s imitations of the dragonnades of 
Louis XIV. They were equally savage, and had not the plea 
of sincerity. Perhaps they are the most distressing and 
humiliating facts that a member of our Communion has to 
recollect in connection with the history of our Church; and 
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there can be no doubt that the victims often showed the 
genuine spirit of martyrdom. It is true, indeed, that some 
instances have been exaggerated, and that Professor Aytoun 
has established the claim of Claverhouse to be a gallant and 
loyal gentleman: but alas! the whole history of persecution 
shows that a gallant and loyal gentleman can only too easily 
learn to think ferocity a part of his duty. During the twenty 
years of the ‘killing time,’ as it was called, it had, however, 
been possible to arrange the Scottish hierarchy ; and sincemany 
of the gentry who had accepted the new order of things out 
of loyal obedience had become attached to it, no doubt there 
were many who rejoiced to have something else to fall back 
upon besides the alternative between Calvin and the Pope. 

Thus Episcopacy in Scotland was sufficiently strong to 
have rendered William III. willing to accept it both for the 
sake of uniformity, and because of its power of making good 
subjects. The difficulty was that the Scottish Church would 
not acknowledge him. The oath of allegiance of the Bishops 
was, ‘I do promise to be true and faithful to the King and to 
his heirs,’ and they could not hold themselves free to accept 
the choice of the nation in lieu of hereditary right. It seems 
as if it had been this noble, upright faithfulness that wiped 
out the stains connected with the first introduction of Epis- 
copacy. If it had been brought in by the strong hand of 
the State, it stood against the strong hand of the State. 
William III. simply left the clergy to their fate, and the 
greater number of them were harshly and cruelly driven out 
of their homes, not by their own flocks, but by Cameronians 
in their hour of triumph. About two hundred were thus. 
ejected, and condemned to the utmost poverty and misery, 
and in two years more Presbyterianism was established as 
the religion of the State by Act of Parliament in 1690. 

Still there were many Episcopal clergy in possession of 
their churches, and it was declared that such as would take 
the oaths, and use the prayers for William and Mary, should 
remain. Informers were not slow to drive out those who 
refused, and the Scottish Privy Council forbade these ejected 
priests to perform any office of the ministry. Of course, as 
they did not acknowledge the authority of the Government, 
they persevered at all costs, and said prayers in their own 
houses with the doors open, baptized children, and underwent 
the penalties of fine, imprisonment, or exile. The persecu- 
tion they thus suffered made their adherents the more warmly 
attached to them, and, almost as a matter of course, a 
Jacobite who was not a Roman Catholic was an Episcopalian. 
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Queen Anne secretly encouraged them, and in the last year 
of her reign, when the Union prevented all power from being 
in the hands of the Scottish legislature, the cruel Act for- 
bidding the ministrations of the clergy was repealed. They 
were permitted to hold service anywhere except in parish 
churches, and a fine of 100/. was imposed on such as should 
interrupt their rites. This favour was, however, forfeited by 
the two outbreaks of 1715 and 1745. In 1719, an Act was 
passed that every clergyman who had not taken the oaths to 
King George, and who did not pray for him by name, should 
suffer six months’ imprisonment for performing Divine 
service in any meeting-house; and the presence of nine 
persons beyond the resident household constituted any place 
a meeting-house. Still, during the interval between the rebel- 
lions, this edict was seldom put in force, and the clergy lived 
as chaplains in the houses of great families, retaining a strong 
hold over them, and over the peasantry of the North-eastern 
coast. One of the most striking characters of the period was. 
the admirable old Lord Pitsligo, a Lord of Session, of the 
house of Forbes, whose character and adventures Scott has. 
sketched in those of the Baron of Bradwardine. ; 

But after 1745 the policy of crushing out Jacobitism was. 
applied in full force to the Church. Chapels were burnt, 
their plate plundered, their books burnt. The number of out- 
siders who rendered a room a meeting-house was reduced to- 
five, and the penalty of the officiating non-juring priest was 
made transportation to the plantations for the second offence, 
while fine or imprisonment was imposed on the layman who 
should attend such a service without informing a magis- 
trate. Still there were some clergy who were Churchmen 
without being Jacobites, and who took the oaths, and registered 
their letters of Orders; but so determined was the Govern- 
ment of George II. to trample out all remnants of the Church 
that in May 1748 an amendment of the former Statute 
declared no letters of Orders to be valid that were not granted 
by a Bishop in England or Ireland. 

Who would have dared to predict that a Church, ap- 
parently founded by such men as Charles II. and James. 
Sharpe, would have had vitality enough to rise from such 
depression as this? Probably it was exactly what it needed. 
Had it continued to be fostered by Court patronage, and 
forced on the people by the warrant of sword and pistol, 
it would never have taken root in the hearts of the adherents, 
nor have borne the fruits that result from the sweet uses of 
adversity. Here are a few specimens :— 
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‘ The troubles which Skinner, the Aberdeenshire nonjuror, and the 
author of Zudlochgoram, went through after the suppression of the 
last Jacobite rebellion afford a good example of the sufferings which 
the Episcopal clergy had to endure about this time. Cumberland’s 
soldiers burnt his little chapel at Langside, and for years he 
celebrated Divine service at an open window in his own cottage, his 
little flock kneeling devoutly on the grass outside ; and although 
Skinner was no Jacobite, and had, indeed, incurred the wrath of his 
Bishop by agreeing to the command of Government to register his 
letter of Orders, he was seized and cast into jail because his out-of- 
door flock had exceeded the statutory number. Skinner suffered six 
months’ confinement in Aberdeen prison as late as 1753.’—Black- 
wood’s Magazine, No. 761. 


The ministrations of the three priests in Stonehaven Tol- 
booth gaol are better known, but cannot be omitted here :— 


‘ During their confinement they never ceased, when opportunity 
offered, to perform all necessary Church offices for the members of 
their respective flocks. They baptized children, and joined with 
them in prayer and praise both on Sundays and week days. Pastors 
and flocks were alike zealous and persistent. The fishermen’s wives 
from Strathcran might be seen trudging along the beach with their 
unbaptized infants in their creels, waiting at the “ Watter Gett” 
(the combined streams of the Cannon and the Corrie, which could 
only be crossed at the reflux of the sea), then clambering over rugged 
rocks till they reached the barren side of the Tolbooth, where they 
watched a favourable opportunity for drawing near to their pastor’s 
cell, and securing the bestowal of the Baptismal blessing. After 
Divine service on week days, Mr. Troup (one of the imprisoned 
three) entertained the audience on the bagpipes with the spirit- 
stirring Jacobite tunes that, more than any other cause, kept up the 
national feeling in favour of the first hereditary line of our natural 
sovereigns.’ —Bishop Jolly, p. 910. 


It was Mr. Greig, one of these three cheerful confessors, 
who certainly baptized Alexander Jolly, and probably also 
George Gleig ; since both were born at or'near Stonehaven in 
the same year, 1753. These two, with John Skinner, 
the son of the author of TZwllochgoram, contributed the 
most towards the raising up of the Scottish Church. 

Jolly was a tradesman’s son ; Gleig, the son of a gentle- 
man farmer, who rented from Lord Arbuthnot the property 
which his grandfather had lost in 1715, when, according to the 
family tradition, he had only escaped death for his share in the 
rebellion by the kindness of his neighbours, and by altering 
the spelling of his name from Glegg. 

Young Gleig studied at Arbuthnot school; young Jolly 
at Stonehaven, the latter being assisted by his good pastor, 
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Mr. Greig. Both seem to have from the first devoted them- 
selves to the Church, which they loved the better for her 
afflictions, but there was no special training then possible for 
theological students ; and both had to carry on their education 
at Aberdeen, Gleig going, at thirteen, to King’s College, 
Jolly somewhat later to Marischal College. We again quote 
from Blackwood :— 


‘There was no regular professional training for candidates for 
Episcopal ordination in Scotland in those days. They were left to 
read for themselves ; and there do not appear to have been any 
definite standards set for their guidance. A result of this was that very 
irregular and latitudinarian views often prevailed in the Scottish 
priesthood ; while in Aberdeenshire and the Mearns a by no means 
inconsiderable number of Episcopalians believed in the extraordinary 
delusions of Antoinette Bourignon, the Flemish enthusiast of the 
seventeenth century. Ministers of the Church of Scotland are 
still called upon at ‘their ordination to repudiate a belief in 
Bourignonism, which most are easily able to do from their ignorance 
of its derivation and tenets ’—(p. 311.) 


Yet there were strict old habits of discipline in accordance, 
perhaps, with the national character. In some houses, it was 
the custom to give away all the food in the house on Maundy 
Thursday, and bring no more in till the morning of 
Easter Eve. 

Of the two young lads at Aberdeen, Gleig’s career was by 
far the most brilliant. “He was an excellent classic, and 
carried off the first prizes in mathematics and the moral and 
physical sciences, and was often called to assist his Pro- 
fessor, Skene, in the instruction of his class. There was an 
understanding that an assistant professorship was ready for 
him if he would conform to the Kirk, and take the oaths. But 
he was withheld alike by religion and politics, and, after 
taking his degree, seems to have left the university and 
applied himself to special theological study. 

Jolly meanwhile became a thoroughly good scholar in 
languages, but did not turn his attention to the physical 
sciences. His calm, deep, simple nature was set on one sole 
object, and he heeded little what was unconnected therewith, 
valuing his Latin, Greek, and Hebrew acquirements only for 
their aid in his study of Divinity. As a poor man, he was forced 
to support himself by accepting a tutorship, to which he was 
recommended by Bishop Petrie, in the family of Mr. Leslie, 
of Rothie. There were four sons and two daughters, all of 
such a height that the collective title of the family in the 
country side was ‘the sax and thretty feet.’ These young 
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giants set at nought their gentle tutor, and Mr. Jolly was on 
the point of resigning his post when Bishop Petrie arrived 
at the Castle. Acting on a private hint from the house- 
keeper, the Bishop forced from the reluctant tutor a con- 
fession of the insubordination of his pupils. Thereupon the 
Bishop called for the eldest boy, questioned him till he owned 
his disobedience to the dominie, then locking the door and 
putting the key in his pocket, he administered a sound 
‘strapping’ to the young gentleman, and then to each of the 
other brothers, and then left them with the intimation that he 
‘should soon be back.’ This Episcopal discipline took effect, 
and Mr. Jolly continued to be tutor at Rothie till he was. 
ready to read for ordination under the direction of his good 
friend, Bishop Petrie, who had a good library, though a very 
humble dwelling, and spent much of his time in assisting 
young candidates. This, in fact, seems to have been the 
chief work of the Bishops at this period of the lowest depres- 
sion, thus training up a generation for better times. 

Mr. Gleig was ordained in 1773, Mr. Jolly not till 1776. 
They must have been a great contrast. The one was a 
thoroughly good and pious man, but (we do not mean it in 
a bad sense) a thorough man of the world, enjoying the 
society and literature of the day to the full, and keeping up 
to the mark of the intellectual progress of the modern 
Athens ; while the other lived and thought in the world of 
primitive Christianity, was much more at home in the fourth 
century than in the eighteenth, and, though from his intense 
holiness he had been, in the words of one of his intimates, 
‘venerable and venerated from his youth,’ he was so entirely 
simple and meek that the veneration was sometimes qualified 
by a good deal of amusement. Yet both were exactly what 
was needed by their Church: one, as it were, being the com- 
plement of the other ; one skirmishing on her outposts, the 
other strengthening her citadel. 

Their charges were in accordance with their characters. 
Mr. Gleig obtained at once one of the prime appointments 
that the Scottish Church had to offer, the incumbency of 
Crail and Pittenweem, on the north shore of the Firth of 
Forth, where he was within reach of Edinburgh society, and 
had a congregation of noble.and influential families, including 
the Lindsays of Balcarres. Moreover, though he had no 
church, he actually had a meeting-room at Pittenweem, which 
had been spared because it was part of a dwelling-house ; and, 
though the persecuting enactments remained unrepealed, no 
one thought of putting them in force. As to stipend, he was 
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‘ passing rich,’ not with forty, but with thirty, pounds a year. 
For to this magnificent amount the subscriptions arose 
immediately on his appointment, though they had previously 
varied between sixteen and eight pounds ! 

Mr. Jolly’s cure was Turriff, with the addition of Park 
Crague, where he obtained fifty-five crowns a year ; a crown 
from the offertory whenever he officiated. A brother and 
sister came to live with him, but the brother was accidentally 
drowned shortly after—a grief that sank very deep. The 
sister remained with him till his next move, apparently find- 
ing his scholarly dreamy habits uncongenial. He was once 
found sitting patiently on a borrowed horse, which knew its 
rider too well to go forwards or backwards, and he was thank- 
ful when a passer-by led it home, leaving him to go home on 
foot. When riding to Aberdeen to attend the Synod with 
some of his fellow-clergymen, he continually fell behind. 
‘Come along, Mr. Jolly,’ they called. ‘What’s detaining 
you?’ ‘ My horse is not inclined to go faster,’ was the reply. 
‘Let me get behind him with the whip,’ called out another 
clergyman. ‘I'll soon give him another inclination.’ Yet 
when he found a countryman in difficulties in a ford, with a 
cart-load of stones drawn bya recusant pony and cow, he 
came to his assistance with such good will that the man, who 
had before pronounced him ‘a useless carlach,’ declared, ‘There 
is some use in that minister body after a.’ A man who did 
not know oats from barley, avoided conversations where farm- 
ing was discussed, and had such a passion for buying editions 
of the Fathers that even his Bishop gave him a friendly 
remonstrance, must have been no small anomaly in the land 
of cakes; but he was probably the more respected because 
he was so utterly unlike any one else. In 1787 the congrega- 
tion of Fraserburgh begged for him as an assistant to their 
minister, who had been disabled by an accident, and he then 
removed to the town, which became his home for life, sharing 
his slender salary at first with his predecessor, and afterwards 
with the widow and children. 

Mr. Gleig, on the other hand, was becoming known as an 
able periodical writer in the Monthly Review, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, the British Critic, and the Anti-Facobin. It is 
highly characteristic of the marked men in the Scottish 
Church that when, in 1781, the first American bishop was to 
be consecrated, Bishop Skinner, together with Bishops Petrie 
and Kilgour, arranged the matter, took the peril, and per- 
formed the ceremony; Jolly looked into precedents, and 
wrote a beautiful prayer for the young Church for his own 
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private use; and Gleig made a gallant defence of the proceed- 
ing in the Gentleman's Magazine. There an English corre- 
spondent propounded the remarkable statement that, whereas 
the laws of Scotland excluded all episcopacy, therefore 
there could be no bishop north of the Tweed. The arguments 
by which Mr. Gleig, during a protracted correspondence, de- 
molished this monstrous allegation, seem to us trite and 
obvious, but they were both fresh and salutary in the Erastian 
eighteenth century. However, when Bishop Skinner’s sermon, 
preached at the consecration, was censured in England, Mr. 
Gleig avowed in his published letters that he could not defend 
its style, that he could not understand its main drift, and that it 
was as little approved by Episcopalians in Scotland as in 
England. 

This was a dangerous thing to print about a man who, ° 
from his ability and force of character, had come to be a sort 
of Pope in the little Scottish Church; and when, two years 
later, Mr. Gleig, at the age of thirty-three, was chosen as 
Bishop by the clergy of Dunkeld, he was rejected by the 
College of Bishops, on the objection of Bishop Skinner, of 
Aberdeen, avowedly on account of some expressions he had 
used in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Indeed, his best endeavours in the common cause were 
apt to be offensive to that Bishop. In 1786, using his literary 
friends as an introduction, Mr. Gleig went to London to 
negotiate for the repeal of the Penal Laws. He saw Arch- 
bishop Moore, and a Bill was devised between them, but the 
Scottish Bishops chose to work on their own lines and only 
offer submission on condition of not being required to pray 
for King George by name, and Mr. Gleig fell into disgrace 
for calling this a foolish attempt, and for other arguments, 
which it is needless to mention. 

However, in 1788, the death of Charles Edward cut the 
knot, and ended what Mr. Wallace calls the ‘ Episcopal 
Church’s hundred years’ barren witness to the Stuart 
claims.’ The clergy, as a body, were quite ready to pray for 
George III. instead of Cardinal York. The chief difficulty 
was with the laity, especially with Mr. Oliphant, of Gask, the 
brother of Lady Nairne, author of the Land of the Leal, 
the Auld House, and many of the most heart-stirring 
Jacobite songs. ‘You know,’ wrote the determined laird, ‘ y® 
King of England never dies, and were Henry y® Ninth to 
do so, unquestionably y® King of Sardinia is our lawful 
prince. Nothing could take away Henry y° Ninth’s right, 
were he even a Mohammedan or a Turkish priest.’ So when 
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the chaplain of the ‘ + Auld Sonte of Gask’ began ‘ anlia 
prayers,’ as they were called, his gown was straightway sent 
to him, and he was forbidden ever to officiate there again ! 
Mr. Roger, of S. Andrews, declared that Bishop Skinner 
might pray the knees off his breeks for King George before 
he would join him. For a long time the sound of the open- 
ing words of the prayer was the signal for scraping of shoes 
on the floor, coughing, and rustling of books. This was, how- 
ever, a mere demonstration of conservative humour. The 
Hanoverian cause had won, and the days of trial were over. 
Clergymen were no longer obliged to read prayers sixteen 
times on a Sunday if they would serve their flocks, and yet 
avoid the penalties. But what was called in Scotland ‘the 
English chapel’ began to be recognized. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the room in which Mr. Gleig used to preach, when he 
was removed to Stirling in 1787 :— 


‘ The congregation used to assemble in a room which formed part 
of an old turreted house, adjoining to what was then the Flesh 
Market, but is now the High School of Stirling. It was not an 
upper but a lower room, for you descended to it by a flight of steps, the 
house standing on the edge of a declivity, and having therefore a 
greater number of stories in rear than in front. I think I see the 
room while I write to you. It was large, low, and somewhat dark, 
being lighted by windows only on one side. A little space railed in 
at one side enclosed the altar, and one tribune served for both 
reading-desk and pulpit. The congregation numbered about fifty 
people, and consisted of county families, and about twenty poor 
persons ; some of them emigrants from the Highlands. There were 
also two or three old ladies, Jacobites to the heart’s core, who, long 
after the regular church was built, continued, as often as the Royal 
family was prayed for, to shut their books with a slam, rise from their 
knees, and yawn audibly. The members of the little congregation 
clung to one another as if they belonged to the same family. They 
were particularly attentive to their pastor, made him numerous 
presents of fruit, game, and, if I recollect right, wine.’ 


Such a congregation, however, afforded little employment 
to an active-minded man, and Mr. Gleig continued his literary 
work, and became a valuable contributor to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He could now afford to marry Miss Janet Hamilton, 
the daughter of a laird, who had been one of his former flock. 
He had four children, one of whom became well known first 
as the author of the Swdaltern, and afterwards as Chaplain- 
General of the army. 

The manner of the revival of the Scottish Church had 
almost precluded the formation of any fixed system. Charles I. 
and Laud had had no time, Charles II. and Sharpe neither 
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time nor fitness, to deal with doctrine and discipline. There 
were very few Canons. Synods were unknown, and every- 
thing was unsettled. Moreover, there is something both in 
the metaphysical nature and the vehement force of the 
Scottish character that renders the ‘odium theologicum’ 
especially violent north of the Tweed. No sooner did the 
grasp of persecution, holding all together, begin to relax than 
this became evident. There was a northern party wishing to 
keep the Church as national as possible, and using the 
Laudian liturgy (so called, though it was as a matter of fact 
drawn up by four Scottish bishops) ; and there was a southern 
party ready in all things to assimilate with the English Church. 
Besides this, there was a great division with regard to the 
Newtonian philosophy, and that by which Hutchinson had 
opposed it, both their hypotheses being carried back so far as 
to affect religious doctrine ; and there was likewise so strong 
a reaction among many from the Calvinist formule about 
original sin as to lay them under the imputation of being 
quasi-Pelagians. In all these burning questions, as they then 
were, except as to the use of the Scottish Eucharistic office, 
Gleig was opposed to Bishop Skinner, and there was no con- 
cealment of his cpinions, as he was constantly writing and 
talking. The articles on ‘Instinct’ and ‘Metaphysics’ in the 
Encyclopedia were his; both most deeply-reasoned papers, 
likely to hold their own in all future editions. But his con- 
nection with secular publications did him little good with his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and it was thought specially unfitting 
for him to contribute to the Anzi-Facobin, which certainly has 
left no very clerical memories to come down to our times. 

In 1792, the Penal Laws were at length repealed, but the 
clergy still were liable to penalties unless they would take the 
Oath of Abjuration and subscribe the XX XIX Articles, and 
this as a body they were unwilling to do, viewing them as 
Calvinistic. Mr. Gleig was said specially to object to Article 
XVIL., and even to have said in conversation that ‘so little 
are we hurt by the crime of Adam, that he was born with no 
more taint in his nature than Adam was created with.’ This, 
though reported in a contemporary letter, was either mis- 
‘stated, or only uttered in the heat of argument: for his ex- 
pressed views in writing were much more moderate and 
orthodox. However, when the clergy of Dunkeld again 
elected him in 1792, the College of Bishops rejected him a 
second time, with what he called ‘circumstances of insult,’ 
and caused Dunkeld to elect their own nominee—a good man, 
but barely thirty-one years old. 
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Mr. Gleig went calmly and quietly on with his work, 
showing no offence or bitterness, wrote on for the Excyclopedia, 
and busied himself in getting a church built for his people at 
Stirling. It was a great and thankworthy advance for the 
times, which could little have dreamt that before another 
century was past such cathedrals as those at Inverness, 
Cumbrae, and Edinburgh, would have arisen. 

Meantime, ‘far from the madding crowd, Mr. Jolly, at 
Fraserburgh, was keeping the even tenor of his way, and 
drinking deep of the wells of Patristic lore. His unvarying 
custom was to read daily a fixed number of pages of the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament, supplemented by regular 
portions from the Primitive Fathers and the great English 
divines, of whom Bishop Bull was his favourite. His constant 
habit of prayer, his self-denying life, the reverence and tender- 
ness of his ministrations, and the deep learning and wisdom 
of such utterance as could be extracted from his humility and 
diffidence, led to such a sense of his saintliness and prudence, 
that, in 1796, it was determined to raise him to the Episcopal 
Bench, as coadjutor to the Bishop of Moray and Ross. Not 
that a coadjutor was wanted ; the Bishop was more than equal 
to the care of the nine small parishes in his jurisdiction, and 
the consent of the clergy was never asked. Bishop Skinner, 
who was now Primus, strongly opposed the irregularity ; but 
for once he was overruled, and Mr. Jolly was unanimously 
elected by the other Bishops, and obeyed their call. He 
never had to act as coadjutor, and in two years’ time Moray 
was disjoined from Ross, and he received the charge. But, as 
usual, he continued to reside at Fraserburgh, and do the duty 
of a parish priest :— 

‘His residence was a large two-story high house about the 
middle of the town, of which he was the sole inhabitant, occupying, 
however, only the upper flat. As he kept no servant, his only atten- 
dance was the occasional services of a mason’s wife, who came every 
morning, opened his door, made his fire, arranged his bed, and did 
any other menial service he required. He prepared his own break- 
fast, and then was left alone till dinner-time, when the woman was 
again seen coming down the street, carrying a very small pot in her 
hand, with a wooden cover on- it, and something else beneath her 
apron, which was the whole preparation for the Bishop’s dinner. If 
any person had to call on the Bishop, there was no admittance but 
by the agency of Mrs. Rettie, who came with her pass-key, opened 
the door, and went up and told him who it was that wished to see 
him ’—( Folly, p. 47.) 

When his seclusion was thus broken, he was most gently 
courteous and hospitable, and used to send his visitors away 
VOL, IX.—NO. XVIII. IT 
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with a good word, a good book, and pleasant remembrance 
both of the tea and the grog he could brew for them ; but it 
depended rather too much on Mrs. Rettie whether it were 
possible to gain access to him, and in his seclusion his sim- 
plicity and diffidence grew upon him. Yet there was never 
anything shy or awkward in his manner, and he is declared 
to have been a perfect specimen of the Christian gentleman ; 
though when he went on his visitations, the extreme simplicity 
of his appointments was an astonishment to those who were 
used to the pomp and state of an English Bishop of the day. 
But he carried about with him something far more impressive, 
in the sense of holiness, that struck every one. People came 
for miles to kneel and ask his blessing ; the little children ran 
after him in the street, sure of a kind word and a ‘sweetie’ 
from the pockets of his long coat. Presbyterians themselves 
reverenced him as a saint, and even an atheistical tradesman, 
when derided for his inconsistency in saluting him, said, ‘My 
hands winna bide off my hat.’ 

The first occasion on which Jolly was forced to come 
forward was the Laurencekirk Convocation, held in 1804, to 
decide whether the XXXIX Articles should be accepted. 
The seventeenth was the great crux. The Scottish clergy 
were for the most part strongly averse to accepting it, but the 
speech of Bishop Jolly maintained that fairness required them 
to look at the history, both of the Articles and of the English 
Church, pointing out that it had been accepted by many well- 
known English divines who were strongly opposed to the 
Calvinist doctrine. Bishop Skinner wanted to affix a pre- 
amble, explaining in what sense the Scottish Church accepted 
the Articles, but Sir William Forbes wrote strongly on the 
offence this would occasion, and the design was relinquished. 
The Articles were accepted,and made binding on the Scottish 
clergy. And though they contained some matter with which 
they could have dispensed, yet, on the whole, it proved a 
great benefit to have so definite a formula. And we cannot 
forget that one of the most satisfactory expositions of the 
XXXIX Articles, in their Catholic sense, has proceeded from 
the Scottish Communion. : 

A month later Mr. Gleig was put forward for Edinburgh, 
but it was thought more desirable to choose the English 
Dr. Sandford, with a view to the fusion of the two Churches. 
Then Dunkeld, on losing Bishop Watson, elected Dr. Gleig 
a third time; but again the Skinner influence prevailed, and 
Mr. Torry was appointed. But when, shortly after, Brechin 
was vacant, and the choice of the clergy again fell upon him, 
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no further opposition was made, and after twenty-two years 
from the first of his five elections, George Gleig was con- 
secrated at S. Andrews church, Aberdeen, on October 30, 
1808, by the Primus and the Bishops of Moray and Dunkeld: 

He continued to reside at Stirling, but was a watchful 
pastor. His first step was to call to order the clergy who 
imitated the Presbyterian fashion so far as to interpolate 
original and unauthorized prayers into the Liturgy. He also 
brought the matter forward at the Synod, and obtained that 
a Canon should be passed enjoining it, and likewise another 
forbidding the priests of one diocese to interfere with those 
of another. He had the hearty support of Bishop Jolly, and 
likewise of the Rev. John Skinner, of Forfar, the son of the 
Bishop. But the Primus himself was afraid of slavish con- 
formity, deprecated any surrender of independence, and had a 
deep personal veneration for predecessors whose habits had 
been more free. However, his supremacy was passing from 
him, and he wrote to his son :— 


‘You would need to be cautious in appealing to me, as able in 
my official capacity to bring the matter to an issue, lest you thereby 
confirm a jealousy already existing, that another is in fact the Senior 
Prelate, and that I am only the late venerable Scottish *Primus,. 
Bishop Skinner.’ 


Thus, when the Synod met in 1811,a fresh Canon was 
provided for uniformityy.save in the Communion office. This 
was a General Synod, including Priests as well as Bishops. 
The change was one to which good Bishop Jolly had been 
averse ; for if he had a fault, it was a certain tendency to pay 
too much regard to the proverb, ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie.’ 

Five years later, on July 13, 1816, died almost suddenly 
the zealous and energetic ‘Bishop John Skinner,’ the day 
after he had posted with his own hand an address to the Prince 
of Wales on the marriage of Princess Charlotte. He has not 
appeared in an amiable light in these pages, but he was a man 
of much excellence and ability, to whose power of combina- 
tion the Church owed much during her days of trial. Above 
all, Bishop Skinner’s services in vindicating and preserving 
the special Eucharistic office of the Scottish Church deserve 
the deepest gratitude not of Scottish Churchmen only, but 
of all well-instructed members of the Anglican Communion. 
His death made Bishop Jolly the senior Bishop, but that 
good man was in feeble health at the time, and his meek 


unworldliness and simplicity unfitted him for the leading 
Ii2 
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post. Thus Gleig was chosen Primus, while Bishop Skinner's 
son succeeded to his see. 

The new Primus showed himself an admirable head as 
an administrator ; and his new edition of Stackhouse’s Bible 
gave him an opportunity of putting forth a dissertation on 
those opinions which had been disapproved, especially on 
original sin. It gave some displeasure, but Bishop Jolly 
said, ‘It is sound enough, but he has his own way of ex- 
pressing himself.’ The two old Stonehaven men worked 
together most harmoniously, though when Gleig would have 
gone forward, Jolly was apt to act the part of a drag. His 
health then seemed failing fast, and in 1819 he had a slight 
stroke of paralysis, which, however, seemed to relieve some 
lurking evil, for the chief vigour of his life manifested itself 
in the ensuing years. 

In 1822 occurred George IV.’s visit to Scotland—a matter 
which put the whole College of Bishops into a state of much 
anxiety, between their own loyalty, their knowledge of lin- 
gering Jacobitism, doubts whether they would be favourably 
received if they came forward, and certainty that they ought 
not to hang back. Toall these were added questions of dress, 
and alarms on the primitive appearance of Bishop Jolly. The 
Primus wrote :— 


‘There is another thing about which Bishop Sandford is distress- 
ing himself exceedingly. It is Bishop Jolly’s wig. About this the 
Bishop seems absolutely nervous, alleging that the King will not be 
able to stand the sight of it, and assuring Lord Russell it would con- 
vulse the whole Court.’ 


This wig is described as snow-white, and standing out 
behind his. head in enormous curls of six or eight inches in 
depth. When the little boys of Fraserburgh were heard com- 
menting on this ‘terrible wig,’ the wearer made answer, with 
gentle drollery, ‘I’m not a terrible Whig, boys, but a good old 
Tory. However, the Episcopal minds were relieved by 
finding that Lord Saltoun had given his diocesan a very 
handsome modern wig, which he always wore out of courtesy 
when dining with the donor; and when he appeared among 
his brethren to do homage to the King, his ‘reverend apostolic 
air’ and loyal deportment struck even George IV. There 
‘must have been something wonderfully holy in his whole air. 
‘Eh! Sirs, ye wadna’ think him a human crater,’ said one of 
his catechumens ; and the Duke of Gordon is said to have 
observed ‘that the sight of Bishop Jolly always recalled to 
his mind the thought of Him who did no sin.’ The American 
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Bishop Hobart declared, ‘If I had gone from America to 
Aberdeen, and seen nothing but Bishop Jolly, as I saw him 
for two days, I should hold myself greatly rewarded.’ To be 
sure he made the most of his time, and ‘interviewed’ the old 
man in true American fashion of enthusiastic interrogation, 
Another introduction, which seems to join the old world and 
the new together, was that of the Rev. Walter Farquhar 
Hook, then ‘an inimitable young man’ in Bishop Jolly’s 
eyes, while Mr. Hook received impressions he could never 
forget ‘of a union of the most extensive learning with the 
most unassuming modesty.’ He had come north to preach 
at the consecration of Bishop Luscombe, whom the unesta- 
blished Scottish Church was able to send forth to preside over 
the scattered Anglican congregations on the Continent. One 
more description we must take from Mr. Robert Chambers, 
in 1826 :—- 


‘In a plain two-story house, such as is common in Scotch towns, 
having a narrow wooden stair ascending to the upper floor, which 
was composed of two coom-ceiled apartments, a du¢ and a den—in 
one of these rooms the beautiful old man, for he was beautiful, sat 
in his neat old-fashioned black suit, buckled shoes, and wig as white 
as snow, surrounded entirely by shelves full of books, most of them 
of an antique and venerable cast. Irenzeus or Polycarp could not 
have lived in a style more simple. The look of the venerable prelate 
was full of gentleness, as if he never had an enemy, or a difficulty, or 
anything else to contend with in his life. His voice was low and 
sweet, and his conversation most genial and kindly as towards the 
young and unimportant person whom he had admitted to his 
presence. The whole scene was an historical picture which the 
writer can never forget, nor remember without pleasure ’—(p. 121.) 


In his seventieth year Bishop Jolly was induced to publish 
A Friendly Address on Baptismal Regeneration, as a vindi- 
cation of the doctrine of his Church from some attacks that 
had been made on the system. And two years later he put 
forth Observations on the Several Sunday Services and 
Principal Holy Days, the work by which he has been prin- 
cipally known, and which was in fact the substance of his 
weekly instructions for twenty years past.. The copy for the 
press was made by his excellent friend and curate, the Rev. 
Charles Pressley, a man like-minded with himself, who was 
the very staff of his old age. In 1830 followed a book on 
The Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist. Probably Bishop 
Jolly was the only author on record whose principal works 
were produced between his seventieth and eightieth years. 
There he sat, in his upper room, always ready to give some 
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word of wisdom or sympathy in time of need, and aiding 
with his prayers those who bore the stress of work. 

Bishop Gleig in the meantime lived as ever a far more 
active life. He was always arrayed point-device in episcopal 
dress, and was noted for his powers of conversation and for 
the good stories he told. Many of those repeated by Dean 
Ramsay came from him. But he was throughout earnest in 
his work, until infirmity began to increase upon him, and 
attacks of deafness and giddiness began to disable him. It 
must have been rather an awkward scene when, at one of the 
Synods, Bishop Torry having roared into the ear of the 
Primus his view of the case, the old man ejaculated, all un- 
conscious that he spoke aloud, ‘Stark nonsense!’ and when 
Bishop Sandford shouted into his trumpet the other side of 
the question, the comment was, ‘ Starker nonsense still !’ 

Deafness made him resign his parochial cure and beg for 
a coadjutor, designating a very suitable person; but the 
other Bishops had decided not to admit the principle of such 
nomination of coadjutors, who were almost sure to be 
continued in the diocese, thus preventing freedom of choice. 
This was a great mortification to the aged man, and the 
constant writing which his infirmities made necessary became 
an increasing burden. In 1837 he resigned the Primacy into 
the hands of Bishop Jolly, and soon after symptoms of soften- 
ing of the brain began to appear. 

His old age was carefully tended by his son and his step- 
daughter, while not only silence but darkness closed in upon 
him, and he was entirely confined to two rooms, as one scarcely 
belonging to this world, though he for two years survived his 
contemporary and colleague. 

Every One has heard of that peaceful passing away of 
Alexander Jolly, left to his slumbers in his lonely house on 
June 28, 1838, and found, with his hands crossed on his 
breast, and a napkin spread over his face, which he had for 
years kept under his pillow for the purpose. Yet there is 
something equally touching and consoling in Mr. Gleig’s de- 
scription of his father in the seclusion of his final decay :— 

‘ Often on going into his room I found him on his knees, and as 
he was very deaf I was obliged to touch him on the shoulder before 
he could be made aware that any one was near him. On such occa- 
sions the look which he turned on me was invariably that of one 
lifted above the things of earth. I shall never forget the expression : 
it was at once so holy, and yet so bright and cheerful.’ 


Finally, he slept away his life on March 9, 1840, as tranquilly 
as an infant. 
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We cannot read these two lives, alike in aim and in 
holiness, yet so utterly unlike in character and in detail, 
without thinking of the great saying, ‘Wisdom is justified 
of all her children.’ Both alike devoted themselves to their 
Church in the days of her peril and persecution, both lived 
to see her raised up and enabled to begin that great work 
which has increased so much since their death. There have 
been those who have viewed the Scottish Church as a mere 
feeble exotic planted by the State, and who would deny to 
her the claim to be the true offshoot of the one stem. Yet if 
growth, holiness, vigour, and wisdom be tokens of life, we,can- 
not deny them to the Church which has numbered among her 
prelates a Leighton, a Jolly, a Gleig, and a Forbes, and which 
is the immediate parent of the mighty American Church, and 
of the young Church of Madagascar. Moreover, she has 
conquered and conciliated the goodwill of a nation once 
bitterly prejudiced and hostile. Little more than a century 
ago it was often unsafe to have a congregation of more than 
five. Even in the recollection of the elder ones of our own 
generation, marriage and burial services were necessarily said 
at home for fear of provoking insult ; whereas now churches 
are multiplying, and ordinances used as openly as in England. 
Moreover, the Scottish Church has been taking up much of 
that work among the lost and degraded, which Calvinism has 
a tendency to forget and drop. Once, the Church might have 
been reproached with the absence of the poor, except in those 
Highland and western places, and in Aberdeen itself, where 
the continuity never was lost. In S. John’s chapel, Edin- 
burgh, the first effort at church-building after the penal laws 
were relaxed, there is absolutely no provision for the poor, 
nor even for servants ; but now, in the chief cities, the Church 
is doing her Master’s work among the poor, the outcast, and 
the sinner, and gathering in those unsought by other shep- 
herds. Surely the two centuries of the Scottish Church pre- 
sent a history to be wondered at with thankful gladness. 

It was on the eve of Queen Victoria’s Coronation that 
Bishop Jolly died. Who would have predicted that, ere the 
close of the reign then commencing, sixteen Bishops, from 
England, Scotland, and the Colonies, should meet to dedicate 
a cathedral in Edinburgh itself, of beauty and splendour almost 
unrivalled in the island, and with services of elaborate mag- 
nificence ? Though the means have been provided by two 
noble-hearted women, yet the gift has been accepted with 
exultation by the whole country; and in the city where a 
woman’s ignorant prejudiced violence once gave the signal 
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for revolt against all ritual, a woman’s munificence has pre- 
pared a fitting house for prayer, and even for full harmonious 
praise. What can we do but remember another Restoration, 
and say, ‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the LoRD of Hosts’? 


ArT. VIIL—RENAN’S L’EGLISE CHRETIENNE. 


L’Eglise Chrétienne. Par ERNEST RENAN. De |l’'Académie 
Francaise et de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. Paris. Calmann Lévy, Editeur: ancienne 
Maison Michel Lévy Fréres. Nouvelle édition. (Paris, 
1879.) 


SIXTEEN editions of the Vie de Fésus in sixteen years have 
accustomed the public mind to M. Renan’s utterances, and 
volume after volume of the ‘ Origines’ of Christianity, as the 
series is called, appearing in due course, no longer startle us, 
yet do not fail to interest thoughtful readers. The Life of 
Fesus was soon followed by Zhe Apostles, Saint Paul, The 
Antichrist and The Gospels. We have now The Christian 
Church ; and we are promised the seventh and last volume 
‘to appear shortly,’ Marcus Aurelius. 

A philosophical view of the whole range of M. Renan’s 
speculations on the ‘phenomenon’ of Christianity can hardly 
be taken till the last volume is before us; and we almost 
doubt whether Marcus Aurclius can be the last, if the rela- 
tions of Christianity and classic heathenism are to be fairly 
estimated. There is, thus far, a psychological distinctness, 
however, which separates M. Renan from all our other his- 
torical critics, arid which is recognized at once. Starting, as 
he did, with a poetical intention of doing some justice to the 
character, position, and aims of our Blessed Lord, as the em- 
bodiment of an ‘enthusiasm of humanity, he soon found 
certain matter-of-fact human surroundings of the Christian 
idea, which had to be dealt with somewhat more exactly. 
The literature, too, which rapidly accompanied the Gospel of 
the ‘prophet of Galilee’ seemed to be unexplained by any 
dim exposition of ‘enthusiasm of humanity ;’ and still less 
were the corporate institutes which sprang up, on so many 
sides, as the work of Christ’s disciples, and the controversies 
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which pervaded them, to be at all accounted for thus. His 
original theory is therefore gradually lost sight of by M. 
Renan, and criticism in his later volumes has, for the present, 
greatly taken the place of the philosophy put forth at first 
with so light and confident a tone. 

We have now to do with the ‘sixth volume,’ the present 
literary instalment, entitled the Christian Church, which is 
supposed to be presented to us in its historical position at the 
opening of the second century. 

At the death of Trajan (117) began a new era for the 
Roman world. The empire, its religion and laws, had reached 
a crisis, at which reform and consolidation could not safely 
be delayed ; and Hadrian took the task resolutely in hand, 
accomplishing on the whole a greater change than any other 
ruler between Augustus and Diocletian. He visited all the 
provinces and interested himself personally in all the neces- 
sary public works. The various nationalities which consti- 
tuted his vast dominion were a kind of personal study for the 
Emperor. Their religions and customs were examined, and 
a noble toleration extended to all. But though a friend of 
Epictetus, Hadrian had no high standard of morals or reli- 
gion. Nevertheless he made a liberal allowance for recognized 
local habits everywhere, as the practical standard of social 
manners. He inaugurated, certainly, a better politico-social 
system in Rome, from the palace to the forum, from the 
forum to the family, which in fact made the access of Christian 
ideas more possible than hitherto ; while under hirn the codi- 
fication of the whole Roman law went steadily forward. 
Restored superstitions at the same time were able to regard 
the Emperor as a patron; and the Jews themselves for a 
while hailed him as friend—(though they were cruelly un- 
deceived at last). 

Hadrian had also a more than superficial acquaintance,. 
through Aquila of Sinope (if we may trust the stories of the 
Talmud), with the faith and institutions of Christianity ; and 
the Imperial fairness towards Christians is acknowledged im 
the ‘ Apologies,’ and the popular animosity only is there the 
chief subject of complaint. No attempt apparently had been 
made by Christianity, from S. Paul to Quadratus of Athens, 
(and after him Aristides), to challenge the definite notice of 
the empire ; and so the times of Hadrian would, by these 
apologetic appeals alone, seem to show a fresh starting-point 
for the Christian Church. 

But the Christian literature here is scanty. M. Renan 
would fix the first appearance, at this time, of the Gospel of 
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S. John, the ‘Fourth Gospel’ (in that case somewhat un- 
critically so called), as the beginning of a new Christian philo- 
sophy ; which yet it could not have been, if the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians had preceded it, as he has con- 
ceded in his former volumes, as well as in this. It seems 
necessary, however, to our author to suppose that Christianity 
at this time put forth another theory of the character of 
Christ, in order to meet the growing Gnosticism, and suitably 
elevate the Author of our faith before the heathen. This 
seems, however, pure supposition (like so much in M. Renan), 
for, as far as the Church is concerned, there is nothing at all 
in history to justify it, nothing even to show that Gnosticism 
in the times of Hadrian had assumed this new character, 
which obliged in the Christian body the vital change of front. 
S. Paul had confronted Gnosticism in his day, as truly as 
S. John in the next generation. It is noticeable here, as 
elsewhere, that M. Renan’s needs having suggested to him 
theories, the theories are soon stated as facts. Here, as 
elsewhere, he avails himself of the valuable resort, ‘tout est 
possible a ces époques ténébreuses’ (p. 54). 

The truth unquestionably is (though M. Renan sees every- 
thing through a Gnostic haze) that the Gospel of S. John is 
irreconcilable with M. Renan’s special view of the Synoptics ; 
and as this Gospel had to be dealt with, M. Renan had little 
option but to place it in times a little removed from his 
‘Story of Galilee,’ and there encounter it. Not indeed that the 
change of position will help him. An effectual argument, if 
needed, against M. Renan’s theory, ‘that the Christ of the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, claims a character 
less Divine than the Christ of S. John, might be the juxta- 
position of the assertions of the Synoptics with those of the 
last Gospel, as to the personal claims of Him, who is the 
‘Immanuel’ of the former, and the ‘ Word’ of the latter. A 
collocation of the assertion, for instance, that the ‘Son hath 
life in Himself, with ‘In Him was Life, and the Life was the 
light of men, as repeated by the ‘loved disciple’ (and similar 
passages), would be decisive. The list of nearly identical 
phrases would be a considerable one. But M. Renan’s next, 
and not novel anxiety is, to identify with the Lagos of Philo the 
“Word made flesh’ of the New Testament. Here, however, 
we might appeal with some confidence to our author himself, 
whether the philosophy of Philo, incomplete as it is, has not 
the clear and uniform distinction of placing an entire chasm 
between God and the Word ?—and if so, dow can this be 
thought ‘the same as the doctrine of S. John’s Gospel’ ? 
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There is nothing at all to complain of in M. Renan’s here 
dealing with Gnosticism itself. No doubt it is his sheet 
anchor throughout his book, but it belonged to the Hadrianic 
time ; and its phenomena, as presented in the second Christian 
century, have a place and meaning, in Gospel development, 
which has been perhaps insufficiently weighed. But its course 
is in some degree explicable on the face of it, without any 
misrepresentation of S. John, or the Church, by the inevitable 
struggles of men’s hearts and minds, when at all confronted 
by Christianity, to find a solution of the theological inquiry 
inherent in the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Church, 
under the promised guidance of the Holy Spirit of Truth, 
had, we know, to arrive at last at the intellectual response to 
Christ's own parting question, ‘What think ye of Christ ? 
Whose Son is He?’ The actual ‘Worship of Christ as God’ 
here first determined the general conscience (or, indeed, the 
conscience determined the worship). But the intellectual 
conception_in its fulness of the ‘Christ of God’ was the for- 
mation of at least two hundred years, governed by the laws 
and conditions of the highest thought within the reach of 
man, and overshadowed by the Spirit clearly dominating the 
entire intellectual career. 

We have thus before us the general historical conditions 
of Christianity in Hadrian’s days as noticed by M. Renan. 
But he has next, as we have intimated, something to handle of 
a more definite kind, and’not so easily disposed of by specu- 
lation—it is, in fact, the special subject of his volume—the 
undoubted organization of the ‘Church,’ as a body already 
presenting, at the outset of this second century, so remark- 
able an uniformity as it really claimed. The episcopate, 
the Church’s determining centre, has to be accounted for at 
once, 

To most readers of antiquity it has seemed that the strong 
sayings, for instance, of S. Ignatius, on his way to martyrdom 
at Rome, did but vividly express the deep and very natural 
instinct of Christians everywhere, that if the Christian tra- 
dition, spreading in all lands, were to have abiding coherence, 
if there were to be one Christianity, and not merely many 
‘ Gnosticisms,’ it could only be by Christians everywhere, as 
hitherto, adhering to their visible centre, the bishop. of each 
place. Any other thought would leave such language as, 
‘My soul for his, who holds fast to his bishop’ (as we should 
feel) without excuse ; but these were the martyr’s natural and 
eager words. Taken as the dying utterance of one who had 
known the Apostles, and probably had seen the Lord, we 
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may recognize its earnestness and power ; and especially at 
a crisis when disunion was imminent in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and a long future possibly was before the Church. If, at 
that time of peril, one trusted voice, like his, had been raised, 
for instance, calling all men in doubt and danger ‘to cleave 
to Rome’ (unpractical and perhaps impossible in fact), it would 
have been at least the watchword of all Christians probably 
to the end of time. Controversy could hardly have resisted 
it. But it was not so. ‘Adhere to your own Bishop, is the 
note of the martyr’s warning, his last word to the Churches. 
Now M. Renan ignores all this, and goes at once to explain 
the ‘rise of Episcopacy’ in those times, by the very coarse, 
and perhaps absurd, modern suggestion of ‘love of power.’ 
Had any one at that time, we ask, ever known, or heard of, 
‘Churches’ wzthout Episcopacy ?—Churches, ze, which, con- 
trary to the common Christian instinct, had no chief presi- 
dent? ‘Love of power!’ Why, ordinary Bishops of those 
days, de facto, so far from asserting their ‘supremacy,’ found 
their rule itself quite indefinite ; and at first they left it un- 
defined, and even for generations; till the arrangements of 
the whole body of the faithful—(‘ canons’ as they were called) 
—Apostolic and post-Apostolic, fixed for them the order and 
limits of jurisdiction. This, in truth, is the whole ‘history’ in 
the matter. And if an inferior partisan had written M. Renan’s 
sixth chapter (on this subject) in the interest of some definite 
misbelief, we might have been simply indignant at venturous 
ignorance. But M. Renan is a learned man, though a man 
of imagination ; and we are ashamed that he has forgotten 
his historical gifts, and has here played with his subject, till 
he has imagined a Bishopric in the days of Hadrian to have 
been a worldly prize to be struggled for, very much as in 
Paris in the eighteenth century. He even goes the length of 
suggesting, that the primitive ‘charismata’ were, as a fact, 
suppressed by the power-seeking Episcopate, notwithstanding 
the certainty of their long survival. We know, indeed, these 
gifts were subordinated to the Apostolate (as directed by 
S. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 37), but it was the gradual suppression of 
‘Montanism’ (not of the charismata of Saints), which was the 
happy result of this subordination. With grotesque incon- 
sistency, M. Renan at the same time says, in a sort of under- 
tone, that Christianity xceded Episcopacy (which must mean 
that it was involved in the Christian system), and must, he 
thinks, in three or four centuries have ‘died out’ without it. 
And he allows that there is no instance on record (such as his 
theory would ask) of a popular ‘election’ of a Bishop; but 
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that, in some way, the Zpiscopus was appointed, at first, by 
what was deemed the direct influence of gifts—namely, by 
the Holy Spirit (p. 92). He thus, at least, admits enough 
to establish a supernatural causation at work in our whole 
Christianity ; and at the same time he invents a supposed 
natural development, which he owns to be inadequate. 

Our author's treatment of the Church is thus very similar 
to that which he has bestowed on her Divine Head. His Vie 
de Fésus is an hypothesis that would fain account for the facts 
of the three Gospels, and the rumours of Galilee and Judza. 
The reply to the hypothesis is that it does not account for 
half of those facts. There is no denying that a marvellous 
influence arose in Palestine, in the days of Augustus Cesar, 
in connexion with the name and teaching of One Who was 
soon widely asserted to be the ‘ Messiah’ expected in Israel. 
The world has now felt what He taught and did for these 
1800 years. M. Renan has thought to explore ‘the under- 
ground beginnings’ of this vital and durable change in human 
life and hope. This Gospel at first seemed to move of itself ; 
so M. Renan resolved to go down ‘ beneath’ to find the secret. 
He has searched the region of merely the secular and na- 
tural motives of the time, and he has found nothing to explain 
this now world-wide story. It began without any discoverable 
record ; its influences were more than natural, and its success 
was not ‘of this world.’ So now the literary explorer (who 
does not look for the supernatural) is quite at a loss. He has 
to take the accounts written a generation later than the life 
they record, and he has to try to harmonize with them some 
retrospective dream of his own. But this is not history, or its 
origines.—Meanwhile, the relation of the Divine Christ of 
Galilee and the human conscience of every land is moving 
on, ‘men know not how,’ and irrespective of the world’s hypo- 
theses. 

Thus also is it with the Church, the vehicle of the spirit 
and power of the Incarnate in every age. 

The Church’s first ‘evidences, the first contemporary 
documents, the organization at the beginning, are often 
groped after, ‘in their underground beginnings, by the 
literary explorer ; and all in vain. The historic outlines of the 
upper Chamber, or the place of the Pentecost, are, for any such 
purpose, like those of the stable of Bethlehem, or the home of 
Nazareth, all too late for the critic—a generation, at least, 
after the facts. The supernatural story of the Church, long un- 
written—even the Acts unwritten till two years after S. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome (64 or 65), at earliest—will but distract 
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the inquiring literalist. He must take this ‘Church’ as a fact not 
to be accounted for by his methods. There had lived One Who 
had said, ‘I will build My Church,’ and it was done, as surely 
as at the first calling of the firmament into being—‘ and it was 
so. There were the actual communities—the ‘Churches’! 

The literary method of treating Revelation, the submission 
to our examination of certified records of the time of the 
events, and the acceptance now of the actual eyewitness of 
competent persons, and so on, is M. Renan’s idea. On the 
other hand, first the ‘Living Christ,’ and then the ‘Spirit of 
Life’ in His Church, have been the Divine revelation of the 
Incarnate, since Christ was born in Bethlehem ; and we believe 
it will abide in the same supernatural grace till the end shall 
come. ‘The natural man’ would fain start in religion with 
some literature that an historian may satisfactorily appraise, 
or some philosophy that the wise may estimate. With God 
it is otherwise. He speaks to us, and conscience at length 
feels the voice. He gives His servants mission, and they, in 
His Name, proclaim His will. Then some warning or some 
truth may be written by them, ‘for generations yet to come,’ 
and the ‘wise will understand.’ But to others, how often 
‘the letter killeth, for the spirit alone giveth life. It is the 
‘grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ,’ which is the 
essence of our religion. We recognize, far more than others 
possibly can, ‘in all Scripture,’ ‘given to holy men of God by 
His inspiration’—and for ‘the man of God’ (2 Tim. iii. 16) 
-—a precious part of the supernatural work of God with our 
world. When read into us by the power of His Spirit, it is 
the sure guidance and joy of our souls. Even as literature, it 
then is full of deepest interest to the thoughtful critic ; but 
yet, to understand the critical import of the writing is not 
given to many. The least lettered, however, may often ‘ read 
with the spirit’ (when they can read at all), even though they 
cannot ‘read with the understanding also.’ 

The truth is that the critic, who is only a critic, has not 
the key of revelation. Not having the ‘sight of the invisible,’ 
(Heb. xi.), he has to begin his historic criticism with a blank, 
and though he finds a literature, no doubt, at last, he dis- 
covers nothing to precede it—no natural cause sufficing to 
create it, and make it what it is. This is the difficulty of 
learned literalists like M. Renan. They have nothing to 
begin with. They can manipulate some of the facts of the 
late existing ‘Gospels’ which the Church has preserved. to 
them and us; but of its Supernatural ‘ beginnings,’ and con- 
sequently everlasting import, they know nothing. 
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Yet our author, while even disparaging the beauty of the 
New Testament literature, is obliged, almost unawares, to 
admit its supernatural power. Of the sacred volume, he 
says, ‘C’est en tout cas le livre, qui a séché le plus de larmes, 
amélioré le plus de cceurs’ (p. 116). 

His account of the Greek versions of the Old Testament, 
which became prominent in the early controversies with the 
Jews, is too superficial to be serious. The polemical advan- 
tage of the translation of Aquila, over that of the LXX just 
mentioned, is an old suggestion, but on examination it proves 
to be trifling ; and, if ever so significant, has little or nothing 
to do with Christianity as a literature. This slight reference 
to the Greek versions in the volume before us only shows 
that every detail of the historic surroundings has been glanced 
at; if so be the Christian mystery might be solved on literary 
grounds. But the saying is true of the Church, no less than 
of the Word of God, that it has had the ‘sacred power of 
drying the tears and soothing and raising the heart of 
humanity’ beyond every earthly power: while critics have 
been asking why, and how. 

If, from such a beginning of his work, M. Renan’s ensuing 
pages are followed to its close, the reader will find throughout 
an ingenious arrangement of details, without the least mastery 
of that which he was bound to regard as his subject, ‘ the 
living progress of the Church’ itself through what might at 
least be seen by him to be a charmed life. We had a right, 
too, to expect seriousness, instead of which we have at times 
a playful flippancy, which is in the worst taste. 

After referring to the lost work of Papias, mentioned by 
Eusebius and others, as a collection of the ‘sayings of Our 
Lord,’ he suggests that it was ‘lost’ because the Church 
wished to favour the exclusive pretensions of the ‘ four 
Gospels’! The Church, every one knows, had not at that 
time taken definite action as to the Canon; and this unfair- 
ness is gratuitous. After dwelling on the Millenarian heresy, 
supported chiefly by the Jewish party in the Church, and 
favoured by apocryphal Apocalypses ; after detailing (with 
insufficient chronological distinctness) the heresies of Marcion 
and Montanus, of Basileides, Valentinus, Menander, and 
others, he remarks ‘that Christianity was but a new-born 
infant, subject to maladies of infancy and just out of 
swaddling bands, and was now nearly choked by the croup!’ 
(p. 140). 

This, which we may call M. Renan’s rollicking tone, so 
amusing to many a drawing-room reader, is far too common 
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throughout. He does not, or will not, here see that the seeds 
of these heresies existed before Christianity, and were not in 
any sense occasioned by it. The Church could not avoid 
meeting all the forms of human opinion. Against idolaters, 
it proclaimed the Gentile ‘idols to be no gods ;’ and against 
Gnostics, that the Gentile theosophies were ‘ knowledge falsely 
so called.’ The marvellous thing is, that the Church in her 
simplicity held on her way, and led the Christianity of the 
world from conquering to conquer. And this is what M. 
Renan had to account for. 

The work of Irenzus (translated by Keble in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers) will give the ordinary reader the best 
account of the Gnosticism of the second century; and the 
interesting volume of Dean Mansel will also assist those who 
wish to arrange Gnosticism on anintellectual basis. Mansel’s 
defective sympathy with the philosophy of the Absolute makes 
his work less useful here than it might have been ; but it is of 
much value, while Renan’s chapters are absolutely of none.— 
(The few references to authorities which he makes cannot 
always be traced.)—If Gnosticism is to be studied as a whole, 
as M. Renan allows, it may be that the work of a non- 
Christian opponent, like the Exneades of Plotinus, may give 
most help. But what we are here concerned to point out is, that 
Gnosticism, like mythology, essentially lay outside the sphere 
ef Christianity and certainly affected the course of the Alex- 
andrian Eclectics, but not, in any appreciable degree, the 
ultimate Christian dogma. M. Renan nevertheless labours 
not only to import it definitely into the course of Christian 
thought, but speaks of it as the bridge by which, not only 
‘Extreme Unction,’ but ‘Pagan ceremonies ’—(whatever that 
may mean)—entered the Church as ‘mysteries’! This again 
is quite unhistorical. The fact is, that few remains of these 
“heresies, so called, can be found. Even the works of their 
Christian opponents (as Agrippa Castor) are lost. Only the 
Church which destroyed Gnosticism remains—‘a sight (@éarpov, 
1 Cor. iv. 9) to the world, and to angels, and to men.’ 

The fact next approached in our story is the final separa- 
tion of Judaism from the Gospel. Here the description of 
M. Renan is powerful, and his account of the Talmud of 
interest, as the future central power in Judaism. If our 
readers would have the most vivid and condensed account 
which literature perhaps has seen, or which is known to exist, 
of the extermination of the Jews, their supernatural faith in 
their cause all the while, and their boundless heroism, we ask 

_them to peruse M. Renan’s eleventh and twelfth chapters. 
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If, at the same time, they would not wish to be shocked at the 
cold comment of the writer, they had better not read pp. 
227, &c., beginning, ‘If Palestine had wished, she might have 
become a Roman province like Syria—her lot being neither 
better nor worse than other provinces, &c. M. Renan has 
apparently no reverence for the grandeur of soul which clung 
in the darkest hour to the faith of the God of Israel,—and 
which he yet so wonderfully portrays. 

The Mishna, according to M. Renan, was at first ar- 
ranged by the heroic Rabbi Aquiba; but his work was 
superseded by that of R. Judah Hakkadosh, which became 
to the Jews ‘what the New Testament was to Christians !’—a 
parallel which he almost repudiates in the next sentence. 
He admits (p. 215) that it is an extraordinary phenomenon 
that a work so refined and noble as the New Testament, and 
one so uncouth and formalistic as the Talmud, should have 
proceeded from the same people at the same time—the one 
being the most attractive and touching, the other the most 
barbarous and repulsive book in the world (p. 246). We by 
no means decline to accept M. Renan’s antithesis (though it 
was very recently the fashion to speak otherwise of the 
Talmud). But if we receive M. Renan’s statement, it throws 
a lurid light on the intellectual and tnoral history of those to 
whom it is said to be a ‘New Testament.’—The Jew, so it 
here seems, was at liberty to profess all the Cabbala, or any 
part of it ; and to own or.reject any opinion, if only he affirmed 
the Divine ‘ Unity,’ and conformed to the synagogue customs 
of his place of abode. Thus the immortality of the soul, and 
the nature and attributes of God, are open questions. In 
the daring language of our author (p. 248), ‘ Ce peuple a fondé 
Dieu, et jamais peuple pourtant ne s'est occupé de dis- 
puter sur Dieu.’ ‘To be obliged to believe something, he 
continues, ‘is real nonsense; while on the other hand the 
greatest exterior rigorism may ally itself to the utmost liberty 
of thought’ (p. 249). Thus the Talmud grew to be the reper- 
torium of every form of opinion, and, long later, Maimonides 
and Mendelssohn and others were free to adopt new and 
original forms of Rationalism without rebuke. Yet it is ad- 
mitted, on a review of the working of this laxity on the whole, 
that never did a people sink to such fearful debasement, both 
intellectual and moral. M. Renan’s book on Averroisme may 
be profitably consulted here ; with the work of Aquinas. 

Our author's picture of Judaism after the times of 
Hadrian is striking, though but in outline. It indicates a 
portion of the Church’s story in which there is much yet to 
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be learned. The mutual hatred of Jew and Christian in- 
fluenced the course of events on both sides. Perhaps the 
Jewish loss of their Divine worship, and the accompanying 
development of the Christian Liturgies, exasperated the 
mutual enmity more thah all besides. Yet it is an absurd 
exaggeration, or worse, for M. Renan to say that the Christians 
would have destroyed the Old Testament Scriptures but for 
the Jews! Can he recently have read Origen against Celsus ? 
There can be no doubt that the Jewish element in the 
Primitive Church was after a time, as Celsus shows us, a 
hindrance to the progress of Christianity among the nations. 
A large proportion of the early heresies also were of Jewish 
origin, and the strength of the humanitarianism of the first 
age was from among the Ebionites and cognate semi-Jewish 
sects. On this ground, and indeed on many others, the 
separation of the Jews and Christians, and the close of the 
‘Episcopate of the Circumcision’ at the end of the reign of 
Hadrian, was so over-ruled as to be a gain to the progress of 
the Gospel. An unintelligible rivalry, at all events, was 
taken away ; but this is all. 

As Hadrian revived the forms of old Paganism, and thus 
made Classic heathenism more unreal than it was before, 
helping to destroy it by his mocking ‘renaissance’ of it, so, 
in like manner, he destroyed Judaism by making it almost the 
only strictly illegal religion in the empire; and at his death 
the way seemed more open to Christian advancement than 
ever. It almost looked as if he lived just to accomplish this, 
The humanitarian Christianity of the Ebionites and Nazarenes 
henceforth made no mark on the Church, though it lingered 
on, eastward of the Jordan, till in the seventh century it be- 
came absorbed in Mohamedanism,—as seen in some parts of 
the Koran. But here the Peschito version of the New Testa- 
ment had, in connection with early Judzo-Christianity in 
Hadrian’s time, a strong claim on M. Renan’s notice. No 
document of more importance exists in the Primitive Church ; 
and it ought to have had careful criticism by our author. 
And why has it not? It could not perhaps be wrought into 
any of M. Renan’s theories; but we submit it could not 
tightly be passed over. Criticism is not indeed M. Renan’s 
forte in any of these volumes of Ovigines ; but the Peschito 
New Testament is too considerable a fact, after all, to have 
been here silently passed by, or nearly so. It belongs to the 
place. 

From the times of Hadrian, M. Renan passes, of course, 
to those of Antoninus Pius, who is emphatically his hero, not 
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so tolerant as his predecessor, and more energetic than his 
successor :— 


‘Under the philosopher-emperors, however, the world,’ says M. 
Renan, ‘grew sad, lost its gaiety, and, in fact, turned monk and 
Christian’ (p. 294). ‘Antoninus,’ he says, ‘was a S. Louis in heart 
and integrity, with more judgment and loftier bearing. He was 
superior to Marcus Aurelius, for he could not, like the latter, be 
charged with feebleness. ‘To enumerate his virtues, is to enumerate 
every high quality which human nature can have.’ He was ‘simple, 
economical, ever engaged in some good work, or some public im- 
provements, with no excess, no rhetoric, no affectation, and sur- 
rounded by thinkers and men of strict life.’ 


All this is but general ; but when he comes to particulars, 
our author’s task, again, is not so easy. With aims so similar 
to those of the Christians, how was it the Emperor perse- 
cuted them, making even such as Justin Martyr and Polycarp 
his victims ? How was it that he relaxed the laws against the 
Jews, and enforced against Christians the decrees forbidding 
illicit assemblies? To account for this, M. Renan brings 
together all the popular prejudices against Christians, their 
animosities against the Jews, and their gloomy views of life, 
and of the approaching end of the world. Of this we can 
only say, that it seems to us far from solving the problem, 
The better account of it really is, that Antoninus Pius was in 
earnest in his desire to restore the old Roman Paganism. 
Other emperors, before and after him, wished to revive former 
faith, to avert, if possible, the disintegration of society ; but 
Antoninus Pius, from sincere conviction of its vital power over 
the people at large; with a consciousness, no doubt, that 
philosophy might still be as sceptical as it liked under it. It 
is more important, however, to mark that the persecutions did 
not succeed, and that they reflect sadly on the hollowness of 
the pretences that stirred them. Justin Martyr’s own account 
of it is better than M. Renan’s: ‘ Jews and Pagans persecute 
us on every side, taking our goods, and only leaving us our 
lives when they are unable to take them.’ Our readers will 
find the rest of the passage in M. Renan’s own pages (303, 
&c.). 

No one has ever blamed those martyrs of the first ages 
as ambitious men who had great designs for their own ad- 
vancement in this world. No one had forestalled M. Renan’s 
opinion, even as to those of them who were Bishops, in long 
succession, as well as martyrs, that they were moved by ‘love 
of power,’ the ignoble appetite of the basest of tyrants. To 


live a blameless life of faith and truth, and abide the end: 
KK2 
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that was their glorious aim—an aim that was unknown to 
men, on any large scale, till Christ came to us. To believe 
in goodness, as seen in and learned from Christ, this was the 
martyrs’ lot, sealed by their blood; and it was this and its 
results which from age to age won the conscience of mankind. 
‘Even when divested of the exaggeration of legend,’ admits 
M. Renan, ‘the persecutions remain one of the saddest pages 
in history, and the shame of ancient civilization’ (p. 314). 

But, after all, the martyrdoms, under such an Emperor as 
Antoninus, were not capricious acts of resistance to goodness, 
or indulgences of popular cruelty. They were the beginning 
of the modern attempt on the part of the State to settle by 
law and by force the relations of religion and political society. 
Christianity was long in understanding its own functions in 
respect of human civilization; nor are we sure that they yet 
are anywhere fully appreciated. M. Renan, notwithstanding, 
ventures the opinion that the Church was too eager to obtain 
political power ! 

We must needs pass over the vague and unhistorical views 
which we have at this time of the heretical and fantastic lite- 
rature which M. Renan would associate with the Church’s 
own progress. It is enough to say that the busy fictions which 
were naturally multiplied in such an age cannot, with any 
good faith, be set side by side with the stern enthusiasm of 
martyrdoms ; and it is surprising that even M. Renan should 
endeavour faintly to interweave, ¢.g., the ‘Kerugma’ of the 
Recognitions with the history of the Roman Church of the 
second century. But he even places Marcion, the believer in 
two gods (and the disciple of Cerdon), as an aspirant to the 
Bishopric of Rome (p. 353)—a theory which involves a good 
many difficulties, on which we will not dwell. Events have 
more congruity than M. Renan thinks; and they are an 
entire confusion, as grouped in this chapter concerning Mar- 
cion, and the apocryphal writings of the time. He adds, with 
sufficient justice, however, that Christianity was d&a@ trop 
Sormé to be essentially disturbed by Marcion. 

We grow somewhat weary in watching the often contra- 
dictory, and always unworthy, tone of the later chapters of 
our author. It is saddening to think that this volume is to 
be the instructor of the rising generation of French readers, 
in so sacred a subject as the origines of their religion. All 
reverence and sober love of truth must be cast aside, before 
M. Renan’s statements can be tolerated. In all the great 
array of learning, there is throughout a kind of scoff which 
makes it impossible to take any statement quite as it stands. 
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We will mention but one specimen to show what we mean. 
We quote from page 397: ‘An Apocalypse attributed to 
Peter had a very great success. It was admitted in the Canon [!] 
by the side of that of John, and was read in most of the 
Churches. Now M. Renan, of course, is aware that in the 
times he is speaking of there was no authorized ‘ Canon ;’ that 
in the earliest authorized list of the New Testament books, the 
Apocalypse even of S. John is not found (much less that of 
S. Peter); that in the ‘Canon’ of Muratori, so called, which 
contains perhaps the earliest account of our collected books, 
though the Apocalypse of Peter is hesitatingly mentioned, 
towards the close, it is stated that ‘quidam ex nostris legi in 
Ecclesia xolunt;’ and it is referred to by Eusebius (H. Z£. iii. 
25) as among ‘the spurious’ (vd@os). If this style of writing 
is to prevail, what is to become of history ? 

Passing by the chapters on Apollonius, &c., as fabulous, 
and on Hermas and Polycarp, which contain nothing to arrest 
attention, except the old-fashioned underrating of the former 
and total want of historical sympathy with the latter, we 
come to the Churches of Gaul, and especially that of Lyons. 
Here, had M. Renan been an historian, especially an historian 
of the ‘Christian Church,’ he might have done real service. 
But he looks not for the Church anywhere. A fairer title for 
his book would have been, ‘The Times of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius,’ and it were well that in his next edition he 
should so entitle it, since he proposes that a following volume 
should be ‘ Marcus Aurelius.’ Literary gossip and specula- 
tion such as occupy the remainder of the volume are not 
history, even though they furnish some materials. We should 
have thought some of the details of the grand historic Poly- 
carp would have touched any man of thought. But no! 
M. Renan is so entirely outside the subject he is representing 
that he shows every one that he zs outside. 

Gaul at the beginning of the second century was growing 
to be the most advanced in civilization of all the Roman 
provinces, and in consequence became the more rapidly 
Christian. It may be that M. Renan reserves to his volume 
on the Reign of Marcus Aurelius an enlarged picture of the 
Christianity of Marseilles and Arles, and the cities of the 
Rhéne, and their offsets, and that Lyons and Vienne may 
have a little more attention than in the present flimsy sketch 
in chapter xxiv., which is, as usual, disfigured with Gnostic 
colouring. Their /ta/a, as the version of the West, and the 
precursor of the Vulgate, would seem to demand some 
critical and historic notice. We shall have a little more, 
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too, of the Montanists. As to the ‘Apocryphal Gospels,’ 
‘Acts,’ and ‘ Apocalypses,’ unless there is something new to 
be said, we have enough of them here in M. Renan’s closing 
chapters. 

Here we take leave of this painful and misleading book. 
‘Enthusiasm for humanity’ is certainly no element in it ; but, 
instead of that, a light-hearted trifling with our best hopes 
and highest aspirations pervades every page. As to its being 
a representation ‘de l’Eglise Chrétienne, it may rather be 
described by the old phrase, ‘the Play of Hamlet without 
Hamlet.’ 


We can imagine that Israel, in her desert wanderings for 
forty years, was so largely withdrawn from many curious 
watchings and envious hostilities, as to be chiefly known to 
Midianites and Canaanites by the deserted encampments, 
and the tramp of departing hosts. Some Ammonite, or 
Moabite, or Jebusite, anxious to know the people, ‘ the fear 
of whom fell on the sinful nations around,’ ventured perhaps 
near the mysterious wanderers who were led by the cloud 
‘which was light to them and darkness to their foes ;’ but the 
reality would be unreached.—To us M. Renan is as a Hivite 
hanging on the skirts of Sinai, when Israel was three days’ 
journey off. He has never tracked the march of Israel but at 
a distance. The stately progress of God’s people along the 
confines of barbaric civilizations, through the deserts of 
shifting empire, or round the foot of the ‘mountains of God,’ 
our author has never seen. He is acquainted with ruins. 
The Church of the Living God and its Divine Head he has 
not known. 

To try to look behind the veil of that ‘new creation,’ 
whose ‘life is hid with Christ in God,’ is more than vain. The 
original ‘obscurity,’ as men may deem it, is Divine. The 
secret of causation precedes life. 


ART. IX—THE LACK OF PRESCRIPTION FOR 
THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 


1. Petri Privilegium: Three Pastoral Letters to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Westminster. By HENRY EDWARD 
MANNING, D.D. (London, 1871.) 
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2. The See of S. Peter. By T. W. ALLIES. (London, 1850.) 

3. The Evidence for the Papacy, as derived from the Holy 
Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. 
CoLIN LINDSAY. (London, 1870.) 

4. The Privilege of Peter and the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testi- 
mony of the Popes themselves. By ROBERT C. JENKINS, 
M.A. (London, 1875.) 


HAVING established in former papers the thesis that the 
evidence of Holy Scripture, of the ancient Liturgies, of such 
Fathers as furnish glosses on the three Gospel texts which 
are the key of the Ultramontane position, and of the decrees 
and canons of a long series of Councils down to the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, are all adverse to the ‘ Privilege of 
Peter ;’ and having further shown how scanty and contradic- 
tory is the evidence in favour of any Petrine succession in the 
Roman See, it is now time to pass to the next part of the 
inquiry, namely, the incidental evidence supplied by the pro- 
ceedings (as distinguished from the canons) of Councils, and 
by acts and language of Popes themselves, of canonized 
Saints, and other eminent persons, as to the extent of Papal 
authority. Here, too, it is to be distinctly remembered that 
any negative examples are very much more to the point 
than positive ones can be. This proposition may strike per- 
sons unfamiliar with the rules of evidence as being unfair, 
for they may naturally suppose that at least equal weight 
should be given to the facts which make in favour of Papal 
supremacy, and to those which make against it. That would 
be perfectly true if the claim made for the Popes were sim- 
ply that in virtue of their office they held the most promi- 
nent position in the Early Church, and often exercised a 
preponderating influence in ecclesiastical affairs. Occasional 
proofs of their being unable to secure their ends or enforce 
their authority would establish no more against this view 
than the failure of many English Acts of Parliament to effect 
their objects, or to obtain popular recognition and obedience, 
establishes against the general proposition that England is 
habitually governed by laws enacted in and by Parliament. 
Yet, in truth, no dispute exists so far, and were nothing 
further demanded on behalf of the Popes, the controversy 
would die out for want of materials. But the claim is that 
of an original and indefeasible Divine right of direct sove- 
reignty and jurisdiction, both in matters of faith and of disci- 
pline, exercised from the first by the Popes, and acknowledged 
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by the whole Catholic Church. Every instance which makes 
against these pretensions is a flaw in the case, and is like a 
gap in a pedigree by which right of ownership to a title and 
estate is sought to be established. And if several of such flaws 
and gaps be discoverable, they settle something further: for 
they not merely disprove the claim of special privilege, but 
make it impossible to sustain the Supremacy as matter of 
prescription, and as having thus such ancient and universal 
consent on its side as to raise a strong presumption in favour 
of primitive Christendom having ranked it as a Church ordi- 
nance, equally with Infant Baptism and Sunday observance, 
for which no express Divine sanction is recorded. And any 
evidence which tends to show that the power of the Roman 
See did, in fact, become greater in the lapse of time, and 
gradually overpower resistance, at once helps to show its 
purely human character. For a divinely bestowed authority 
is always strongest at first, growing weaker in popular regard 
as the memory of the original grant is weakened, which the 
instances of Moses and of the Apostles sufficiently prove ; 
whereas a human authority, continually reinforced, often 
tends to grow, as the power of the French kings grew from 
Louis XI. to Louis XIV., and as the power of the House of 
Commons has grown in England from the Restoration to the 
present day. It is quite true, as observed more than once 
already, that the argument from prescription, the opinion that 
the Papal power grew into what it now is, by gradual exercise 
and extension, from natural, political, and ecclesiastical causes, 
and was not the same from the beginning, is rejected as 
heretical by the accredited Roman doctrine of to-day, which 
insists that there is a Divine charter of privilege, and nothing 
less, for the Papacy. Nevertheless, in practice, Roman con- 
troversialists professedly appeal to the evidence of history, 
in order to show that in point of fact the privilege of Peter 
was acknowledged and submitted to by the Universal Church 
from the first, and having induced acceptance of this as mat- 
ter of history, then allege that only a Divine institution could 
have wielded such authority ; and thus history is the ladder 
by which they climb up to the heights of Vaticanism. Let 
us test a few of the rungs. 

SECOND CENTURY.—!. The earliest instance to the point 
is during the pontificate of Pope S. Anicetus, who sat from 
A.D. 157 to 168. 

At that time S. Polycarp of Smyrna visited the imperial 
city, and had a discussion with the Pope on the date for the 
due observance of Easter, whether it should be kept on 
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the 14th of Nisan, regardless of the day of the week, or 
always on a Sunday: a controversy which, trivial as it may 
now perhaps appear, was regarded as of great importance by 
the Early Church, and was in debate for some centuries. 
Eusebius tells us, citing a lost treatise of S. Irenzeus, that— 


‘when the Blessed Polycarp was staying at Rome, in the time of 
Anicetus,. . . they were speedily at peace with one another, not 
caring to dispute on this head: for Anicetus could not persuade 
(ovre weioat éCbvaro) Polycarp not to observe that which he had 
always done together with John, our Lord’s disciple, and the other 
Apostles, with whom he had been conversant, nor on the ether hand 
did Polycarp persuade (éree) Anicetus to his observance, who said 
that he was bound to maintain the custom of the Elders before him. 
And this being so, they communicated with one another, and in the 
Church Anicetus conceded to Polycarp, doubtless by way of respect, 
the celebration of the Eucharist, and they departed in peace from 
one another ; the whole Church—of those who observed (the custom) 
and of those who observed not—being at peace.’— 7st. Eccl. v. 24. - 


Three things are to be observed here: first, that the same 
word is used of the Pope's endeavour to convince S. Polycarp 
and of S. Polycarp’s endeavour to convince the Pope. Each 
tries to persuade, neither attempts to order. Next, when it 
comes to quoting authorities, it is S. Polycarp who urges 
Apostolic precedent and example, namely, S. John and the 
remaining Apostles ; whereas S. Anicetus does not say a word 
about S. Peter or any special privilege of his own office, but 
alleges merely the custom of the ‘ Elders’ (apesButépwv) who 
preceded himself. Thirdly, instead of treating S. Polycarp’s 
opposition as a ground of condemnation, he confers on him 
the very highest mark of distinction possible in that age from 
one Bishop to another ; whereas his plain duty was, had this 
opposition been a piece of insubordination to a divinely char- 
tered ruler, to check it at once, lest the example should be 
contagious, as it indeed proved to be. 

2. The second instance concerns the very same dispute, 
only that now Victor I. (A.D. 193-202)—a Pontiff of a very 
different temper from S. Anicetus, with all the fierce intoler- 
ance of his African origin—immediately on the receipt of a 
letter on behalf of the Asiatic Churches to the Roman Church 
from Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, in which was alleged the 
precept and example of S. Philip, S. John, S. Polycarp, and 
several others in favour of observing Easter on the 14th Nisan, 
issued letters in which he declared all the Asiatic Churches 
heterodox and excommunicate. Hereupon the other Bishops 
of the Church, instead of submissively recognizing the sen- 
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tence, issued contrary orders to himself (avturapaxenevorto dja 
avr@), bidding him rather think of peace, and of neighbourly 
union and charity, and used expressions handling him very 
severely(mAnctixwtepov Kabarrropévwv Tod Bixropos). Amongst 
the remonstrants was S. Irenzeus, who, acknowledging that 
Victor was only continuing the usage he had received from 
his predecessors, writes thus: ‘And those presbyters who 
governed before Soter that Church over which you now pre- 
side, I mean Anicetus, and Pius, and Hyginus, with Telespho- 
rus and Xystus, neither observed it [the 14th Nisan] themselves, 
nor did they permit their successors to observe it.’ He then 
goes on to add that they did not account this a ground of 
dissension from the Quartodeciman Churches, but remained in 
union with them, and then cites the anecdote of SS. Anicetus 
and Polycarp quoted above.—Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 

Here is to be observed that obviously Pope Victor did not 
cite S. Peter’s authority and example as his warrant, since, 
had he done so, S. Irenzus would have gone further back 
than Anicetus in his disproof. He merely refers to the five 
deceased Popes as presbyters, using the same word which 
S. Anicetus himself had used thirty years earlier of his pre- 
decessors, and thus shows incidentally that the claim of 
Apostolic rank and Petrine privilege for the Popes had not 
yet been advanced at the beginning of the third century, and 
that the Pope, even on a point of discipline whereon all 
Christendom subsequently agreed with his view, could not 
get his way, nor avoid sharp censure for trying to get it. 

THIRD CENTURY.—3. The next examples are of much 
less evidential value, as the whole of their facts are derived 
from treatises by Tertullian after his secession to the Mon- 
tanist sect. 

a. Either Pope Victor or his successor Zephyrinus (A.D. 202 
to 219) issued a decree allowing adulterers and fornicators, 
who had fulfilled a term of penance, to be absolved and re- 
stored to Church fellowship, which excited Tertullian’s ire, as 
in his mind contrary to the moral teaching of Scripture: and he 
argues this question at much length, using very harsh language 
to his assumed opponent—the upholder of the Papal decree 
—whom he styles the ‘ psychic’ or natural man. No valid 
inference can be drawn from Tertullian’s opposition to the 
Pope at the time, as he was then a sectary; but it at least 
makes the Ultramontane use of his name as a witness for the 
Supremacy manifestly indefensible.! The one fact that we 


1 This use of Tertullian as a witness for the Papacy is due to his 
applying the titles ‘ Pontifex Maximus’ and ‘ Bishop of Bishops’ to the 
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can get from his statement, as he does not give us the actual 
text of the Papal decree, is that the argument of its sup- 
porters was that the grant to S. Peter of the power of the 
keys and of binding and loosing passed to the whole Church, 
and to all Churches akin to Peter, and thus, that relaxation of 
penalties for sin was competent to the Christian clergy. This 
shows that no specific claim was then made on behalf of the 
Roman Church as having greater authority than other sees, 
or Tertullian would have argued that point: whereas in fact 
the plea he does urge is, as already cited under another 
heading, that S. Peter’s grant of the keys meant nothing but 
his taking the lead in the admission of Jews and Gentiles to 
the Church, and in relaxing part, while retaining another 
part, of the Mosaic Law—actions in themselves incapable of 
repetition, and therefore constituting no transmissible prece- 
dent.—( De Pudicitié, i., xxi.) 

b. There is one passage in Tertullian (Adv. Praxeam, i.) 
which illustrates the value of appeal to the Pope in matters 
of doctrine. Tertullian alleges that the Bishop of Rome 
(probably Victor) had acknowiedged the orthodoxy and mis- 
sion of the Montanist prophets, and had admitted their 
Phrygian Churches to communion; but that the heresiarch 
Praxeas, founder of the Patripassians, had slandered them 
to the Pope, and by insisting on the authority of his prede- 
cessors in the Roman See had persuaded him to expel 
them, while suffering Praxeas himself to propagate his own 
far more seriously heretical tenets. Either way the Pope 
favoured heresy, seemingly from sheer ignorance. 

4. The piece of evidence next in order is one of the most 
remarkable on record. It is the powerful indictment against 
Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus in the ninth book of the 
Philosophumena, discovered in MS. in 1842, and now ascribed, 
by the consent of most scholars of repute, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, to S. Hippolytus the martyr, Bishop of Portus 
(ft circa AD. 250). It is unnecessary to enter here into the 
Pope in this same treatise. Yet not only does the context show that he 
is speaking in fierce irony,as might be gathered from his choosing a then 
exclusively pagan title of office to describe the Pope, branding him 
thereby as no better than a heathen ; but the Popes themselves did not 
adopt the style of Pontifex Maximus till the episcopate of Paul II. 
(1464-1471) ; nor, indeed, was it dropped even by the Christian Emperors 
till after the death of Justin I. in 527, since he is named PONT. MAX. in 
an inscription found at Capo d’lstria or Justinopolis, thus refuting the 
current statement that Gratian (+ 383) was the last Augustus to bear it. 
So, too, the title ‘ Bishop of Bishops’ was not arrogated till the reign of 


Gregory VII. Had these two titles really been in use in Tertullian’s 
day, they would not have suddenly disappeared, to be revived so recently, 
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question of the justice or reasonableness of his charges, which 
have been disputed with great learning and ingenuity by Dr. 
von Déllinger in his Hippolytus und Kallistus ; as the only 
point at issue now is, what kind of language a Saint of the 
third century regarded as applicable to the Pope, without 
having thereby forfeited the respect and honour of several 
Popes for at least four centuries more, because of having used 
such language. He accuses Callistus, then, of having abetted 
the heresy of Noétus, of having bribed Zephyrinus, a covetous 
and ignorant man, to aid him in so doing, of having perverted 
the heresiarch Sabellius himself, when he had been nearly 
turned from his errors by the influence of Hippolytus, and 
when Callistus had it in his power to have completed the 
conversion ; of having swindled the depositors in a bank he 
set up with his master’s money ; of having been sentenced to 
scourging and to penal servitude in the mines, and, after his 
release, of having obtained ecclesiastical office from Zephy- 
rinus by flattery, being still a knave and impostor ; of having 
denied the Trinity and taught Sabellianism, although he ex- 
communicated Sabellius; and of having set up a school of 
moral theology, heretical in its tendency, and contrary to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. 

There is much ground for believing that these terrible 
charges are mainly due to overpowering polemical bias, as 
S. Hippolytus was a stern rigorist, and Callistus inclined to 
the more gentle view of discipline which has generally pre- 
vailed in the Church. But if the Papacy had been regarded 
then as the peculiarly sacred and unique institution which it 
is now alleged to be, no one, and least of all a great saint 
and theologian, could have dared to speak in such terms of 
two Popes of Rome without incurring the severest penalties 
for treason and blasphemy. 

5. S. Cyprian (f 258) is the next in order to be summoned 
as a witness, and all the more important one, since he is 
constantly cited by the Ultramontanes as yielding material 
evidence in favour of the Petrine privilege. Let us cite first 
the chief passages on which that evidence is alleged to rest :— 


(a) ‘ We know that, giving a chart [7ationem] to all who sail hence 
{to Rome] that they may sail without any offence, we have exhorted 
them to acknowledge and hold to the root and womb! of the 


Catholic Church,’—£/. xiv. ad Cornelium Papam. 


1 Matrix. This word is used by Tertullian to describe the older 
Apostolic Churches which sent out missionaries to found new ones, and he 
calls Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, Philippi, &c., matrices ei crigines fidet. 
—(De Prescript. Heret. 21.) 
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(4) ‘Cornelius was made Bishop of Rome. . . when the place of 
Fabian, that is, the place of Peter, and the grade of the Sacerdotal 
Chair, was vacant.’— Zp. lii. ad Antonianum. 

(c) ‘Peter, however, on whom the Church was built by the same 
Lord, speaking singly for all, and with the voice of the Church, 
said, “Lord, to whom shall we go?” &c.... They are bold 
enough to sail and to bring letters from schismatics and heretics 
to the Chair of Peter and to the principal Church, and do not think 
that they are those Romans whose faith is lauded in the preaching of 
the Apostle, to whom false belief (ferfidia) can have no access.’-— 
Ep. \v. ad Corn. Pap. 

(d@) Allegorizing the martyrdom of the seven Maccabee children 
with their mother, S. Cyprian says: ‘ With the seven children is 
clearly associated their mother also, their origin and root, who sub- 
sequently begat seven Churches, she herself having been first and 
alone founded on Peter by the voice of the Lord.’—De Exhort. 
Martyr. ad Fortunatum. 

(e) ‘Therefore it behoves you [Pope Stephen] to write a very 
copious letter to our fellow-bishops appointed in Gaul, not to permit 
any longer that Marcian [Bishop of Arles]. . . shall insult our as- 
sembly. . . . Let letters be directed by you to the province and to 
the people abiding at Arles, by which Marcian being excommuni- 
cated, another may be substituted in his room.’—Z/, Ixvi. ad 
Stephanum Papam. 

(/) ‘ Upon him [Peter] being one, He builds His Church, and 
commits His sheep to be fed. . . and the Primacy is given to Peter, 
that it might be shown that the Church is one and the Chair one.’— 
De UWnitat. Eccl. 4. 

(g) ‘ He who opposes and resists the Church, who forsakes the 
Chair of Peter, upon which the Church is built, can he trust that he 
is in the Church ?’—De Unitat. Eccl. 4. 


The very force and explicitness of these various passages 
(to which several others less strong individually, but of cumu- 
lative weight, could readily be added) make them of prime 
value in the inquiry, because they prove for us, by a com- 
parison with other passages, exactly how much they practically 
meant, and we have the still more cogent evidence of what S, 
Cyprian did, by which to test the intention and scope of what 
he said. 

This is a touchstone which has to be applied constantly 
throughout the Roman controversy, as it very frequently 
happens that language which, taken by itself, seems to make 
very strongly for the Papal claims, is not only much diluted 
and qualified by other utterances of the very same persons, 
but is shown to be the mere complimentary diction of polite 
official etiquette, not really signifying much more than the 
ending of a modern letter with the words ‘ Your most obedient 
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servant’ does, which may be used by a peer to a tradesman 
with whom he is corresponding. 

The first thing to be noted, then, in S. Cyprian’s writings 
is that several of his letters, twelve in all, are addressed to 
Popes Cornelius, Lucius, and Stephen, and in every one of 
them he writes on terms of perfect equality, never once 
styling the Pope by any title implying superiority to himself. 
His phrases are ‘brother, ‘colleague, ‘fellow-presbyter, 
‘bishop,’ and ‘ fellow-bishop ;’ while he criticizes and advises 
as one quite on a level with his correspondent. 

And Pope Cornelius, in turn, when twice writing to S. 
Cyprian, similarly addresses him as his brother and equal, 
using no terms of superiority; whereas the clergy of the 
Roman Church, writing to S. Cyprian during a vacancy of 
the Popedom, call him ‘most blessed and glorious Pope’ 
(Zp. xxxi.); just as S. Augustine, nearly two centuries later, 
is styled ‘supreme pontiff of Christ’ and ‘most blessed 
Pope.’—(Zp. Paulini xxxii. inter Epp. Aug.; Ep. S. Hieron. 
Ixxv. zbid.).} 

Next, S. Cyprian speaks in several places of the equality 
and independence of all Bishops, as also of all Apostles. A 
few citations will suffice to show this :— 


(a) ‘ For neither did Peter, whom the Lord chose, and upon whom 
He built His Church, when Paul disputed with him afterwards about 
circumcision, claim aught for himself insolently, or arrogantly assume 
it, so as to assert that he held the Primacy, and had a right to be 
obeyed by his juniors and successors.’—Z/. xxi. ad Quintum. 

(2) ‘There is one Episcopate, a part of which is held by each 
(bishop) in joint tenure (cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur).’— 
De Wnitat. Eccl. 

(c) ‘No one of us sets himself up as Bishop of bishops, or by 
despotic intimidation forces his colleagues to the necessity of obedi- 
ence, seeing that every bishop, according to the permission of his 
liberty and power, has his own right of judgment (proprium arbitrium), 
and can no more be judged by another than he can judge that other 
himself.’—.Speech at Council of Carthage. 

(2) * Undoubtedly the other Apostles also were what Peter was, 
endowed with equal partnership both of honour and of power ; but 


1 It will suffice to say here, once for all, that this mode of addressing 
the Pope as a mere equal and ‘ fellow-minister’ (cvAAeroupyés) is com- 
mon in the Early Church. So S. Athanasius speaks of Pope Damasus 
(Zp. ad Afr.) ; Marcellus of Ancyra to Pope Julius I. (S. Epiph. Cond. 
Her. 72); S. Cyril of Alexandria to Celestine I.; some Eastern Bishops 
to Liberius (Socr. £.H. iv. 12); and so, too, the Councils of Sardica, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, in their letters to Popes Julius, Damasus, 
and Celestine I. The word ‘brother’ is used by the Synods of Carthage, 
of Antioch, and Arles I. 
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the beginning is made from unity, that the Church of Christ may 
be shown to be one.’—De Unitat. Eccl. 


These two sets of citations must be taken as qualifying 
one another seriously, and, if no further evidence existed, 
they would have to be treated as mutually destructive, and 
incapable of being adduced on either side of the controversy. 
But there is further evidence, and of a very cogent kind. In 
the first place, most of the passages which refer to the Chair 
of S. Peter at Rome, and to the duty of adherence thereto, were 
written in view of the Novatian schism in the local Church of 
Rome itself, which began in 251 by the surreptitious consecra- 
tion of Novatian, as Anti-Pope, who founded a rival communion 
in the imperial city, which did not die out for two hundred years. 
And their obvious meaning is, not that communion with the 
Roman see is the test of orthodoxy and Catholic fellowship 
for all Christians, but that communion with Pope Cornelius, 
and not with his rival Novatian, was the test of Catholicity for 
Christians at Rome just then—(Z/. lv. ad Antonianum). Just 
so, an American bishop might write to English clergymen 
warning them against the Bishops of the so-called ‘Reformed 
Episcopal Church,’ and explaining that communion with the 
see of Canterbury was the test of Church fellowship recog- 
nized by the American Episcopate. But that would not 
imply the subjection of the American Bishops themselves to 
that see. And during a vacancy in the see of Rome, S. 
Cyprian actually sent letters and legates to the Church there 
to check the schism—(£Z?/. xlv., xlvi., xlvii.). Next—and here 
is the chief evidence in the matter—S. Cyprian and the whole 
African Church, following the rigorist view, refused to admit 
the validity of heretical baptism, and rebaptized sectaries who 
conformed to the Church ; whereas Pope S. Stephen and the 
Roman Church adhered to the older and milder precedent of 
admission with prayer and imposition of hands. And so high 
did the controversy run, that the Pope excommunicated S. 
Cyprian and the African Church for refusal to accept his 
ruling. The Acts of the Council of Carthage in 255 are still 
extant, at which eighty-seven bishops were present, following 
up the similar proceedings of a synod of seventy-one bishops, 
apparently held earlier in the same year, and unanimously re- 
jecting the letter of Pope Stephen, although enforced with 
a threat of excommunication, wherein he condemned the 
ruling of that earlier synod. S. Cyprian, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, explained that he did not mean to excommunicate 
any one who did not take his view, as no one bishop had a 
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right to force the conscience or restrict the authority of 
another ; and we have a summary of the speeches made by no 
fewer than eighty-three of the bishops present, only one of 
whom so much as condescends to refer to Pope Stephen’s letter. 
In a letter to Pompeius (Ixxiv.), S. Cyprian, commenting on S. 
Stephen’s acts and language, speaks of the Pope’s ‘error,’ his 
championing the cause of heretics against Christians and the 
Church of God, his haughty, irrelevant, and self-contradictory 
writings, his ignorance and inexperience, his adoption of lies 
(mendacia), his betrayal of the truth and faith. It is very 
doubtful whether S. Cyprian did not die out of communion 
with Rome, and it is quite certain that neither he nor the 
African Church made any change in their discipline at this 
time, nor was there any alteration till after the deaths of both 
Cyprian and Cornelius ; so that if any reconciliation and with- 
drawal of the excommunication did take place, it was with- 
out any submission on S. Cyprian’s part. Nevertheless, the 
highest liturgical honour which the Roman Church can bestow 
has been conferred on him; for his name occurs not merely in 
the Kalendar and the Breviary, but is commemorated in the 
Canon of every Mass, immediately after the Preface, along 
with the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, five early Popes, in- 
cluding S. Cornelius himself, and S. Laurence, with five others. 

6. S. Cyprian sent information of all these proceedings 
to S. Firmilian, Bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, who 
replied in a letter extant in S. Cyprian’s works, from which 
some extracts will now be given. 

In the preamble of the letter (sect. 2), he compares 
Stephen to Judas Iscariot, and then censures his ‘audacity 
and insolence ;’ charges him (sect. 6) with departing from 
the unity of the Catholic Church, and thereby with defaming 
the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and in sect. 17 adds :-— 

‘And in this respect I am justly indignant at the open and 
manifest folly of Stephen, that he who boasts so of the place of his 
bishopric, and contends that he holds the succession of Peter, on 
whom the foundations of the Church were laid, should bring in 
many other rocks, and erect new buildings of many Churches, 
whilst defending with his authority that there is baptism there. . . . 
Nor does he understand that the truth of the Christian rock is 
overshadowed, and in some measure abolished, by him who so betrays 
and deserts unity.’ 


Then, apostrophizing Stephen himself, S. Firmilian con- 
tinues (sect. 23, 24) :— 


‘But indeed thou art worse than all heretics . . . for what strifes 
and dissensions hast thou caused throughout the Churches of the 
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whole world! What a mass of sin hast thou heaped up for thyself, 
when thou hast cut thyself off from so many flocks! For thou hast 
cut off thyself. Do not deceive thyself ; for he is really the schis- 
matic who has made himself an apostate from the communion of 
ecclesiastical unity. For whilst thou thinkest that all can be excom- 
municated by thee, thou hast excommunicated thyself alone from all.’ 


And after some more censure, he adds at the close of the 
letter, that the Pope had denounced S. Cyprian as ‘a false 
Christ, a false apostle, and a deceitful worker ;’ a verdict 
in which Stephen has not been sustained, though the Church 
at large has agreed that he was right on the main question at 
issue between him. and the Churches of Africa. There is no 
reason to suppose that S. Firmilian died in communion with 
Rome, and a letter of S. Dionysius of Alexandria is extant 
which implies the contrary. Nevertheless, he is accounted 
amongst the saints, and his resistance to the Roman Pontiff 
has not been held to affect his position. 

There is a further point to be considered in estimating the 
value of this evidence: which is, that the African Church not 
only had not any Apostolic See within its own limits, but 
actually looked to Rome as its Mother Church, from which it 
had itself received the Gospel (Tertull. De Prescript. Her. 
36), and to which it was therefore bound by very close and 
peculiar ties. Nevertheless, no idea whatever of the duty of 
submission to the Roman chair seems to have crossed the 
mind of any African prelate of that day ; for there was not 
even a minority, however small, in that Council of eighty- 
seven bishops to uphold Pope Stephen’s view. And it is 
noticeable too, whereas this instance, in A.D. 255, is the first 
clear evidence we have of a Pope styling himself the successor 
of S. Peter, there is indirect proof that he did not allege any 
Petrine privilege or authority on his own part as the reason 
why his opinion should be followed. Imperious as his con- 
duct undoubtedly was, it was yet based on the appeal to 
ancient precedent, not on his own indefeasible right to be 
judge of the controversy ; since, had he put forward any such 
claim, it would have been necessarily mentioned and argued 
against in the Council and in the very copious letters extant 
on the subject in S. Cyprian’s works. A stride forward is 
visible, a clear and evident proof of growth in the Papal 
authority and demands is obtained ; but the two notions of 
heirship to S. Peter and primacy of jurisdiction over the whole 
Church were not even yet coupled together as cause and 
effect, so that the latter must belong to a later age, and be no 
part of the original privilege of the Roman See. It must, at 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII. LL 
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best, be a right of prescription and custom; but this view 
is repudiated by Rome herself, who thus destroys her only 
canonical plea. 

One part of S. Cyprian’s evidence in favour of the Papal 
claims, however, has not yet been discussed, namely, the 
letter in which he urges Pope Stephen to write to the Church 
of Arles, in order to secure the excommunication and depo- 
sition of Marcion, This is explained by Ultramontanes as 
though S. Cyprian’s request were that the Pope, in virtue of 
his supreme authority, should issue an edict against Marcion, 
which shculd serve as the warrant in distant Gaul for his 
deprivation. The obvious reply to this assertion is that no 
example of deprivaticn on the sole authority of the Pope 
occurs for a long time after. But it is unquestionable that 
the fact of a Western bishop being declared excommunicate 
by the occupant of the oldest, most dignified, and most 
powerful see in Western Christendom could not do other 
than strengthen the hands of his opponents, and weaken his 
own position, so as to make it far easier to depose him. In 
our own day, and in civil affairs, a diplomatic remonstrance 
from London, Berlin, or St. Petersburg to some minor poten- 
tate, say the King of Greece, or the Prince of Roumania, 
would carry great weight, without at all implying the relation 
of sovereign and vassal between the parties. But we are not 
left even to such a consideration as this : for, curiously enough, 
the very next Epistle in S. Cyprian’s works is a Synodal 
letter addressed by him to the clergy and people of Leon, 
Astorga, and Merida, in Spain (as far removed from his imme- 
diate jurisdiction as Arles from the Pope’s), in reply to an ap- 
plication they had made to him as to the best way of dealing 
with the apostate bishops, Basilides and Martial, who held 
certificates from the pagan State of having done sacrifice to 
idols. He gives his full sanction and approval, with that of 
his Provincial Synod, to what they had done in deposing the 
offenders, and electing other bishops in their room. He ac- 
knowledges Felix and Sabinus as the true bishops instead of 
Basilides and Martial, and, what is much more to the point, 
remarks that Basilides, by going to Rome and deceiving Pope 
Stephen, utterly ignorant of all the facts, and by persuading 
him to canvass‘ for the restoration of the deprived prelates to 
their bishoprics (not, be it observed, to exjozn it), had merely 
increased his guilt by adding fraud and misrepresentation to 
his previous crimes ; while, as regards Pope Stephen himself, 


1 Ut exanbiret. 
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enacted by his predecessor Cornelius, with the assent of all 
contemporary bishops, to the effect that men who had sinned 
in this way, though admissible to penance and communion, 
could never be restored to clerical rank.— Zp. Ixviii. 

This is a very remarkable comment on the first clearly 
authenticated instance of spiritual appeal from a local tribunal 
to Rome, that (1) the wrong side triumphed there; (2) and 
that against the plain Canon law of the case; (3) that an 
appeal was made to Carthage against the decision at Rome ; 
and (4) that the Pope’s sentence was set aside at once, and 
without argument, as bad and invalid, both in Africa and 
Spain. 

Finally, two of the strongest passages alleged from S. 
Cyprian in favour of Papal supremacy, cited above as though 
genuine, and disproved on their merits, are, in fact, forgeries 
and interpolations of a very recent date. They are the quo- 
tations (7) and (g). These are absent from forty-five extant 
MSS., eight of them in the Vatican Library, and two more 
than a thousand years old ; as also from every printed edition 
of S. Cyprian between 1471 and 1563, ten in number, not 
counting reimpressions, and from citations made of the con- 
text by Pope Calixtus II., about 1120, &c. They first appear 
in the edition of S. Cyprian published by Paul Manutius in 
1563, and were consequently omitted by Baluze in his 
standard edition. But he died while the work was passing 
through the press, and the Benedictine editors who suc- 
ceeded him cancelled the leaf, and restored the forgeriés, 
alleging that the words had appeared in all the French 
editions for 150 years previously, but retaining the note of 
Baluze as a witness against this fraud. This is far from an 


exceptional casualty, as will be shown under a separate head- 
ing at a future time.! 


1 Their frequent recourse to literary falsification, of which examples 


will be given later, is itself one of the very strongest arguments against 
Ultramontanes. Did they themselves believe in the adequacy of the 
genuine evidence, they would not manufacture forgeries. As a question 
of dates, the instance given above may be illustrated by a case tried in 
Edinburgh in June, 1878. A man claimed a debt, and. produced an 
account-book, which he said had been kept regularly from 1866, as would 
appear from its continuous entries, in proof. Lord Young, the presiding 
judge, holding the book up to the light, discovered the water mark of 
1874 on one of the pages, whereupon the plaintift’s counsel threw up his 
brief and abandoned the case. An Ultramontane would have. argued 
that the book was an accurate reproduction of the earlier account, not 
forthcoming, no doubt, but whose disappearance could be satisfactorily 
explained. 

LL2 
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7. The next testimony of importance is the case of Paul 
of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, charged with heresy and. 
various other offences, and brought to trial in his own city, 
A.D. 264. The first Council which assembled to try him, 
although the Metropolitan of Czsarea, the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and S. Gregory Thaumaturgus were all present, was 
presided over by that very S. Firmilian whom Pope Stephen 
had excommunicated, and who had spoken so very forcibly 
against his doctrine and conduct : a fact which shows how little 
weight the Papal censure had carried with it. Paul made a 
feigned submission, but on its hollowness being detected, a 
second Council was convoked at Antioch, over which S. Fir- 
milian again presided ; while a third was convoked in 260, 
and the presidency once more offered to S. Firmilian, then 
very aged, who died before he could respond to the invita- 
tion.—(Hefele, Concélienges. I. ii. 9.) Paul was now deposed 
and excommunicated, and Domnus, son of Demetrian, a 
former Bishop of Antioch, elected in his room; while a 
Synodal Letter, stating what had occurred, was addressed 
to the Popes of Rome and Alexandria. Nevertheless, Paul 
—herein setting an example faithfully copied by Dr. Colenso 
sixteen hundred years later—retained possession of the epi- 
scopal residence and other temporalities of the see, relying 
on the favour of Queen Zenobia. The clergy and people 
appealed to the heathen Emperor Aurelian, as supreme 
magistrate in civil affairs, to adjudicate on the question of 
property, and he decided that the person to whom the 
Bishops of Italy and Rome (note the order) should address 
letters of recognition should be held the true occupant of 
the see, and retain its temporalities. And, accordingly, Paul 
was expelled by sentence of a civil tribunal.—Euseb. His¢. 
Ecel. vii. 27-30. 

Here there are some points to be noticed. The Synodal 
Epistle, still partly extant in Eusebius, makes no further 
reference to the Pope of Rome than as sending him informa- 
tion, but it does say that the clergy of Antioch had appealed 
to Maximus of Alexandria to come to their assistance. No 
thought of appeal to Rome seems to have occurred to them, 
and when the Roman Bishop, in conjunction with those of 
Italy in general, is appointed to settle the question of fact, it 
is by the act of a pagan civil ruler, not by the free choice of 
any ecclesiastical body, far less by the spontaneous exercise 
of an indefeasible right on his own part. It has been seriously 
argued, even by Fleury, that the Emperor’s nomination proves 
that the very Pagans knew communion with the, Roman 
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Church to be the test of true Christians. Surely it proves 
nothing but his notion that persons living at such a distance 
from Antioch as did the Italian Bishops would probably be 
more dispassionate arbiters than the Eastern prelates who 
had been personally engaged in the controversy. As to the 
alleged test, the history of SS. Cyprian and Firmilian, just 
given, refutes it. 

FOURTH CENTURY.—Before proceeding to instance spe- 
cial cases which serve as evidence in the matter of privilege 
during the fourth century, it is desirable to prefix a few re- 
marks on the general polity of the Christian body after the 
conversion of Constantine the Great. 

It is, then, matter of familiar knowledge that the Church 
copied the civil organization of the Empire in several im- 
portant particulars, and notably in the manner of parcelling 
out its jurisdictions. The names of exarchate, province, dio- 
cese, metropolis, had all a civil meaning and application 
before they were employed as ecclesiastical terms in nearly 
the same sense, and the Imperial method of ascending appeals, 
from the local to the regionary authorities, had also its eccle- 
siastical counterpart. But there are three differences between 
the two, so marked and deliberate, that they cannot fail to 
strike any one who institutes a dispassionate comparison 
between them. First, in the civil hierarchy, all rank, au- 
thority, and jurisdiction culminated in one supreme head, the 
Emperor. The Augustus was at once the fountain of 
honour, of justice, and of power. The greatest magistrates 
exercised their functions in his name, and were appointed, 
transferred, or dismissed at his pleasure ; there lay an appeal 
to his personal and final judgment from the most exalted tri- 
bunals in the Empire. Resistance to his edicts was high 
treason, and independence could be acquired by no process 
short of rebellion, enabling a successful general either to 
depose his sovereign and usurp the very throne of the Czsars 
itself, or at any rate to rend a province or two for a time from 
the unity of the Empire, and set up there as a rival wearer of 
the purple. 

No parallel to this meets us in the ecclesiastical sphere 
for many centuries, and the idea of the Empire and the 
Papacy co-existing as similar, nay, as co-ordinate powers, 
the two swords of the Gospel, the sun and moon of the firma- 
ment, is a creation of the Hildebrandine era, when it-becomes 
‘a commonplace. 

While the Empire was still Pagan, the magistrates who 
enforced or connived at persecutions of the Christians were 
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fully aware of this much at least of Church polity, that the 
Bishop was the person to aim at if they desired to seize the 
local chief of the illicit religion. And they also knew per- 
fectly well that the Christians of Rome formed the most 
important and teeming group in the whole body, so that a 
special prominence attached to their superior; an item of 
knowledge which accounts for the numerous martyrdoms of 
early Popes, even after stern historical criticism has retrenched 
all the names regarding which no sufficient evidence is pro- 
ducible on that head. 

Nevertheless, in all the records preserved to us of the 
jealous suspicion with which the State watched every detail 
of Christian usage, no hint is discoverable that the particular 
charge was ever made, that the Nazarene body acknowledged 
the sway of a human sovereign other than the Augustus. 
No question seems ever to have been put to any Pope, such 
as that which the Procurator of Judza put to the Master: 
‘Art Thou a king, then?’ No such reply as: ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world ’—curiously inappropriate as it would have 
been in the mouths of the later Pontiffs, from the Donation 
of Pippin till the fall of the Temporal Power in 1870—ever 
appears to have been made on the part of any Pope. Nor 
does any Christian apologist of early times labour the point, 
and attempt to allay the apprehension of treason against the 
Government which such an institution as the Papacy must 
necessarily have aroused ; especially when it is borne in mind 
that the Roman authorities were quite familiar with just 
such an office as existing amongst the Jewish community, 
vested in the Patriarch long settled at Tiberias, who was 
acknowledged as spiritual head by all the Jews of the Em- 
pire, enjoying a revenue levied upon the whole dispersion, 
and exercising direct jurisdiction over the most remote syna- 
gogues through the means of his legates a /atere. 

Next, the supreme tribunal, devised for legislative and 
judicial purposes by the Christian body, is wholly inconsistent 
in theory and in actual working with an absolute ecclesiastical 
monarchy of any sort. The Synod or Council differed in 
more than one noticeable point from the Roman Senate and 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. 

It was unlike both these bodies in that its sessions were 
intermittent and occasional, summoned for emergencies alone, 
instead of its being a permanently constituted organization. 
It was yet more unlike them in its distinctive principle of local 
representation, which makes it the true parent of the modern 
_ Parliament, It is true that the members took their seat in 
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virtue of a certain ecclesiastical rank, but not if that rank 
were dissociated from actual office in the very district whence 
they came as. delegates. The mere fact of episcopal conse- 
Ccration, or even. of past services in an episcopal capacity, did 
not confer a-vote, For that privilege it was necessary to be 
in actual possession and administration of a diocese ;and the 
special function which each Bishop was expected to discharge 
from his place in the assembly was to attest, in: matter of 
doctrine, the historical belief current in his diocese; and in 
matter of discipline to express the conclusions at which he 
had arrived by conference with his presbyters in their local 
synod. And thirdly, whereas the Senate never left Rome, 
nor the Sanhedrim Jerusalem, Church Councils might and did 
meet anywhere. 

Such a theory and method as this is fundamentally in- 
compatible with a despotism, which knows nothing of repre- 
sentative assemblies with free right of deliberating and voting. 
The very clumsiness of this machinery for all executive 
purposes—a fault inseparable from Parliamentary. govern- 
ment—which must have been obvious from the very :first, 
shows that only a conception of the constitution and functions 
of the Church altogether unlike the Papal one was present 
to the mind of ancient Christendom. No true despotism 
has genuine Parliaments. France did not acquire them till 
after the Restoration, Russia has not got them even now: the 
specious imitation which has recently been set up in Turkey 
is as delusive as the Roman Senate, once a free assembly, 
became when it did but dutifully register the edicts of the 
Emperor. 

Now, if the Christian Synod had been a body in perma- 
nent session at Rome, it might be possible to regard it as 
being the Pope’s executive ministry, employed, indeed, in 
deliberations, but only on such topics as he chose to submit 
to the members, as a Louis XIV. may have consulted his 
ministers. Or, without going so far, it might have led up at 
least to the conclusion that Rome was to Christendom what 
Jerusalem was to Judaism, and that the Roman see co:- 
lectively, not merely in the person of its Bishop, exercised as 
of right a paramount influence in the Catholic Church.. But 
the dispersive franchise, the variable rendezvous, the inter- 
mittent session, the equality of voice, the finality of decision, 
which are the peculiar marks of the Council in its: perfected 
form, all denote an authority not merely independent’of, but 
superior to, the Papacy. For it is a maxim of common sense 
and expediency, as well as of law, that it is superfluous: to 
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employ more force or agents than absolutely necessary to 
secure a given result: Frustra fit per plures quod fieri potest 
per pauciores. There is no trace whatsoever discoverable in 
the Gospels of any consultative function amongst the first 
disciples. Even the Apostles themselves never once appear 
as in any case a Privy Council or Cabinet to assist their 
King. They are His mere servants, nearer to His Person, 
indeed, than the remainder, admitted to more intimate inter- 
course, favoured with more explicit teaching, endowed, it 
may be, with greater spiritual gifts. But neither their advice 
nor their approval is ever asked. They have but to hear and 
to obey. Contrariwise, no sooner does the Ascension take 
place, than the consultative and executive Christian assembly 
shows itself in full session and operation, busied with the task 
of providing a successor to the seat in the Apostolic College 
vacated by the fall and suicide of Judas Iscariot (Acts i. 
15-26). Clearly, if S. Peter had received the plenitude of 
teaching and ruling power as Vicar of Christ, in a special 
sense and degree unshared by the remaining Apostles, we 
should find Christ’s own method still pursued ; and Peter, 
while confessing, it may be, his own unspeakable inferiority 
to Him whose Vicegerent he had become, would have claimed 
and exercised exactly Christ’s authority, just as a Regent 
does regal power in the absence of the king. He would, in 
truth, have had no choice in the matter, and no plea of 
humility or unfitness could have excused him from discharging 
an office to which he had been divinely appointed, and from 
nominating the new Apostle at once, on his own separate 
responsibility. 

What S. Peter did not, and therefore, it may fairly be said, 
could not do, is consequently not open to any one claiming 
to be his heir, successor, and representative to do either; a 
conclusion which not merely settles the question of the supe- 
riority of the Church over the Pope, but at once disproves his 
right to nominate to vacant Bishoprics, a privilege which has 
perhaps wrought more mischief to Latin Christendom than 
any other arrogated by the Papacy. 

Thus, to all persons gifted with legal or historical instinct, 
the mere fact of Councils being held at all is completely 
subversive of the ‘Privilege of Peter;’ but as there is a 
majority which does not possess either of these qualifications 
for judging of the question, it becomes necessary to adduce 
the specific disproofs which reinforce this general refutation. 

Foremost amongst these, and meeting us almost at the 
outset of the fourth cent ury, is the peculiar ecclesiastic 
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position assigned to the Christian Emperors by the voluntary 
cession, nay, at the pressing solicitation, of the clergy, and 
not by spontaneous usurpation on the part of the State. 
Three hundred years of Czsarism had not been without the 
effect of making a servile temper prevail in every class of so- 
ciety, and amongst the clerical body scarcely less -than in 
civil, legal, and military circles. And, accordingly, when the 
Episcopate found that mighty power which had long been the 
implacable foe of Christianity suddenly transformed into a 
friend by the conversion of Constantine the Great, the reaction 
was too much for it, and it hastened, with too eager precipita- 
tion in allying itself to imperialism, to barter away the inherent 
spiritual freedom of the Church for the temporal advantages 
of Establishment. The like phenomenon is visible on a smaller 
scale in the adulation with which the Anglican clergy, already 
demoralized by nearly a century of the Tudor tyranny, greeted 
the accession of James I., in their joy at finding that he had no 
mind to favour the Presbyterianism in which he had been 
reared ; but they had the advantage of receiving their chastise- 
ment somewhat sooner, in the overthrow of their polity as a 
consequence of their identification of Church interests with the 
unconstitutional action of Charles I. The vengeance which fell 
upon the ancient Church was nearly as swift, far more dange- 
rous, and a great deal more permanent, in the shape of that 
Arianism which found its surest bulwark and strongest cham- 
pions in the Imperial palace, or in those episcopal courtiers 
with whom the influence of the Augustus filled more than 
half the sees of Christendom. That a fatal Byzantinism, more 
destructive of all spiritual vitality than the extremest Erastian, 
teaching of modern times, must have inevitably resulted from 
the subservience of the clergy to the Emperors, had it been per- 
severed in, scarcely admits of question. And it may therefore 
be cheerfully conceded that the rise of the Papacy served as 
its corrective in the West, and was the less of two evils. But 
what the fact of this Czesarism establishes is that no idea of a 
double allegiance, pulling different ways, seems for a moment 
to have crossed the mind of the ecclesiastical body ; for in truth 
the Roman Pontiff was at first, and for a long time, as deep 
in the mire of servility as any one else. When the Emperors 
became Arian, or, as in Julian’s case, reverted to Paganism 
itself, the bishops and clergy were of course aware then of a 
conflict of duties ; yet that conflict did not consist in the rival 
claims of two sovereigns, a spiritual and a temporal emperor 
fas it did later, during the struggle between Gregory VII. and 
Henry IV.) ; but in the choice between a creed and a person, 
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between the faith of Nicaea and obedience to Czsar’s will. 
It would have been absolutely impossible, ‘had an authority 
existed in the Christian Church of the fourth century at all 
analogous tothe medizval Papacy, for suchecclesiastical powers 
to have been lodged in the hands of the emperors as history 
records them to have wielded. At the very least, some evi- 
dence of protest at so momentous a change, or else some con- 
cordat whereby the Roman Pontiff ceded some of his inherent 
rights to the civil power,would be producible, had the ‘ Privilege 
of Peter’ been a recognized, not to say a predominant, factor 
in the Church system of the time ; but nothing of the sort is 
discoverable by the minutest investigation. 

On the contrary, the earlier conciliar history of the Church 
is curiously explicit in traversing certain claims put forward 
by later Popes as inalienable privileges of the Roman chair. 
Thus Leo X. inthe Lateran Synod of 1516 lays down that 
‘It is manifestly established: that the Roman Pontiff for the 
time being, as having authority over all Councils, has alone the 
full power of convoking, transferring, dissolving Councils’ 
(Conc. Lat. Sess. xi.). Nor was this anew claim at that time. 
It had been advanced as early as A.D. 785, by Hadrian I., who 
affirmed that ‘by the Lord’s command, and the merits of 
blessed Peter the Apostle, and by manifold decrees of holy 
Canons and venerable Fathers, the peculiar authority and per- 
sonal power of assembling synods is delivered to the Pope’ 
(Hadr. I. ag. Bin. Conc. v. 565). And a similar assertion is 
perhaps found yet earlier in a letter ascribed to Pelagius IT. 
(Zp. viii.) in A.D. 587, whose authenticity is, however, denied 
by Launoi. 

As there is no question at all that precisely this right of 
convoking, proroguing, and dissolving a mere diocesan synod 
did belong to each bishop in his own diocese, it follows as 
a matter of course that if the Pope’s relation to the whole 
Church be analogous to that of each Ordinary within each 
local jurisdiction, and he be supreme and general Ordinary, 
he must be found to have exercised from the first this power 
over all Councils which were more than mere diocesan or pro- 
vincial assemblies. And by parity of reasoning, every in- 
stance producible that he did not in fact convoke or direct such 
Councils goes so far to disprove, not merely this one special 
claim, but the whole alleged ‘ Privilege of Peter.’ 

It is true that the first introduction of the Emperor as a 
permanent factor in religious controversy lies at the door of 
the Donatists, who besought Constantine to send judges from 
Gaul to Africa to decide between them and Cecilian (Optat. 
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Milev. De Schism. Donat.); an application to which the Em- 
peror acceded in a letter he addressed on the subject to Pope 
Melchiades (or Miltiades) preserved to us by Eusebius (//zs¢. 
Eccl. x. 5), which says that he had ordered Czecilian to sail to 
Rome with ten bishops of his own side and ten of the accusing 
party, there to be heard by Melchiades himself, along with 
three colleagues nominated by the Emperor ; namely, Reticius, 
Bishop of Autun, Maternus of Cologne, and Marinus of Arles. 

The decision of this Synod, which acquitted Cecilian and 
condemned Donatus, was at once forwarded to the Emperor 
for approval and confirmation; and thus it appears that though, 
as just observed, the Donatists began the system of appeal to 
the State, there was entire acquiescence on the Catholic part, 
and the Pope himself readily obeyed the Imperial mandate as 
to the convening of the Synod, the nomination of its members, 
and the conduct of the dispute whereof cognizance was taken. 

In the next year, 314, as the decision of the Synod of 
Rome had done little or nothing to allay the schism—a fact 
in itself incidentally proving that the Pope’s share in the 
matter gave no finality to the proceedings in the minds of 
the disputants—Constantine, again appealed to, summoned 
Bishops from every part of the empire to meet in another 
Council at Arles, which was then, in fact, though not techni- 
cally, a General Council (Euseb. «di supra), and at the least did 
fairly represent Western Christendom. This Council was not 
only summoned by Constantine, but there seems reason to 
believe that he may have named its president, the Bishop of 
the see, that Marinus who had already taken part inthe Roman 
Synod of the previous year. His signature stands first in the 
letter of the Council, and precedes that of the four Papal 
Legates sent by Pope Sylvester (Mansi, Conez/. ii. 469, 476). 
The letter itself, addressed to the Pope in order that he might 
on its receipt take measures for the publication of its decrees 
throughout his jurisdiction, is not couched in particularly sub- 
missive terms. It begins thus : ‘ Marinus, and the assembly of 
Bishops who were gathered in the town of Arles, to our most 
holy brother, the Lord Sylvester. We signify to you, dear 
brother [caritati tue], what we have decreed in joint council, 
that all may know what they are henceforth to observe’ 
(Hefele, uz supra). 


1 Bishop Hefele (Conciliengeschichte, 1. iii. 13) alleges that Constan- 
tine expresses displeasure in this letter at being called in as arbiter at all; 
but no phrase of the sort occurs in it. 

2 S. Augustine calls it ‘plenarium Ecclesiae Universe concilium® 
(Epist. xliii.), but perhaps is speaking of Western Christendom only, 
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Although Donatus was condemned a second time at Arles, 
his party appealed again from the sentence, and both he 
and Czcilian appeared before the Emperor himself at Milan 
in 316, who gave judgment a third time in favour of the 
Catholics. That the schismatics should have resisted to the 
last is not surprising, but the really notable fact is the 
readiness of the Catholics to accept the sovereign’s arbitra- 
tion, instead of falling back on the two ecclesiastical decisions 
previously given. 

But the chief interest of the inquiry naturally centres in 
the famous CEcumenical Council of Nicza, which is not only 
the first ever held, and the most important for Christianity 
in its issues, but which has invariably been regarded as the 
most august and authoritative amongst even General Councils 
themselves. Every detail of its history and procedure has 
thus great weight in the establishment of precedents, and 
its testimony for the matter now in hand is perfectly clear. 

In the first place, then, the Council of Niczea was con- 
voked by the Emperor Constantine himself, and that, as it 
would appear, acting on the advice of his usual counsellor in 
ecclesiastical affairs, Hosius, Bishop of Cordova (Hefele, 
Concilienges. II. i. 22, 24). The question is raised whether he 
did this in his own name alone, or in concert with Pope 
Sylvester. Neither Eusebius nor any of the more ancient 
documents hints at any participation of Sylvester. But Pope 
Damasus, if the Liber Pontificalis ascribed to him be his, 
asserts the matter in its first chapter;' and it is certain that 
the sixth General Council in 680 said—but three centuries 
too late to be evidence—that ‘ Constantine, ever Augustus, and 
the venerable Sylvester convened the great and conspicuous 
Synod at Niczea ’—(Hardouin, iii. 1417). It is likely enough 
that the Pope, as chief Bishop of the West, was communi- 
cated with beforehand by the Emperor, but a phrase used by 
Rufinus deprives even this concession of practical significance, 
for he says (H. £. i. 1) that the Emperor summoned the 
Council ‘at the advice of the priests’ (ex sententid sacerdotum), 


' A piece of evidence, erring by the mistake of being altogether too 
cogent, has been ingeniously manufactured out of a conjectural various 
reading of Valesius (émiAexrot for émioxoro:) in the Synodal Letter of Pope 
Damasus to the Bishops of Illyria, in Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. ii. 22. He 
is made to say that the ‘ three hundred and eighteen Fathers were selected 

-by the Bishop of Rome to deliberate at Niczea.’ The fact is that if the 
‘word éritexrot, and not érioxora, be the true reading in the passage, it 
must needs run thus :‘ Our Fathers, three hundred and eighteen Bishops, 
and also the holy delegates of the Romans,’ z.c. denoting that the Papal 
legates at Niczea were priests only, and not Bishops. 
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without implying particular reference to any one personage ; 
and it is therefore highly improbable that the two names were 
coupled in the letter of summons, even in the relative order of 
the citation given above. For there is not only the mere 
absence of precise documentary proof, which might perhaps 
be taken as balancing the arguments on both sides, but such 
a proceeding on the Emperor’s part directly contradicts the 
course he is known to have pursued in convening the two 
previous Synods at Rome and Arles, in respect of which no 
doubt has ever been thrown on the single and independent 
character of his action. It would be necessary, in order to set 
aside this plain inference, to show that some great change 
had come over his own view of the situation, or else over 
Church policy or sentiment, during the interval between 313 
and 325, but no trace of the sort is discoverable. 

Next, the solemn session of the Council was opened by 
the Emperor, and not by any of the Bishops present. Con- 
stantine acted as honorary president at first, and then ceded 
his place to the ecclesiastical ‘presidents’—(Euseb. Viz. 
Const. iii. 12, 13). Accordingly, Pope Stephen V. speaks of 
the Emperor as having in fact presided at Nicza (Hardouin, 
v. ILIQ). 

Thirdly, the actual ecclesiastical presidency was un- 
doubtedly held by Hosius, Bishop of Cordova. The question 
here arises whether he held this rank ex officio as legate of 
the Pope, or on any other ground. In favour of the former 
opinion is this solitary testimony of Gelasius of Cyzicus, a 
writer of the fifth century, who compiled a history of the 
Council :—‘ And Hosius was the representative (éréyov kal 
tov torrov) of the Bishop of Rome, and he was present at the 
Council of Nicza, with the two Roman priests Vitus and 
Vincentius.’ 

Bishop Hefele, in the Introduction to his Aitstory of the 
Councils, lays great stress on this passage, and treats it as 
practically decisive of the controversy. But, in the body of 
the work, where he has occasion to cite this same Gelasius on 
other points, he rejects his testimony as worthless. Thus, 
speaking of an alleged collection of minutes of a disputa- 
tion held at Niczea between some heathen philosophers and 
Christian Bishops, inserted by Gelasius in his history, he 
describes them as spurious and apocryphal, and adds that 
there is no evidence of Gelasius or any one else having seen or 
used the Synodal Acts of Nicza, and again, that ‘he admitted 
things which were improbable and evidently false’—(Con- 
cilienges. I. ii. 23). 
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Once more, Hefele sets aside the evidence of Gelasius as 
of no value when alleging that the Emperor took part for 
several months in the Episcopal sessions, and states that this 
error has arisen from confusing the preliminary meetings, at 
which Constantine was not present, with the later delibera- 
tions, in which he did share—(II. ii. 29). 

It so happens that a piece of evidence does exist which 
decides the controversy. Those who are acquainted with the 
documentary history of the Nicene Council are aware that the 
lists of the signatures which have come down to us vary con- 
siderably, ‘and bear marks of error and interpolation on the part 
of copyists. However, Zoéga discovered a list in an ancient 
Coptic manuscript, whose enumeration appears on the whole 
the most authentic yet produced, and it has therefore served as 
a means of interpreting and reconciling those formerly known 
to exist. Cardinal Pitra has reprinted it in full—(Spzctleginm 
Solesinense, vol. i. pp. 513-528). In this the three earliest 
signatures are thus expressed, agreeing substantially with 
Mansi’s text (II. 692, 697) :—‘ From Spain, Hosius, of the 
city of Cordova: “I believe thus as is written above.” Vito 
and Innocentius, Priests : “ We have signed for our Bishop, who 
is Bishop of Rome ; he believes thus as is written above.”’ 

Clearly, then, Hosius signed for himself and for no one 
else. Had he been Papal Legate, or even held the Pope’s 
proxy, that fact would have necessarily been stated in his 
signature, as being for himself and the Pope jointly ; while 
the terms of the real legatine signatures plainly show that the 
two Roman priests were quite unaware of any partner or 
superior in their commission, but signed for the Pope on 
their own independent responsibility, which is the view of 
Eusebius, himself a member of the Council, who observes :— 
‘The Prelate of the Imperial City was absent through old 
age, but his Presbyters were present, and filled his place’—( Vit. 
Const. iii. 7). Of course it may be freely admitted that the 
place occupied by the Roman signatures, as next to that of 
the president himself, does so far attest the priority of 
rank accorded to the See which they represented; but it 
is to be noted, as tending to attenuate even this evidence, 
that the known order of rank amonst the provinces is not 
observed in the list; inasmuch as though Alexandria does 
come first after the legatine signatures, yet the Thebaid, 
Libya, Palestine, and Phcenicia are interposed between it and 
the third Patriarchal See, that of Antioch. If fuller con- 
firmation were required of the view thus set out, it is to be 
found in the detail respecting the Council of Sardica in 347, 
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preserved for us by S. Athanasius, who tells us (Aod. ii. 50) 
that Hosius of Cordova signed its Acts first, and then Julius 
of Rome, through his legates Archidamus and Philoxenus, 
thereby clearly distinguishing the nature of the several 
signatures. 

That debate being thus settled, it may be pointed out 
that the humble ecclesiastical rank of the Papal legates serves 
to accentuate another fact which seems to have been over- 
looked in this connexion, namely, that the Pope had at that 
time no such control or superiority over any other Bishop as 
to empower him to send a man of that rank as his mere 
envoy. The legates of later days have usually been Cardi- 
nals (after Cardinals were raised to their anomalous princely 
rank in the Latin hierarchy, from having been the mere parish 
priests of certain churches in the city of Rome), Archbishops, 
or at least Bishops of some distinction. And-a Pope of 
modern times who chose to despatch an officer of the kind 
would have hundreds of such personages at hand, as his 
dependents, to choose from at his discretion. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that Pope Sylvester 
wished, even had he dared, to cast any slight on the Emperor 
or on the Council, by sending delegates of inferior rank to 
sit and vote with their ecclesiastical superiors on a footing of 
equality ; far less that he meant to insinuate that. a priest 
holding a Papal commission: ranked, in virtue thereof, above 
the Episcopal order; but.simply that he had no other kind of 
envoy at his disposal ; all Bishops, however obscure their sees 
or their persons, being for Synodal purposes his colleagues 
and equals in power, though inferior in rank of precedence and 
in general influence; just as the premier Duke and the junior 
Baron are each other's feers in the English House of Lords, 
whatever dissimilarity may exist in their social consideration. 

Lastly,as regards the formal confirmation of the Acts of the 
Council, this too was the work of Constantine alone, and no hint 
of any special share in the transaction being allotted to the Pope 
appears in ancient records—(Euseb. V7¢. Const. iii. 17-19 ; So- 
crat. 7. £.i.9). But it may be added here, in anticipation of an 
argument often adduced from the Ultramontane side, that as 
the object of all plenary Councils, whether GEcumenical or not, 
as distinguished from the mere local scope of diocesan or 
even provincial canons and decrees, was to attest the con- 
sent and bind the practice of all Christendom, it was the 
invariable usage to send round the Acts to all Bishops who 
had not been present or represented, and especially to such 
as occupied Patriarchal and Exarchal sees, that their assent 
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and influence might corroborate the proceedings of the 
Council. For it must be steadily borne in mind that the 
mere enactment of canons by a Council of ancient times 
did not at once raise them to the rank of binding ecclesias- 
tical laws. They were at best only in the position of a 
British Act of Parliament before receiving the Royal assent, 
while the Sovereign’s veto was still a living reality. Only, 
instead of going specially to the Pope for ratification, the 
Fathers of a Council had, in English Parliamentary idiom, 
‘to go to the country,’ and to apply to the dispersive Church 
in its several dioceses for approval of their proceedings ; and 
not until this had been given so extensively as to amount 
to a general acceptance of the policy of the Council, could it 
claim the title of GEcumenical and the obedience of the 
Christian commonwealth. That the approval of the Roman 
Pontiff, and his confirmation of the Acts and Canons of any 
plenary Council, would always be asked in this fashion, is a 
necessary consequence of this method of action, and it is 
also clear that the unequalled position of his See in Western 
Christendom, giving it a degree of influence extending far 
beyond its strict Patriarchal boundaries, would have made dis- 
approval on his part a serious blow to the general reception 
of any Conciliar Acts, as he might very conceivably have 
secured their at least partial rejection in the West.’ But the 
Ultramontane fallacy lies in habitually suppressing the facts 
that confirmation in this sense does not mean validating that 
which otherwise would be without force, but signifying ad- 
hesion to the Conciliar definitions, thereby strengthening 
their position ; and that appeal of exactly the same kind for 
confirmation was equally made to all the other Patriarchs 
and prelates of the Church. A case in point, already cited 
in a former paper of this series (‘The Petrine Claims at the 
Bar of History, —Church Quarterly Review, April 1879, p. 16), 
serves to illustrate this position ; namely, that Pope Leo II. 
invited the Spanish Bishops to give local confirmation to the 
decrees of the Sixth General Council held in 681, and that 
the Fourteenth Council of Toledo in 684 explained that 
adequate reasons had impeded earlier compliance with the 
message, but that those Canons had been in the meanwhile 
carefully studied and approved in the several diocesan synods 
of Spain, and that the national Council then being held: was 
ready to pass confirmatory decrees. Thus it is evident that 
some degree of full ratification was still lacking to these 
decrees of Constantinople, even after they had received Papal 
approval, till the mind of the Spanish Church had been ascer- 
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tained, albeit a mere outlying and not very prominent factor 
at that time in Western Christendom. Indeed, one of the 
items of evidence cited by Hefele when striving to maintain 
the Papal assent as an essential of CEcumenicity, albeit itself 
unauthentic, as he admits (Concil/ienges. Einleit. vi. 1), namely, 
that five documents, dating from the fifth century, mention 
a solemn approval of the Acts of Nica given by Pope 
Sylvester and a Roman Synod of 275 Bishops, shows at once 
that the idea present to the minds of the authors of those 
documents, whoever they may have been, was not a ratifica- 
tion made by the Pope singly, but a local conciliar acceptance 
by that Western portion of the Church wherein the Roman 
Pontiff held undisputedly the first place of rank and influence. 

It is thus clear that all the facts concerning the First 
General Council, regarding which contemporary evidence and 
documents are producible, are altogether incompatible with 
any supremacy of the Roman See; and although much in- 
genuity has been exhibited on the part of Ultramontane 
apologists in constructing an argument out of such unpromis- 
ing materials, yet even a slight examination shows it to be 
made up of hypotheses, glosses, and inferences, not of solid 
items of history. 

The next piece of evidence which the fourth century 
yields is one of those anomalies that are more difficult to re- 
concile with Curialist theories than even an explicit rejection of 
Roman claims would be.. The Synod of ninety-seven Bishops, 
chiefly Arian or semi-Arian, which met at Antioch in 341, 
and which had as its almost openly avowed aim the ruin of 
S. Athanasius, had no Western prelates, nor any legates from 
Rome present at its deliberations, but was encouraged by 
the sympathy and attendance of the Arian Emperor Con- 
stantius. 

The Bishops of this Synod sent a letter which cannot be 
styled other than one of defiance to Pope Julius, in which, 
after admitting the high repute in which the Roman See was 
held, as having been a school of the Apostles, and from the 
first a centre of piety (though even that, they said, was due to 
its Eastern teachers), they declared it to be unjust that they 
should be placed in a secondary position, on the ground that 
they were surpassed in importance and numbers by the 
Roman Church, seeing that they, in their turn, were superior 
in merit and resolution, and they offered Julius the choice of 
peace and communion if he would assent to their decrees, 
threatening him with excommunication if he refused such com- 
pliance (Sozom. Hist. Eccl. iii. 8). So far, no case is made out 
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against the Petrine claims, any more than by the very similar 
conduct and language of the Oriental Bishops who seceded 
to Philippopolis from the Council of Sardica six years later ; 
for it may be most reasonably urged in reply that these re- 
monstrants were Arian heretics, and that it is no wonder, 
seeing that they struck at the Deity of the Lord Himself, they 
should have also impeached the rights of His Vicar. But here 
is the real difficulty. This Council of Antioch enacted twenty- 
five excellent disciplinary Canons; which were rejected by 
Pope Innocent I. about sixty years later as the work of 
heretics, but, nevertheless, were recognized as being of such 
value that they were practically adopted into the general 
code of the Church, and were finally confirmed as part of 
that code by the C£cumenical Council of Chalcedon, since 
which time they have been embodied in the code of the 
Roman Church itself. This fact, whose importance in the 
controversy scarcely appears to have received adequate re- 
cognition, entirely refutes the claim that Papal confirmation 
is necessary to the reception of Canons, with all the more 
force because that claim was first advanced by Pope Julius 
himself in his reply to the very Epistle from the Synod of 
Antioch just cited. He alleged therein that ‘the ecclesias- 
tical law enjoined that the Churches should not enact Canons 
without the assent of the Bishop of Rome ’—(Socrates, H. £. 
ii. 17) ; an assertion for which no documentary proof is forth- 
coming, and which therefore is probably only his way of 
glossing the principle of dispersive ratification just explained. 
Nevertheless, it was precisely this Council, whose lawful 
character he steadily refused to admit, whose Canons, albeit 
rejected again by one of his successors, made their way into 
such general acceptance that the Council of Chalcedon did 
not hesitate to give them that authority de jure which they 
already enjoyed de facto, so that their subsequent status 
shows that not merely does the want of Papal confirmation 
fail to annul a Canon, but that express Papal rejection has 
been proved insufficient for that purpose. 

The next weighty piece of evidence which the fourth 
century has to show is the fall of Pope Liberius in 357, when 
he not only signed (under severe pressure indeed, and as S. 
Jerome tells us, Chron. A.D. 357, through weariness of exile) the 
Arian creed of the third Council of Sirmium, but also anathema- 
tized S. Athanasius; an additional incident which destroys the 
plea sometimes adduced by Ultramontanes in mitigation, that 
the creed was patient of an orthodox interpretation, and was 
signed by Liberius in that sense only. It is curious to read 
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the gentle, forgiving, and compassionate language in which S. 
Athanasius himself speaks of this fall, dwelling in preference 
on the Pope’s earlier confessorship (Ad Solitar.), and then 
contrast it with the burning indignation of S. Hilary of 
Poitiers. After setting down the text of the letter addressed 
by Liberius to the Eastern prelates and clergy, wherein that 
Pope says that ‘it pleased God to let him know that Atha- 
nasius had been justly condemned, and that he had con- 
sequently expelled him from communion, and refused to 
receive his letters,’ S. Hilary, on reaching the place where 
Liberius speaks of the Sirmian creed as Catholic, interjects a 
note thus—{‘ This is the Arian perfidy. This is my note, 
not the apostate’s. What follows is by Liberius.’] What does 
follow is the sentence: ‘This I have willingly received ;’ 
whereon S. Hilary again interjects—[‘I say Anathema to thee, 
Liberius, and to thy accomplices.’] And after setting down a 
few words more of the letter, the Saint breaks out a third 
time—[‘ Anathema to thee again, and yet a third time, 
renegade! Liberius’], using similar language yet a fourth 
time at the close of another letter of Liberius, which he has 
preserved for us—(S. Hilar. Oper. Hist. Frag. vi.) 

The importance of this unhappy event lies in its illustration 
of the failure of the orthodoxy, no less than of the teaching 
power, claimed for the Roman Pontiff, as also of the manner 
in which a great saint and doctor could speak of that personage. 
So heavy a blow does this fact deal, not merely to the Ultra- 
montane view of the Papacy, but even to the more moderate 
opinion of the minimizing school, that strenuous efforts have 
been made to set aside its evidence. And accordingly even 
such a temperate writer as Hefele deserts history for special 
pleading when having to deal with it, and endeavours to 
establish alike the spuriousness of the Fragments of S. Hilary 
(including the letters of Liberius embedded in them) and the 
substantial orthodoxy of Liberius (Concelienges. I. v. 81). 


1 ‘ Prevaricator. S. Hilary himself explains the word elsewhere : 
‘ Nos preevaricatores eos existimamus qui susceptam fidem et cognitionem 
Dei adeptam relinquunt.’—/# Ps. cxviil. 15, I. 

It is not unworthy of remark that Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, who 
also signed one of the Sirmian creeds, though he did not commit the further 
sin of anathematizing S. Athanasius, and though he bitterly repented his 
fall, has never been allowed the title of Saint, despite his former eminent 
piety and services ; whereas the far less distinguished and more guilty 
Liberius is so reckoned, in virtue of his Popedom. Another point is 
worthy of mention, that the index to the Paris edition of S. Athanasius 
(1627) supplies references to the commendatory notices alone concerning 


Liberius, and gives no direction to the passages where his fall is men- 
tioned, 
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As regards the question of the Pope’s actual complicity in 
heresy, the following is part of the ancient evidence: 

a. S. Athanasius himself cites for us the words which 
Constantine addressed to Liberius, explaining the necessary 
result of signature : ‘ Be persuaded and sign against Athana- 
sius, for whoso signs against him thereby embraces with us 
the Arian cause.’ 

6. The Arian Philostorgius (zt. iv. 3) says that both 
Liberius and Hosius wrote openly against the term Homoousius, 
and against Athanasius himself. 

c. Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. iv. 15) says that Constantius forced 
Liberius to declare, in presence of the Eastern Bishops and the 
Court clergy, that the Son is not consubstantial with the 
Father. 

d. S. Jerome (Chron. A.D. 357) says: ‘ Liberius, tedio 
victus exilii, et in hercticam pravitatem subscribens Romam 
quasi victor intravit.’ 

é. The martyrologies of Beda and Hrabanus Maurus, 
speaking of S. Eusebius of Rome, an alleged confessor in the 
Arian troubles, say : ‘The birthday of S. Eusebius . . . who 
fulfilled his confession under the Arian Emperor Constantine, 
through the machinations of the Bishop Liberius, alike a 
heretic ;’ words substantially found also in the martyrology 
of Ado, as they once were in the Roman Breviary, from which 
they were struck out in the sixteenth century, when many 
other falsifications were introduced by Cardinals Baronius and 
Bellarmine. 

As regards the authenticity of S. Hilary’s Fragments, 
Bishop Hefele himself, and Stilting the Bollandist, a peculiarly 
unscrupulous writer, are the only persons who have called it 
in question ; and on the other side, are reckoned such Roman 
Catholic names as Natalis Alexander, Tillemont, Fleury, Du- 
pin, Ceillier, Montfaucon, Constant, Mohler, Déllinger, Renouf, 
and Cardinal Newman, not to speak of the entire consensus 
of Protestant scholars. The objection may therefore be dis- 
missed as having no ground save the inconvenience of 
acknowledging the facts. 

The year 378 supplies a leading example of the manner 
in which a request from Rome to the civil power, and a 
cession made in answer-to that request, laid the foundation 
of a jurisdiction later alleged to have been derived by un- 
broken transmission and divine right from the Prince of the 
Apostles. After Damasus, by a liberal use of rioting and 
massacre, had wrested the Popedom from his competitor 
Ursicinus, the partisans of the latter, who had good reason to 
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question the legality of the tenure of Damasus, made constant 
appeals for protection to the secular tribunals. Those who 
sided with Damasus convened a Synod, which drafted a letter 
to the Emperors Gratian and Valentinian, asking that, inasmuch 
as they had already given sentence in favour of Damasus and 
banished his opponents, they would continue to support him, 
and that by issuing orders to the provincial Bishops either to 
refer cases affecting the Ursicinists to judges named by the 
Pope, or else to despatch the suits for decision at Rome itself, 
should he prefer that course. The Synod urges, as a ground 
for extending this favour to Pope Damasus, that he had shown 
his personal loyalty by submitting his own claim to the Pope- 
dom to the decision of the Imperial tribunal, and they alleged 
that Pope Sylvester had done the same towards Constantine, 
following the example of S. Paul in his appeal to Czsar 
(Mansi, Conci/.). Gratian accordingly issued an edict, enact- 
ing that persons condemned by the Pope, or by any Catholic 
Synod, and refusing to submit, should thereupon be tried by 
the metropolitans of the province, or else be compelled to 
appear at Rome, if summoned thither, and, lastly, be tried 
by judges whom the Pope should appoint. It will be seen 
later how a similar grant, of even wider scope, was obtained 
by another Pope in the following century, but the whole 
history of this proceeding points to the creation of an entirely 
new jurisdiction, not the maintenance and sanction of one 
previously acknowledged and exercised.' 

The next salient piece of evidence hostile to the Petrine 
Claims is, however, legally regarded, of far more consequence. 
It lies in the history of the Second General Council, held at 
Constantinople in 381. Not even such pleas as apologetic 
ingenuity has framed in support of the Papal character of the 
Nicene Synod can be adduced in this instance. The Council 
itself is of the very highest historical and theological import- 
ance ; and it is enough to say on this head that on the one 
hand it is the Creed then recast and amplified which has ever 
since been regarded as the Christian symbol of highest and 
widest authority ; and on the other, that from the close of its 
deliberations, Arianism, which had not only maintained itself 
up to that time within the bosom of the Catholic Church, but 
had once or twice almost ousted the true flock from the visible 
fold, was formed, in Cardinal Newman's words, ‘into a sect 
exterior to the Catholic Church; and taking refuge among 
the Barbarian invaders of the Empire, is merged amongst those 


1 Hardouin, Conc. I. 840-843. 
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external enemies of Christianity, whose history cannot be re- 
garded as strictly ecclesiastical ’—(History of the Arians, third 
edition, p. 405). 

In the first place, then, the Second General Council was 
summoned by the Emperor Theodosius alone. For though 
the letter of convocation is no longer extant, yet the Synodical 
letter of the Council itself to the Emperor, which does survive, 
acknowledges that it was assembled by his command, and 
asks for confirmation of its acts. And no allegation of any 
share in the measure can be fairly made on behalf of another; 
for though Baronius does indeed, more suo, assert that the 
Council assembled in virtue of a Synodal letter from Pope 
Damasus to Theodosius, extant in Theodoret, H. £. v. 9, 
yet Hefele shows that this refers to a second and minor Synod 
held in 382 (Concilienges. I. vii. *95). 

Next, as Theodosius was only co-Emperor with Gratian, 
who retained the Western part of the Empire as hisown domain, 
the writs of summons ran only in the East, and no strictly 
Western bishop appears to have been summoned, certainly 
not the Pope, who was present neither in person nor by 
legates. 

Thirdly, the first president chosen by the Council was 
Meletius, Patriarch of Antioch, who was repudiated. and ex- 
communicated by the Roman Church, which recognized his 
competitor Paulinus as rightful Bishop of the See. And 
what emphasizes yet more this entire disregard for the 
judgment of the Roman Pontiff is that Timothy of Alexan- 
dria, albeit superior in precedence to Meletius, did not preside, 
although present at the Council soon after its sessions opened 
(Hefele, «bz supra). Meletius held the presidency undisputedly 
till his death, when he was succeeded by Gregory of Nazianzus 
during his brief tenure of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
and then by Nectarius, next occupant of that dignity ; a point 
of some importance, as marking the deposition of Alexandria 
from the second rank amongst the Sees of Christendom, which 
it had held up to that time, and the substitution of Constan- 
tinople for it, on purely civil grounds ; a change more formally 
embodied in the third canon of this Council, which thus con- 
tains in germ the substance of the more famous twenty- 
eighth canon of Chalcedon seventy years later. 

The Acts of the Council were confirmed by Theodosius 
alone, and no other sanction is hinted at as necessary by 
the bishops in the Synodal letter, wherein they say to the 
Emperor: ‘In obedience to your letters, we met together at 
Constantinople . .. . We pray you now, of your goodness, to 
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confirm by a bates of your Piety the decision of the Syined, that 
as you have honoured the Church by your letters of convoca- 
tion, you would thus seal its decisions.’ There is not merely 
this negative testimony to the lack of Papal confirmation, but 
the positive fact that the Roman legates at Chalcedon, when 
lodging their protest against the twenty-eighth canon of that 
Council, and confronted when so doing with the cognate third 
canon of Constantinople, declared that no Constantinoplitan 
canons were recognized at Rome ; while Leo the Great himself, 
writing to Anatolius of Constantinople, tells him that the docu- 
ment in question was never brought by his predecessors to the 
knowledge of the Apostolic See (Zfis¢. cvi.) ; and in another 
letter to the Empress Pulcheria he goes much further and 
says—apparently referring to this Council, as well as to that 
of Chalcedon :— 


‘The consents of bishops conflicting with the rules of the holy 
canons enacted at Nica, we, in conjunction with your Faithful Piety, 
make void, and by the authority of blessed Peter the Apostle further 
quash by a general definition ; obeying in all ecclesiastical causes 
those laws which the Holy Ghost enacted through the three hundred 
and eighteen bishops to be peacefully observed by all priests ; so 
that if even a much larger number were to decree something different 
from what they enacted, it should be regarded with no respect, if in 
any particular divergent from the constitution of the aforesaid ’— 
(Zp. |xxix.) 


No testimony can be clearer than this to the express rejec- 
tion of the Constantinopolitan canons by Rome; the only point 
in S. Leo’s letter to be touched onin this place. More than forty 
years later Felix III. omits Constantinople from the General 
Councils in his letter to the monks of Constantinople and 
Bithynia in 485, naming only Niczea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon ; 
nor does Gelasius I. accord it any more recognition. Every 
one of the marks of authenticity on modern Roman principles 
is thus wanting to the Constantinopolitan Synod, and yet it is 
neither rejected, like the Councils of Sirmium and Ariminum, 
nor just allowed to slide into, as it were, and mingle with, the 
general mass of authoritative conciliar matter, like those of 
Laodicea and Gangra, but is reckoned now by both East and 
West as a true CEcumenical Council, and was confessed as 
such by Popes Vigilius (§37-555), Pelagius II. (578-590), and 
Gregory the Great (590-604). We have two distinct state- 
ments, however, from the last-named Pontiff, which show the 
different estimation in which he held the disciplinary and the 
dogmatic enactments of the Council. He says, on the one 
hand : ‘The Roman Church up to the present does not pos- 
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sess, and never has received, the Canons or Acts of that Synod, 
but has received it in this respect, as regards its definition 
against Macedonius ’—(Z/zs¢. vii. 34). But in another place, 
now embodied in the Canon Law, S. Gregory says also :— 


‘ As the four books of the Holy Gospel, so I confess that I re- 
ceive and revere the four Councils : to wit, the Nicene, wherein the 
perverse doctrine of Arius is destroyed ; the Constantinopolitan like- 
wise, wherein the error of Eunomius and Macedonius is refuted ; the 
first Ephesian, wherein the impiety of Nestorius is judged; the 
Chalcedonian further, wherein the false teaching of Eutyches and 
Dioscurus is rejected, I embrace with entire devotion, I maintain 
with the fullest approbation, because on these rises the structure of 
the Holy Faith, as on a squared stone, and therein consists the rule 
of life and conduct for every one ’—(Z fist. lib. 1. Regest. 24. Cited 
Decret. pars i. dist. xv. 2). 


There will be something further to say on this subject 
when treating of the fifth century, but at present it is sufficient 
to concentrate attention on the remarkable disproof of the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority or even influence of the Roman 
See supplied by a fact that a Council, which not only had not 
any Papal sanction at the first, but which encountered positive 
rejection at Rome for nearly two centuries, should have forced 
its way to the very highest rank and prescription, and be 
classed now and for thirteen centuries past amongst the para- 
mount title-deeds of the Catholic Church. 

A minor controversy, arising out of the fourth canon of 
this same Council, though of far less crucial importance, may 
be cited as showing the imperfect hold which Rome had at 
that time even on the West. It declared the nullity of the 
consecration of Maximus the Cynic as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and of all orders conferred by him in his episcopal 
character. With this view Pope Damasus agreed, addressing 
to Ascholius of Thessalonica two letters against the claims 
of Maximus. But a number of Latin bishops, including S. 
Ambrose, took the opposite view, and held a Synod in 381, 
in which they declared themselves in favour of Maximus, re- 
jecting the title of S. Gregory Nazianzen and of his successor 
Nectarius ; a difference not allayed till the Emperor interfered 
by sending commissaries to Rome to attest the truth of the 
Acts of a Greek Synod held at Constantinople in 382, which 
affirmed the legitimacy of the election of Nectarius, to whom 
the Pope then gave his adhesion, as seemingly did all the 
Western Bishops. This disregard of Damasus’s judgment in 
the matter exhibited by S. Ambrose and his colleagues in 
Synod is a matter of which no doubt exists, as we have the 
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Saint’s own letter to the Emperor Theodosius (Z/. xiii.), in 
which he puts forward the arguments on behalf of Maximus, 
and proposes as the solution of the difficulty, not an appeal 
to the Pope, but a joint Synod of Eastern and Western 
Bishops, inasmuch as a case concerned with the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of so important a See as that of Con- 
stantinople was a matter which affected the interests of the 
whole Church, and ought therefore not to be decided by a 
mere part of Christendom acting separately. And there is 
one clause of this letter which is of the highest value, as 
showing the true character of that appeal of S. Athanasius 
to Pope Julius which is incessantly cited by Ultramontanes, in 
despite of the history of Liberius, as proving the recognition 
even then of the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff as teacher 
and judge of the Church universal. S. Ambrose brings in, 
as a mere illustration of that course of a fair hearing in a 
Synod of Eastern and Western Bishops, which he thinks 
should have been taken with Maximus, this remark: [He 
would have had a right to this], ‘even if no Council had been 
summoned, according to the law and custom of our prede- 
cessors, just as Athanasius of holy memory, and a little while 
ago Peter, both of them Bishops of the Church of Alex- 
andria, and several of the Easterns did, so that it was evident 
that they had recourse to the judgment of the Church of 
Rome, Italy, and the entire West.’ It was thus not the 
sentence of a single prelate, however august his see, which 
S. Athanasius sought in his appeal, but the moral support of 
one half of geographical Christendom. Another phrase in 
the same letter explains what amount of interference on the 
part of the West in the affairs of Eastern Christendom was 
thought reasonable by S. Ambrose : ‘We do not claim a prior 
right to judge (prerogativam examinis) ; but there ought to 
be concurrence and a joint decision.’ 

And in a Council held in the next year, 382, at Con- 
stantinople by a large number of the same Bishops as had 
sat in the GEcumenical Council of 381, the Eastern Bishops, 
explaining, in a synodical letter to Pope Damasus and other 
Western Bishops. in Synod at Rome, their action in the 
matter of filling the Sees of Constantinople and Antioch, 
peremptorily set aside, as an unjustifiable intrusion, forbidden 
by the Nicene Canons, the attempt of the West to have a 
voice in these elections ; while they also incidentally use a 
phrase contradictory of another Roman claim, speaking as 
they do of ‘the Church in Jerusalem, the Mother of all 
Churches ’—(Theodoret. 7. £. v. 9). This letter, explicit as 
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it was in repudiating not merely jurisdiction, but even inter- 
position, from Rome, was nevertheless admitted by the Roman 
Council to which it was addressed, instead of being treated 
as a flagrant act of schismatic revolt. 

This account of the testimonies in the fourth century 
against the Petrine claims, then just beginning to be consoli- 
dated and put forward by such Popes as Damasus and 
Siricius, may fitly close with two circumstances, in themselves 
of no great importance, but interesting for the great name to 
which they belong; namely, that S. John Chrysostom was 
ordained in 381 as Reader by Meletius of Antioch, at that 
time excommunicated by Rome, and as Priest in 386 by 
Flavian of Antioch, also disavowed by Rome as a schismatic ; 
but neither of these facts was held to disqualify him from 
elevation to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, to which he 
was consecrated by Theophilus of Alexandria in 398. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Cambridge Edition of the Sarum Breviary. Breviarium ad usum 
insignis Ecclesie Sarum. Fasciculus 2. In quo continentur 
Psalterium, cum Ordinario Officii totius hebdomadz juxta Horas 
canonicas, et Proprio Completorii, Litania, Commune Sanctorum, 
Ordinarium Missz cum Canone et XIII. Missis, &c. &c. Juxta 
editionem maximam pro Claudio Chevallon et Francisco Reg- 
nault in Aima Parisiorum Academia impressam A.D. 1531- 
Labore ac studio FrRaNcisci PRocTER, A.M., et CHRISTOPHORI 
WorpswortH, A.M. (Typis atque impensis Almz Matris 
Academiz Cantabrigiensis, 1879.) 


Ir is a very satisfactory sign of the times that the press at each of 
our ancient Universities is at work on the antiquities of liturgy and 
ritual. Mr. Hammond’s useful book on liturgies has recently been 
published at Oxford, and now we have to announce that the Sarum 
Breviary is in course of publication at Cambridge. 

The fasciculus which has just appeared is a handsome octavo, 
very like the late reprint of the Sarum Missal, rather more black 
and thick in type, and on a whiter paper, which to those who are 
used to the A@ssa/ is not quite so satisfactory. Including a short 
and useful introduction, it contains just over three hundred pages, 
and is to be followed by other volumes. The editors, Mr. Procter, 
already well known from his valuable book on the Prayer-Book, and 
Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, state that it is impossible in a first 
attempt to make a complete, or even a partial, critical comparison 
of the different editions of the Sarum Breviary, to say nothing of 
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MSS. They have, therefore, selected the most remarkable edition, 
out of about forty, of the complete book, and very many more of 
different parts of it. What is now printed is the second volume, 
containing the Psalter and Commune Sanctorum, and is rightly and 
properly taken first because it is the more rigid and invariable portion 
of the book, to which the Zemporale and the Sanctorale have to con- 
form, and from which continual references must be made to it. The 
Temporale with the Kalendar will form the first volume, and the 
Sanctorale the third. It is our impression that the Rubrics through- 
out the different editions of the same Breviary do not differ materi- 
ally, and if this is so, the book now published, as well as the Psalter, 
put out thirty-six years ago by the late Mr. Seager, will serve for any 
editions of the rest of the Breviary. 

Our Prayer-Book, as used on Sundays and week-days, is made 
up of the Sarum Missal and Breviary. The Communion Service 
represents the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass; and the Collects 
Epistles and Gospels the Zemporale and Sanctorale of the Missal. 
The Psalms represent the Psalter given in this book. The volume 
commonly called ‘Church Services’ answers to the Zemporale and 
Sanctorale of the Breviary. There is in each a part which has 
dropped out, in consequence of our neglect of the black-letter days, 
which is called the Commune Sanctorum, and which gave general 
services for those Saints’ days for which there was no Proper service, 
that is, peculiar and appropriate. 

The Breviary service, therefore, consists of the Psalms; short 
anthems, mostly taken from Scripture ; hymns (many of them of 
venerable antiquity), and the Ze Deum and Quicunque vult, as well 
as the hymns of the Bible, which have been added to the Psalter 
from very early times. Along with this was used the text of Scrip- 
ture read throughout the year in a course, of venerable antiquity, of 
which traces remain in our Prayer-Book, but which have become 
somewhat more faint since the last revision of our Lectionary. 

As time went on, sermons were incorporated for the Saints’ days, 
and the whole collection of lessons and short texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture aptly chosen, mixed up with psalms and hymns and anthems 
giving the stores of melody of ages, along with the narratives of the 
sufferings of the Saints and the most edifying of the sermons of 
the Fathers, formed a sort of Christian adaptation and expansion of the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and so gave that 
counterpart of the new covenant against the old which was sculp- 
tured on our cathedrals, and worthily and naturally lived in the 
services of the Church. 

In ages when there was no criticism, and devotion was decaying, 
and corruption of life increasing, especially in the high places of the 
Church, all this was done in an imperfect manner. It is easy to 
point out the errors of Hagiology, and, unfortunately, as time went on 
Hagiology squeezed out the Bible itself. One hundred years before 
the Reformation, Clement Maydeston, in his remarks on the Dérec- 
torium, pp. 349 and 350 of Maskell’s second volume, anticipated 
the words at the beginning of our Prayer-Book about commencing 
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Isaiah in Advent, and Genesis on Septuagesima, and finishing neither. 
Through the multiplication of Saints’ days, with a special service for 
each, which, in great measure excluded the Bible, there were in 
Advent 66 lessons in the Sarum Legenda, and 136 in the summer, 
when 80 were all that it was possible to read ; so that the question 
was, whether the order set down was to be followed, which would 
leave gaps in the reading, or they were to begin and read only the 
earlier part of the book. ‘The latter course he recommends, and it 
seems to have been adopted, as we see in the preface to the Prayer- 
Book. But besides this, the Breviary for private daily use seems to 
have been shortened, both in the Bible and the Hagiology. So that 
for the Church of Sarum and those which followed it there was a 
greater Breviary, of which three editions remain—of 1496, 1506, and 
1531—and also the lesser Breviary, of which are all the other editions. 

The lessons in the smaller Breviary seem to be abbreviated from 
the large one. Editors have, therefore, plainly done quite right to 
print the larger Breviary at length, and leave it for future work of 
their own, or for other men, to compare the larger and the smaller 
forms together. 

In every beginning of this kind we must proceed tentatively, and 
not endeavour too much at once. The younger race of scholars 
who are undertaking the study of liturgy and ritual seem well aware 
of this necessity and are acting accordingly. The first step is to 
have the books printed which have come down to us: the next is 
to understand them, and supply all those smaller things of addition 
and omission to the rubrics which are needful to show how the books 
were really used. Then will follow a study of MSS., whether of the 
service-books themselves, or of the uses and ordinals that gave the 
rules on which they were constructed, and which generally get more 
sparing of rubrics, and therefore less intelligible, as they are of earlier 
origin. 

For some time to come the work tay mainly be that of printing 
and explaining the texts as they stand, simply taking into considera- 
tion the state of things under which they were written, and attempting 
no corrections in matters of opinion. Hereafter, a different criticism 
may be applied. What is superstitious may be noted, perhaps re- 
moved. Certainly this must be done, if the books are to be used— 
as we conceive has already been partially done—for devotional pur- 
poses in communities. Then will also come the question—what is 
medizval and what is primitive? How much stands on its own 
bottom, as good or bad, according to the ordinary apprehension of 
mankind, either a fair development of good and true things, or a 
foolish fable? How much really goes back to those earlier times of 
the Church when it was newly freed from persecution, and put on 
its splendour, the world being in subjection to it? And how much 
comes from earlier times than those, and even from the Apostles 
themselves ? 

For some time it seemed that the progress of our Church, after 
the first great Tractarian movement, was slow, and in no respect did 
its course seem so retarded and lame as in that of the learning of 
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divine service ; but things have changed of late. Everywhere the 
Cathedral Commission seems to be stirring up places where all was 
asleep before to the antiquities, the Statutes, and the Ordinals of the 
Cathedrals. The Commission ought: to print for each Cathedral of 
the old foundation the different codes of Statutes that have been 
given at different times from the earliest dates, and in which ritual 
directions, and those of the duties of the different dignitaries, along 
with regulations of property, lie together in perplexing confusion. 


Liturgie Provisoire del’ Eglise Catholique-Gallicane, suivied’un Abrigé 
du Catichisme et d'un. Programme de la Réform: Catholique. 
(Paris, 1879.) 

Tuis is the little book used provisionally in M. Loyson’s congregation 

in Paris. There are several notable things in it. It opens with a 

form of General Confession and Absolution, intended to take the 

place of the compulsory confession hitherto enforced. In this 
service the priest reads the Decalogue, and the people reply to each 
commandment with the petition of our own Communion Service. 

The Order of the Mass follows, translated into French. The Con- 

fiteor is altered in its form, and several Collects are significantly 

varied. But there is no material change. An explanatory note is 
added to the clause Fi/iogue in the Nicene Creed. At the 72 igttur 
in the Canon we find the rubric ‘l’assemblée s’assied ;’ and the 
congregation does not kneel till the actual moment of consecration. 

The only Saints mentioned in the Canon are the Blessed Virgin and 

the Twelve Apostles, among whom, however—as in the Roman 

Canon—S. Paul takes the place of S. Matthias. The Lord’s Prayer 

is to be said or sung by the people as well as by the priest. The 

rubric for this innovation is as follows: ‘L’assemblée récite ou 
chante avec le prétre l’Oraison dominicale.’ Directions are given of 
course for administering to the communicants in both kinds. But 
the rubrics, as a whole, are very arbitrarily dealt with. After the 

Mass, Sunday Vespers are given in parallel columns of Latin and 

French. At the end there are instructions for Private Baptism in 

cases of emergency, and an earnest exhortation to family prayer and 

daily reading of Holy Scripture. It tells a story as to former short- 
comings, when it is necessary to say :—‘ Chaque famille chrétienne 

doit posséder le volume sacré, comme son plus précieux trésor.’ A 

short Catechism, a list of the Canonical Books, the Lord’s Prayer, 

the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, all in French, conclude the 
devotional part of the book. An essay on the Old Catholic Reform 
is appended. 


A Defence of Philosophic Doubt ; being an Essay on the Foundations 
of Belief. By ARTHUR JAMES Batrour, M.A., M.P. (Lon- 
don : Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 


WE have in this volume a treatise from which careless readers will 
turn away ; and which even those who will not decline to give its 
argument the labour and the time which the investigation of a dis- 
cussion so abstruse demands, will find tough in the extreme.- If it 
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were not lightened by an occasional gleam of sly humour, we really 
do not think anybody would get through it. And yet the author is 
an exceedingly acute, independent, and subtle thinker ; and not the 
least proof of his boldness is that he has ventured to attack so 
vigorously the Dagon of the nineteenth century—viz. Science. 

His treatise is in fact an indication that a new phase in the 
mental history of the age is about to begin. Like every other object 
of attention to the human mind, the history of science has its three 
eras. In the first it is misunderstood and neglected ; in the second 
it is favoured and followed enthusiastically ; in the third, men have 
grown familiar with their idol, and begin to criticise it with all 
severity. Science has gone through the first stage; is in the full 
sunshine of the second ; and (since ideas ripen rapidly in these days) 
it would seem that the third is about to begin. For Mr. Balfour’s 
‘Essay’ is a very calm and dispassionate criticism of science, which 
is yet absolutely unsparing ; and he thus states the results at which 
he arrives :— 

‘This discussion in the thirteenth chapter concludes the speculative 
inquiry into the nature and validity of the evidence which can be pro- 
duced in favour of the current scientific creed. At every point, the 
results arrived at have been unfavourable to science. It fails in its 
premises, in its inferences, and in its conclusions. The first, so far as 
they are known, are unproved; the second are inconclusive ; the third 
are incoherent. Nor am I acquainted with any kind of defect to which 
systems of belief are liable, under which the scientific system of belief 
may not properly be said to suffer’—(p. 293). 


Mr. Balfour appears conscious that such extreme and thorough- 
going denial of the pretensions to infallibility which science now-a- 
days makes, will’ cause a good many people to open their eyes in 
wonderment ; but the following will show that he speaks deliberately, 
and invites criticism with considerable hardihood :— 

*I am not insensible that to some of my readers I may now appear to 
have reached an extremity of paradox far beyond the limits of sober 
reason. Even the existence of thirteen chapters of argument which, 
whether good or bad, are undoubtedly serious, may fail to convince 
them that I am altogether in earnest. It must be admitted that such 
hardness of belief on their part has some excuse. The vast extension of 
science in recent times, its new conquests in old worlds, the new worlds 
it has discovered to conquer, the fruitfulness of its hypotheses, the pal- 
pable witness which material results bear to the excellence of its methods, 
may well lead men to think that the means by which these triumphs 
have been attained, are above the reach even of the most audacious 
criticism. To be told in the face of facts like these, that science stands 
on no higher a level of certainty than what some people seem to look on 
as a dying superstition, may easily excite in certain minds a momentary 
doubt as to the seriousness of the objector. Such a doubt is not likely 
to be more than transient. But if any reader, who has accompanied me 
so far, seriously entertains it, 1 can only invite him, since he regards my 
conclusions as absurd, to point out the fallacies which vitiate the reason- 
ing on which those conclusions are finally based ’—(p. 303). 


The method he himself employs is to examine the logical founda- 
tion of scientific inferences. This is, indeed, no easy task, owing to 
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the disunion between the different systems of philosophy criticised, 
which, drily observes Mr. Balfour, ‘though they all admit that 


science rests on a solid and rational foundation, seem unfortunately 
able to agree in nothing else.’ It would be a comparatively easy 
task to attempt if there were but a single system of scientific philo- 
sophy, universally recognised and complete inall its parts. But this is 
not the case. ‘ Existing philosophies are not only various, but they are 
incomplete.’ But following, at all events, the account given by Mr. 
J. S. Mill, of the nature of the inductive process pursued in scientific 
inquiry, he points out that in this all the premises consist of 
observations of external nature ; that these therefore consist of par- 
ticular instances, and no certain result can be founded upon these, 
since they would include both valid and invalid results. But we had 
better state Mr. Balfour’s conclusions in his own words :— 

‘The result of the discussion on this point was to show that, so far as 
at present appears, no such inference is possible; and for a reason 
which, in its most general expression, was given in the first chapter. 
I there observed that “any kind of logic, if it is to be philosophical, must 
be formal.” The whole object of a philosophy of inference being to dis- 
tinguish valid and ultimate inferences from those which are invalid or 
derivative, this can only be done, either by?exhibiting the common forms 
of such inferences, or (on the violent hypothesis that they have no 
common forms) by enumerating every concrete instance. To enunciate 
a form of inference which shall include both valid and invalid examples, 
can at best have only a psychological interest. Now, induction from 
particulars is a form of inference which includes both valid and invalid 
examples, so that, in accordance with the maxim above enunciated, it is 
philosophically worthless. If no attempt is made to distinguish between 
the cases where it is legitimate, and those where it is not, then no confi- 
dence can be placed in its conclusions. If such an attempt is made, it 
must be by the help of some general principle, and in that case the in- 
ference ceases to be from particulars’—(p. 279). 


He proceeds then to argue that science should be removed from 
the position which it has of late assumed to occupy, of the standard 
to which all things which are the subjects of knowledge are to be 
referred. His conception both of religion and science appears to be 
that of two independent spheres of thought, the product of different 
classes of faculties, and each of which, as it is itself defective in 
severity of logical proof, is devoid of authority to erect its own con- 
clusions into a rule for the other. Probably something like this is 
the conclusion in which thinkers will in course of time be content to 
rest. In the meantime Mr. Balfour may be congratulated on having 
written an essay of remarkable power. It is a pity that it has so 
equivocal a title. ‘Philosophic Doubt’ suggests scepticism about 
religion. But as we have seen, the present essayist’s ‘doubt’ is 
about Science ; which is a very different matter. 


Essays on Devotional and Scriptural Subjects. By Wiitv1am Grorce 
Warp, D.Ph. Reprinted: from the ‘ Dublin Review.’ (London : 
Burns and Oates, 1879.) 

THESE Essays are on varied subjects—‘ Mary in the Gospels,’ 

‘S. Paul’s Relations with S. Peter,’ ‘The Sacred Heart ’—most of 
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them strongly controversial, and all frankly and unshrinkingly Ma- 
riolatrous and Ultramontane. ‘The first and longest of them all 
indeed is, or intends to be, an elaborate confutation of Dr. Pusey’s 
Essay on ‘ The Truth and Office of the English Church,’ which he 
quotes as ‘ Eirenicon.’ We cannot say that the arguments, speaking 
generally, are very cogent, or that they would carry conviction to 
others than Ultramontanes. Direct proof is rarely attempted, and 
the method of argumentation usually employed is that so familiar 
in the writings of pro-Roman casuists, of attempting to show that 
a similar objection to that under consideration may be brought against 
some truth unquestioned by the opponent whose discomfiture is the 
object at the time. Deny the analogy attempted to be set up, and 
the entire structure (of objection) falls to the ground. Thus the 
essayist before us, when pressed with the very grave consideration 
that prayers addressed to the Blessed Virgin Mary imply that she 
‘can hear such prayers in England and in Rome, in Jamaica and in 
Japan, or, in other words, that she must be present in each of these 
places, and in all other places where it is conceivable that prayer 
should be offered, that is to say, that she is practically omnipresent ; 
—when thus pressed, he retorts that the same objection lies against 
prayer to Our Lord. 

‘When Our Lord was enduring His agony, or was hanging on the 
cross, or now that He is in Heaven, does any Christian doubt that His 
soul did and does know thethoughts of those who address Him? That 
it did and does apprehend most accurately men’s interior circumstances ? 
That it did and does know what is the fittest and most appropriate 
remedy for their interior evils? Yet, do Christians therefore regard 
that soul as omnipresent? As uncreated? As infinite? How readily 
Protestants take up a weapon against the Church, which recoils on them- 
selves with effect the most fatal ! 

‘We will not, however, be contented with stating this parallel nega- 
tively ; we will draw it out in a positive shape. How do Protestants 
explain this vast knowledge possessed by the soul of Christ? Weare 
not aware of any explanation except that given by Catholic theologians. 
That soul, say these theologians, was endued from the very beginning of 
its existence with three kinds of knowledge, the chief of them being 
“scientia beata ;” that knowledge which arises from the facial vision of 
God. In Christ’s case—these theologians proceed—this facial vision im- 
parted, and imparts, the knowledge of all things past, present, and future; 
of the most hidden thoughts of the heart no less than of the most 
visible and palpable phenomena of the universe. Such then is the ac- 
count, we suppose, given by all those Protestants who give any at all, of 
Christ’s human knowledge. But now consider. This facial vision of 
God was enjoyed by Mary from the moment of her death quite as truly, 
though of course by no means in the same degree, as Christ Himself.’ 


—(pp. 11). 

Such a line of argument seems to us irreverent, though we are 
sure it is not so intended. We utterly deny the analogy intended 
to be set up between the human nature of the Divine Son, and that 
of one who was simply human, however highly honoured. The 
Incarnation, we take it, is an absolutely unique phenomenon in the 
history of the world. It cannot be paralleled with anything else. 
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As it could not have been previously zuferred from the facts of 
other individual human existences, so nothing in them can, @ poste- 
riori, be inferred from it to them. The asserted analogy therefore 
fails, and with it fall the arguments founded upon it. 

Another example of special pleading may be found in ‘The 
Relations of S. Peter and S. Paul,’ in which the writer attempts to 
prove, in the teeth of the narrative, that S. Paul’s ‘withstanding’ 
Peter was merely a deferential ‘I remonstrated publicly with the 
very Prince of the Apostles ;’ and S. Paul’s reason ‘ because he was 
to be blamed,’ is softened down into ‘he showed himself wanting 
in clear perception as to that line of conduct which was called for 
at a particular crisis.’ 

What an anachronism such language is! Suitable enough to 
the case of a modern Pope, who is used to the verniles blanditia 
of deferential compliment and the incense of adulation, but far 
enough removed from the frank sincerity of the Apostolic age. 
However, as any port is welcome in a storm, probably any theory 
is welcome to Ultramontane writers which tries to explain away so 
very inconvenient a fact as the rebuke of S. Peter by S. Paul. 

The book is not all like this, and a good deal of it is pious and 
sensible ; but controversy is its essential feature. 


The Psalms in Hebrew, without Potuts. 

1879.) 
Tuis is a useful book, printed in a beautiful and legible type. A 
similar edition wth points would, however, be far more welcome, for 


handy use in church by such as may wish at Mattins or Evensong to 
follow the Psalms in the original language. 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


Hebraisms in the Greck Testament. By WiLtiaM HENRY GUILLE- 
MARD, D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1879.) 

Dr. GUILLEMARD has abandoned his intention of publishing a 

complete edition of the Greek Testament, but in this volume re-issues 

his valuable recension of the text of the First Gospel, and appends to 
it what must be almost an exhaustive list of the Hebraisms, and of 
the other deviations from classical phraseology, which his long study 
of the sacred text has discovered in the remaining books. This 
volume will be of great value to the critical student. Dr. Guillemard, 
we observe, adopts the late Archdeacon Freeman’s suggestion that 
Melchizedek was Zder, the Eponym of the Hebrew race. 


The Book of Job, ‘Translated from the Hebrew Text, with an Intro- 
duction, &c. By JouNn, Bishop of Fredericton and Metropolitan 
of Canada. (St. John, N.B.: J. and A. McMillan, 1879.) 


Tuis is a charming little book, which, in its unpretending piety, 

reminds one in every passage of the modesty and simplicity of its 

revered author. Bishop Medley inclines on the whole to the belief 

that Moses himself was the author of this ancient poem. A certain 

baldness cannot fail to characterize a literal version from the Hebrew, 
VOL. 1X.—NO, XVIII, NN 
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and we confess that we vastly prefer reading the sublime poetry of the 
Book of Job in the majestic rendering of our English Bible. Still 
the Bishop of Fredericton’s book will be found useful by any careful 
student of the text ; and his exegetical notes are always to the point. 
To profound criticism no pretence is made. 


The Fathers for English Readers. S. Basil, 5. Ambrose, S. Gregory 
the Great, and Venerable Bede. (London: S.P.C.K., 1879.) 


ON many grounds a grateful welcome is due to the books published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge under the title of 
‘The Fathers for English Readers.’ When Mr. Gladstone, in an 
essay lately gleaned, suggested that, in marking the different schools 
in this communion, the name ‘historical’ might be substituted for 
terms more distinctive and less significant, he touched a true and 
happy note in regard to the present tone of thought and life : a note 
struck at the first by those who edited the ‘ Library of the Fathers’ 
when they chose for the text upon their title-page, ‘ Yet shall not 
thy teachers be removed into a corner any more, but thine eyes shall 
see thy teachers.’ The Society is acting in harmony with this tone 
by extending the conception of Christian knowledge beyond its 
popular limitation to Bibles, Prayer-books, and tracts, and by gene- 
rously working with the willingness of the present generation of 
Churchmen to become ‘more largely conscious of the life that was.’ 
Apart from the wealth of moral, intellectual, and spiritual beauty 
which lies on the very surface of the Saints’ lives, no little gain of 
quietude and strength may be drawn from even a slight stiidy of the 
manifold dangers which the Church in their days faced and fought, 
and through which she held the true peace of a single principle. But 
the whole lesson of such lives will only be learnt by those who, fol- 
lowing the Archbishop of Dublin’s thoughtful guidance, carry their 
- study below the surface of the Church’s history, and trace throughout 
the centuries the continuance of that Power, whose recognition makes 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospels the unbroken record of an 
unfailing Life. 

It would be hard to find a more pleasant sketch of a noble and 
graceful character than that which Mr. Travers Smith draws of S. 
Basil the Great. A life so many-sided and on all sides so beautiful 
is perhaps hardly to be brought within the limits of 200 pages; but 
by a wise use and arrangement of his materials, and by his own vivid 
and ready sympathy, the writer has contrived to draw a picture of 
the Saint at which it is impossible to look without pleasure and grati- 
tude. From the moment when S. Gregory of Nazianzus takes 
charge at the University of Athens of the freshman from Cappadocia 
and introduces him to his own quiet set, including that promising 
young Prince, Julian, the reader feels that he is in delightful contact 
with a real and living person of rare attractive power. And as the 
character developes in answer to the necessities of its work for God, 
and reveals its marvellous depths of severity and humour, of strength 
mounting towards pride and tenderness just severed from dependence, 
the interest in the man quietly and surely deepens into reverence for 
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the Saint. Mr. Travers Smith has shown especial skill in his last 
seven chapters, where he draws out the mind of S. Basil in seven 
different fields, “‘ The lover of Nature” is charmingly sketched ; and 
the thoughtful passage in which the Saint’s asceticism is traced to a 
devout obedience to the Bible in an age when the voice of society 
as such had no claim to the attention of Christian men, is full of 
meaning. And if, in spite of S. Basil’s judgment (p. 191), his 
biographer’s humour sometimes recalls the simplicity of Theophrastus 
rather than the subtlety of Plato, Mr. Travers Smith may fairly 
appeal to the example of the letters which he quotes on pp. 57, 58. 

Dr. Thornton’s ‘ Life of S. Ambrose’ begins with a list of data 
long enough to be confusing, and too fragmentary to convey much 
meaning to any reader who is not already familiar with the fourth 
century ; and there is a certain bathos in finding that so many of 
the greatest persons and events in ecclesiastical history are gathered 
round ‘a commotion in the house of Ambrosius’ as ‘the Prefect is 
told that he is the father of a third child.’ The picture of S. 
Ambrose’s fearless and fruitful life is carefully drawn, but the canvas 
is inevitably overcrowded ; and in the throng of eminent names and 
deeds the distinct and vivid personality of the central figure is at 
times obscured. There are passages of great interest in the 
eighteenth chapter, though the lengthy and somewhat frigid exempli- 
fication of the mystical treatment of Scripture is not likely to be 
generally welcome or helpful. It is among the Divine prerogatives 
of the Bible that it should engage —and, engaging, satisfy—the highest 
intellect of every age; and the anagogic interpretation of the fourth 
century is not to be understood or enjoyed apart from an appreci- 
ative sympathy with the devotion of those who lived by its light. 
Isolated fragments of mysticism are like bars taken at random from 
the under parts of a great symphony. 

As soon as the pocearany.| but rather dreary preface is finished, 
the magnificent character of S. Gregory the Great rises clearly be- 
fore the reader in Mr. Barmby’ s book ; and the critical struggles in 
which his strength and skill were called into brilliant action are well 
described in the third and fourth chapters. The marvellous fulness 
and energy of diplomatic and literary labour spent for the amend- 
ment of a world whose end seemed close at hand ; the early reali- 
zation of the dignity which the Gospel had thrown round womanhood, 
and of the service to which the daughters of the Church were thereby 
called ; the firm and clear discernment which through all bewilder- 
ment and intimidation could hold an equal course between disloyalty 
and Erastianism: these are traits in S. Gregory’s character which 
none can miss in the story of his life. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Barmby’s work is marred by occasional signs of haste: as 
when a surface is styled ‘ unobtrusive,’ and ‘a well-watered region’ 
described as ‘rebuking the evils of the time.’ And no one, per- 
haps, would be more surprised than the subject of the biography, 
to learn that the gout which troubled his later years had entitled 
him to a place among the Martyrs (p. 139). 

The story of the conversion of Northumbria, and the records of 
NN2 
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deeds such as those of Paulinus, Aidan, Wilfrid, and Cuthbert, can 
never lose their interest and beauty ; but in Mr. Browne’s book they 
seem to hide rather than to express the life and character of the 
Venerable Bede, whose death the reader is surprised to find on the 
twelfth page of his biography. The knowledge of Church history 
which Mr. Browne has shown suggests the wish that he had thrown 
the form of Bede into relief, and given substance to the scanty annals 
of his career, by placing behind them as a background such a picture 
of the contemporary monasticism as is drawn by the Dean of S. 
Paul’s in his ‘ Life of S. Anselm.’ 


The Gallican Church. By the Rev. JuLian Lioyp. (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1879.) 


France has only lately begun to have her Church history made 
available to the general reader, and we fear more often by English- 
men than by her own sons, who either regard their Church with 
indifference, or else have that Ultramontane bias which makes them 
prefer shutting their eyes to her nationality and freedom in times 
past. Mr. Julius Lloyd has here given us an excellent little epitome, 
by which to arrange the various biographies and allusions that we 
meet with. He is a thoroughly fair and truthful writer, and the great 
controversies of the French Church are very ably touched. 


1. Early English Chronicles. By James GAIRDNER. (London : 
S.P.C.K., 1879.) 

2. Early French Chronicles. By Gustave Masson. - (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1879.) 


Ir is a testimony to the advance of culture since the early days of the 
venerable Society that there should be a demand for books like these. 
The history of England that the good Dr. Davys composed when 
editor of the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor was supposed to be sufficient 
for those for whom it was desirable to cheapen literature. Other his- 
tories and abridgments followed; but all were compilations from com- 
pilations ; and with no conception of going to the original sources. 
It is only now that criticism has taught the expedience of weighing 
and sifting authorities, so as to judge of their comparative value ; 
and the sense of this need has become sufficiently diffused to open 
the way for such authors as Mr. Gairdner and M. Masson, who give 
accounts of the sources of our history. Under their hands the vague 
‘monkish chronicler,’ who used to be supposed to spend his time in 
effacing classic remnants to make room for his monastic records of 
small beer, becomes a living man, writing contemporary history, and 
‘we care much to know the worth of his observations. It is true 
that, while he was writing for the benefit of his own monastery, which 
probably would have access to no other history, he began with Adam, 
if not before, and worked on, to the best of his opportunities, through 
all the Five Empires, to the very period of his own entrance into the 
monastery. There, however, as a contemporary witness, he tells the 
various affairs in which his Abbot was engaged, when he himself 
often—as no doubt the most intelligent of his brethren—would act 
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as secretary, sketching the character of King, Bishop, and Duke, with 
a brush vigorous and uncompromising, if not always impartial. M. 
Gustave Masson is weary of this stamp of writer. He considers 
their parent to be Eusebius, whom they aimed at continuing, and 
laments that they dwell more on Church than on State matters. But 
Mr. Gairdner writes of them affectionately, from the mournful Gildas 
down to the Abbot of St. Albans. Giraldus Cambrensis, Matthew 
Paris, Henry of Huntingdon, cease to be mere references in foot- 
notes, but come to life, with all their loves and hatreds. M. Mas- 
son certainly has the advantage in having Froissart, Monstrelet, 
the Burgher of Paris, and Comines, at a time when England was 
destitute of any brilliant historian, and he has made the most of 
this superiority of material. ‘The two companion volumes are, how- 
ever, equally valuable and instructive, and we hope they will be 
appreciated. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. By Joun Peter Lance, D.D. 

Vol. III. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1879.) 
THE publication, by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of a third volume of 
Lange’s Commentary on the Old Testament, comprising the books of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, completes the English reproduction of 
Dr. Lange’s Bibelwerk. Numbers has been annotated by Lange 
himself. The translation is by Dr. Lowrie and Dr. Gosman, two 
American divines. The commentary on Deuteronomy was the work 
of the late Pastor Schrceder, and is translated by Dr. Gosman. A 
valuable Appendix by the latter discusses the most recent neological 
attacks on the genuineness of the last book of the Pentateuch, and 
argues strongly against Dr. Colenso in favour of its Mosaic origin. 
We observe that the American edition of this work is to contain an 
original commentary on the Apocryphal Books ; which, says Dr. 
Schaff, the general editor, ‘have almost passed out of sight, and yet are 
quite important historically as the connecting link between the Old 
and New Testaments.’ It is to be regretted that the English pub- 
lishers do not intend to include this volume in their series. A com- 
mentary on the Apocryphal Books is announced, we are glad to see, 
by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Messrs. 
Clark make the announcement that the volumes of Lange’s Com- 
mentary will henceforth be sold singly at subscription price. This 
will be a boon to poorer students. 


A fopular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and 
American Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Edited by Puitip Scuarr, D.D., 
LL.D. In Four Volumes. Vol. I., containing Introduction, 
and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 1879.) 

Why this Commentary was entitled ‘ Popular,’ it is hard for us to 

tell; probably the ‘wish’ (that it should be so) was father to the 

‘title.’ There are no signs of any special condescension to the needs 

of the unlearned, though the annotations are clear and intelligible, 

and have a certain definiteness and directness of tone which impresses 
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us favourably, and we think will be generally liked. Every reader 
must gain something from it ; but we could wish it were more Catholic 
in tone. The comment on S. Matt. i. 25 is acute and fair, but the 
writer’s prepossession is clearly in favour of the Helvidian theory as 
to the right sense of aéedgoi. It is curious that commenting on the 
Star of Bethlehem (ii. 2), he leans to Kepler’s singular theory, of its 
having been caused by a remarkable conjunction of the planets— 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and a fourth star unnamed. The difficulty of 
this theory lies (1) in its want of exact correspondence in time, for this 
conjunction must have taken place two years ear/ier than the birth of 
Our Lord, as usually computed, and (2) in the moving of the star. 
The commentator has a habit of flying off at a tangent when his text 
suggests what he would call sacerdotalism, as in iil. 11, where he is 
careful to state that ‘the Christian rite’ [of baptism] does not give 
‘ spiritual power,’ or in iv. 2, on Our Lord’s fast, where he exclaims 
in the true Protestant spirit of covert hostility to Lent, ‘There is 
nothing here to cause asceticism. Our Lord was enduring for us, 
not prescribing fasts to us.’ But there is a particularly good and 
suggestive note on the healing of the Gadarene demoniac (viii. 32), 
and that on the sin against the Holy Ghost (xii. 31, 32) is also worth 
consulting. What we have referred to as deficiencies may, perhaps, 
easily be accounted for when we remember that the commentators 
are members neither of the English nor of the American Church. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


1. The Childs Gospel History,and The Childs Acts of the Apostles. 
By C. T. Winter. (London: S.P.C.K., 1879.) 


2. The Child's New Testament Narrative. (London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co., 1879.) 

THE first two of these books are thoroughly well-intentioned, and 
may be useful to young Sunday-School teachers, though the style is 
needlessly familiar. The author is careful to say that these para- 
phrases are not intended to be used as substitutes for the Scripture 
narrative, but rather as companions to it. This warning is not 
superfluous at the present day, when so many professedly easy 
versions of Bible stories for children are constantly being published ; 
for there may be a real danger of children growing up unacquainted 
with the actual words of Holy Scripture. For this reason we have 
been better pleased with Zhe Child’s New Testament Narrative, 
which is a consecutive arrangement of the narrative parts of the 
Gospels and the Acts in the words of the Authorized Version. The 
book contains a few pictures, and an occasional foot-note to explain 
a hard word, and the print is large and easy to read. We think it 
worthy of a smarter edition, with more pictures. 


Sunday. (London: W. Wells Gardner, 1879.) 


WE have a new volume of this Magazine, in a most fascinating bind- 
ing, and containing ‘ upwards of 200 illustrations.’ The happy child 
who gets Sunday as a prize or gift will find in it an almost inex- 
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haustible store of amusement, both in prose and poetry, with the 
additional charm of music to some of the verses. We cannot profess 
to have read all the stories contained in this attractive volume, but 
we have read enough to be satisfied with their sound moral tone. 
The illustrations, which adorn almost every page, are varied in style. 
Each month has a really exquisite little drawing of a small boy and 
girl in quaint costumes, engaged in occupations suitable to the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 


The Beautiful Face. By EvizaseTH Harcourt MitTcHELL. (London: 
Masters and Co., 1879.) 


THIs is a very charming, imaginative tale, happening at some un- 
known time in the land of imagination. The Face in the title is a 
picture of Our Saviour, the treasure of a hermit. A little rude swine- 
herd and his sister are impressed by it, and led through many 
adventures to a higher and better life. In some hands such a story 
would be only weak and sentimental, but Miss Mitchell has treated 
it with vigour, poetry, and, here and there,.a little humour, which make 
it very delightful. Every child into whose hands we have put it has 
been fascinated by it. 


The Thorn Fortress. By Mary Bramston. (London: §.P.C.K., 
1879.) 

HERE we have an episode of the Thirty-Years’ War, containing the 
story of a curious retreat surrounded with impenetrable thorns, where 
a band of villagers took refuge from the ferocious soldiers in posses- 
sion of their cottages. Thus far is true, and on this fact have been 
grafted the adventures of a brave little girl, who ventures into her 
garden to gather strawberries for her sick father, and is captured and 
set to spin threads for a shirt which, according to the superstition 
of the soldiers, would render its wearer invulnerable, as being the work 
of a seven-years’ old child. How the child is saved and finally has 
a sight of the great Gustavus Adolphus must be seen in the book 
itself. It is one of that species of historical tales which are actual 
contributions to our realization of history. 


The Reverse of the Shield. By Aucusta Marryat. (London : 
Griffith and Farran, 1879.) 


Tuis is a collection of the most interesting anecdotes and descrip- 
tions of the Franco-German War, strung on the imaginary adventures 
of an English boy and his tutor, who get separated from one another 
in the confusion of the beginning of the campaign, and only meet 
before Paris. It is well written and well worth obtaining for the 
benefit of those who were not old enough to understand the dread 
history as it unfolded itself in our newspapers. ‘The scenes are for 
the most part on the German side. 


Workman and Soldier. By James Copse. (London : Griffith and 
Farran, 1879.) 


Tuis is also a story of the war, but the scene is laid within Paris, 
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and the characters are French. Both this and the above-mentioned 
are carefully studied and good types of their kind, and we should 
think it desirable to let both books be read by intelligent young 
people. There is a religious tone about Mr. Cobbe’s volume which 
makes the lessons of those terrible days come home to the reader. 
The infidel Communist, the good-hearted weak young workman, the 
pious Breton, all are brought out in strong contrast ; and though 
there is a certain sense that all the story is diligently worked up, and 
there is no great fire or cleverness in the narrative, it is a worthy 
book, and will be useful. 


Daily Bread; being Morning Meditations for a Year for the Use of 
Catholic Christians. By the late RicHaRD WALDO SIBTHORP, 


of S. Barnabas Cathedral, Nottingham. (London : Bemrose and 
Sons.) 


HERE is another volume, which is also published as a memorial to the 
author. Many of our readers will probably have heard of the eccentric 
clergyman whose name is prefixed to the book, and who obtained a 
certain notoriety by the singularly erratic nature of his ecclesiastical 
course. While yet an undergraduate at Oxford he suddenly disap- 
peared, and was found to have gone to Wolverhampton to consult 
with the Roman Bishop there (Milner), preparatory to his being re- 
ceived into that communion. Having been brought back, he sub- 
sided into the normal orbit of other young men of his age. In 
due time he took his degree, was ordained, and dawned upon the 
world as a preacher of the extreme Low Church type, with oratorical 
talents of no mean rank, whose sermons brought crowds to hear 
them, and caused mobs at the doors of churches! In Lincolnshire 
he is described as having a ‘ Methodistical tendency,’ at Ryde as an 
‘extreme Protestant, practically and essentially identified with Dis- 
senters in his doctrines and opinions.’ Later on, ‘he was not unaf- 
fected by some of the more distant pulsations [of the Oxford Trac- 
tarian movement].’ Every symptom showed utter unsettlement, an 
entire want of fixed or rooted opinions, and the constant change 
consequent thereupon. The usual result followed, and in 1841 he 
was received into the Roman Church, But even then he was 
not at rest, and in about two years he returned to the English 
Church. He lived in retirement and lay communion for three years. 
He occupied himself with munificently building and endowing some 
Bede Houses in the city of Lincoln ; and at length, in 1847, was 
permitted to officiate as before. The Bede Houses which he had 
founded became his cure, and for ten years he went on as warden 
and chaplain. Then he began to get restless again—‘ began to shake 
himself free from public ministration,’ appointed a substitute in his 
post at S. Anne’s, and at length, in 1864, heremoved to London, and, 
as he says, ‘resumed the great privilege of saying mass’ in commu- 
nion with the Roman Church in January 1865. henceforth he 
remained constant to Roman associations. The cycle of possible 
changes was over, and though, as it seems to us, he would have been 
quite capable of repeating them again, yet advancing age came 
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in as a steadying influence, and thenceforward, until his death four- 
teen years after, he remained in the communion he had finally elected 
to abide by, officiating occasionally in the Roman Cathedral at Not- 
tingham, where he lived, as a supernumerary, and solacing his re- 
tirement by the composition of the work before us. He died on 
April 10 of the present year. 

Daily Bread is a series of meditations on religious subjects, very 
simple, very pious and earnest, and, which is singular indeed, pro- 
foundly evangelical in character, and absolutely untouched by the 
writer’s perversion to Rome. _ Its pages afford, indeed, the strongest of 
all proofs how completely unaffected he was by all the exterior 
changes of his life. He remained to the. end of his life, we cannot 
doubt, substantially what he was at the outset of his manhood, and 
never really assimilated the Roman teaching. The sentiments, the 
texture of the thoughts, the character of the nomenclature, are in 
accordance with (Low Church) Anglican precedent. It is manifest 
that to go from Church to Church was to him just a migration from 
one house to another, unaccompanied by any spiritual or mental 
transformation. His very face, as shown in the photograph, tells 
the same story. It is that of the Anglican clergyman, not of the 
Roman priest. 


Last Days of Bishop Dupanloup. By Lucien Epwarp HEnry. 
(London : Richard Bentley and Son, 1879.) 


THIs is a very small book, a sort of first instalment of personal 
recollections of the few months preceding the death of the admirable 
Bishop of Orleans. His good sense, charity, and deep piety are 
brought out at every turn. We like to think of him pacing his 
avenue with his beloved Bréviary in his hand, visited at all hours in 
his room by the pet child of one of his friends, and enjoying reading 
and conversation, even while daily sinking under a mortal disease. 
Only one sentence jars ; namely, that his chaplain, coming in to find 
him actually dying under a sudden attack of breathlessness, after 
giving him Absolution, said, ‘ Father, I am about to pray for you to 
the Holy Virgin.’ We had fondly hoped that the instructed and 
pious Roman Catholic did not address petitions direct to her. 


Bells of the Sanctuary. By KatHiEEN O’Meara. (London : 
Richard Bentley and Son, 1879.) 


Some of the biographies in this volume are full of touching interest. 
They are all written by an Irish Roman Catholic lady, and are 
concerned with natives of Ireland and France. The first mentioned, 
Sister Mary Benedicta, is a character so curious as to be worth study, 
beginning as the wildest, most high-spirited of Irish girls, and ending 
asa Saint. It is striking to find that the turning point in her life 
was the shock of one of the attempts on the life of Napoleon IIL, 
making us feel how even the violence of wicked men becomes the 
providential instrument of God in His dealings with individual 
hearts. The last chapter in the volume, and the most interesting, is 
on the last days of Archbishop Darboy, containing an account of a 
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few conversations the author herself had with him, and likewise the 
narrative of his death, gathered from one of his companions at La 
Roquette. It was a beautiful thought of his, well worth storing up, 
that one of the joys of Paradise may be the discovery and tracing 
of the special prayers, from lips unknown, that have helped us on 
our way. 


Clarendon Press Series.—Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress; Grace 
Abounding ; and a Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction and Notes, by EpDMuUND VENABLES, 
M.A., Precentor and Canon of Lincoln. (London and Cam- 
bridge : Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 


WE are glad to see this edition of Bunyan’s great work, Zhe Pit- 
grim’s Progress, printed from the second edition, enlarged, of the 
First Part, 1678, the Second Part, 1684, and that most interesting 
autobiography, Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners, with the 
Account of his Imprisonment, 1666. ‘The text appears to be carefully 
printed, the original use of italic being restored. We notice with 
pleasure, ‘in the window,’ as the author called the margin (p. 117), 
the old reading, ‘ Christian suzbbeth his fellow for unadvised speaking,’ 
which Mr. Offor printed ‘ szubdeth.’ There are about eighty pages 
of notes, in the style of Mr. Aldis Wright’s Shakspeare, in the same 
series, and a short glossary. The linguistic illustrations are good, 
and our old friend Hone’s Popular Works are \aid under contribu- 
tion. Perhaps Bottom the Weaver is hardly of sufficient authority to 
quote against Mr. Venables’ statement (p. 438) that ‘ condole’ was 
always used transitively until recent times. 

A ‘Biographical Introduction’ of some fifty pages, with a con- 
venient ‘ Chronological Table,’ is prefixed. This contains just such 
information as would be generally acceptable, expressed in the Pre- 
centor’s agreeable manner. However, we should hardly have sup- 
posed, after reading pp. xi., xii., that the name of the place, which 
Bunyan was ‘drawn out’ to besiege, was stated to be Leicester in a 
memoir printed within two or three years of his death, as we believe 
to be the case. 

We wish the Clarendon Press would induce the Precentor of Lin- 
coln to edit another volume of Bunyan’s works, to contain the Holy 
War, his Life and Death of Mr. Badman, and some specimen of his 
controversial or exegetical writings. 


Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome. (By RicHaRD 
FREDERICK LiTrLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. (London: S.P.C.K., 
1880.) ; 


THE great sale and the universal approbation of this outspoken and 
vigorous treatise attest both the need of such a manual and the 
ability with which Dr. Littledale has fulfilled the task entrusted to 
him. We congratulate the venerable Society on the addition of this 
treatise to their catalogue. The removal of the Society’s house to 
Northumberland Avenue seems to be accompanied by a wiser and 
more enterprising management of its great resources. 
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The Voice and Public Speaking. A Book for all who Read and Speak 
in Public. By J. P. SanpLaNps, M.A., Vicar of Brigstock. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1879.) 


TuaT it would be far better if all who attempt to read or speak in 
public were better acquainted with the proper way to use their organs 
of speech, there is no doubt. At present little is done in that di- 
rection, because it is assumed that although the art of speaking itself 
has to be learned indeed in infancy and childhood, by lengthened 
application and many efforts, yet that once learned, it includes within 
itself the power of audible and effective discourse under all circum- 
stances, and that nothing more need be learned; which is by no 
means the case. Jublic speaking is a distinct art, and one, as most 
audiences are aware, which some ‘public speakers’ have not learned. 
This being the case, Mr. Sandlands (as he says somewhat naively in 
his Preface) has ‘felt that there is a cause, and has taken it up.’ The 
result of his studies and his experiments is the volume before us, in 
which there is much that is novel and interesting, on a subject which 
has been rendered trite by having been considered the property of 
elocution masters, and treated by them, in such manuals as they 
thought fit to publish, in an over-technical way. 

Mr. Sandlands’ book, if it had no other merit, is at all events 
plain and intelligible. He reduces the art and mystery of good and 
effective speaking to very simple principles. ‘The voice,’ says he, ‘is 
capable of more work than any other organ we have. The ordinary 
human voice,’ he declares, ‘when properly adjusted, is capable of 
filling, without weariness or discomfort, the /argest building.’ We 
fear that no one can contradict him when he says that ‘many a 
sermon and many a publie speech is utterly lost in the delivery.’ 
And he lays down that after the voice is trained, ‘the manner of 
delivery should occupy in study at least as much as a sixth of the time 
given to the preparation of the matter.’ This no doubt is an ex- 
cessive estimate ; but that substantial preparation should be given to 
the delivery of whatever is to be spoken, declaimed, or preached to 
an audience in public, is evident; and we fear that with the great 
majority, at all events, of the clergy, it rarely is. For the particular 
expedients which Mr. Sandlands has to propose, we must, as is only 
fair, refer our readers to the book itself. It is very much in his favour 
as a teacher, that he has seen the key to the whole matter to be in 
the method of dreathing. When this has been learned, the work is 
- well-nigh done. ‘On its accomplishment,’ says Mr. Sandlands, with 
respect to the exercise which he proposes for effecting this, ‘ depends 
one of the secrets of successful speaking.’ The book as a whole 
is a good one. It is sensible, straightforward, and, though somewhat 
diffuse, admirably calculated to attain its end. The sole exception 
we have to make to this general approval is the chapter on ‘ Pro- 
nunciation’ (chap. vi.) It appears to us to be perfectly crammed 
with mispronunciations; and we would advise Mr. Sandlands to 
submit the chapter to some qualified friend, and then to rewrite it 
according to the advice he receives. 
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Icon Basiliket. A New Edition with a Preface. By CATHERINE 
Mary PHILLIMoRE. (Oxford and London : J. Parker and Co., 
1879.) 

WE note the appearance of this attractive volume, which, in addition 

to its intrinsic value and interest, has the advantage of a most 

excellent preface, originally contributed by its accomplished writer to 
the pages of our own Review. 


Canterbury in the Olden Time. By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A. (London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1879.) 
Tuis book, though it is quite uncritical and (as is so often the case 
with archeological writings) confused in its arrangement and badly 
indexed, has reached a second edition. This is due, no doubt, to the 
interest of the subject and to the value of the facts collected, but not 
digested, by this painful antiquary. ‘There is, however, a really novel 
feature in the volume before us. The illustrations of buildings are 
for the most part facsimiles of the quaint old engravings of Dugdale, 
Grove, and Stukely. In these days of scientific architectural drawing, 
and of photographic exactness, it is surprising to meet with the fancy 
sketches that satisfied our forefathers. S. Augustine’s College is 
illustrated by a view of the famous Gateway, while it was degraded 
into a Brewery. 


Nordenskjold’s Arctic Voyages. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 
THIs interesting book of travels describes all the Arctic journeys of 
the famous Swedish Professor, including a brief account of. his last 
exploit of discovering a North-Eastern Passage. Of the latter voyage 
a longer account must of course be before long expected. Mean- 
while we notice with special interest that the explorers found not a 
few instances of Pagan sacrificial rites still surviving among the 
sparse inhabitants of the most northerly coasts of Europe and Asia. 
At the mouth of the Yenissej river, for example, was seen a sacrificial 
altar, with ‘two images roughly-hewn of drift-wood roots, newly 
besmeared on the eyes and mouth with blood.’ And even when 
Christianity is professed—as it is by most of the natives who have 
come into actual contact with the Russians—the old heathenism 
often co-exists with it, and the old idols are still worshipped in secret. 
Thus in one cemetery where nearly every grave had a cross, one 
coffin (above ground), that had a sacred picture attached to it, had 
also a bush planted near it, whereon hung the clothes of the deceased, 
and by which was placed a bundle of food. These of course are 
undoubtedly heathen practices. Among the Tchuktches stone and 
bone implements were found in common use. One of the first 
results of the opening of the North-East Passage to trading vessels 
will probably be the happy extinction of these remains of Shamanism. 


Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, with Sermons for Con- 
Jirmation and on the Litany. By the late Rev. JoHN KEBLE. 
(Oxford and London: James Parker and Co., 1879.) 

‘WE may here simply take note of the appearance of another volume 

- of Mr. Keble’s sermons, being the third. 
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What strikes the reader more and more in these sermons, as he 
sees and reads more of them, is their naturalness—the simple and 
unforced manner in which the teaching of Scripture is brought to 
bear on the hearers, and the past made the interpreter of the present. 
Mr. Keble was one of those entirely natural preachers who dare to 
say exactly what they mean in the pulpit, and to talk, for instance, 
of Acts of Parliament side by side with texts of Scripture. These 
discourses are a perfect model for village sermons. ‘There are in- 
cluded in the volume eight sermons ‘ Before a Confirmation’ and five 
‘ After a Confirmation,’ which are specially worthy to be noted by 
the clergy. 


Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. By J. B. Moztry, D.D., late 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford. (London: Rivingtons, 1879.) 
Dr. Moz.ey’s volumes of sermons previously published were marked 
by an originality and reach of thought very unusual, and as valuable 
as unusual. There is something of the same qualities in the volume 
before us. But whereas those were University Sermons, these are 
manifestly for simpler and less critical audiences. They are not 
altogether ‘Plain’ Sermons even now; but we think that the most 
unlettered listener, though he might be puzzled frequently by the 
occurrence of unfamiliar words, could not help understanding and 
being interested in the steady stream of earnest manly thought of 
which every one of these sermons, without exception, is an example. 
There are no mere platitudes in these discourses ; no conventional 
forms of speech of which use has worn away the meaning; but mental 
food which supports and stimulates the mind of the hearer to further 
thought, and impresses him by its power and truthfulness. We 
welcome the volume, and trust it may be widely circulated. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By H. P. Lippon. 
D.D., Canon Residentiary of S. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor, 
Second Series. 1868-1879. (London: Rivingtons, 1879.) 

HERE are sixteen sermons collected into a volume ; and the first 

thought which occurs as we peruse them is that it would be hard to 

produce sixteen others which should be of such remarkable interest 
as these, for various reasons, undoubtedly are. That on ‘ The Life 
of Faith’ recalls the (happily successful) struggle for the retention of 
the Athanasian Creed, in which it was so valuable an ally; while 

Sermon XVI., on ‘Christ and Human Law,’ preached before two of 

Her Majesty’s Judges of Assize in 1869, has a twofold value: that the 

opinions embodied in the sermon are, as we learn from Dr. Liddon, 

substantially those of the late Dr. Hamilton, the Catholic-minded 

Bishop of Sarum; and that it is a very instructive discussion and 

statement of the various points where the Divine Law and that of 

the State appear to approach, and sometimes to oppose each other, 
such as the Ultimate Penalty, the Final Court of Appeal, and the 

Christian Law of Marriage. And we would especially mention the 

noble Sermon on ‘Sacerdotalism’ as worthy of respectful and careful 

study. 
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Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life. Sermons Preached in the 
Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. (London: Rivingtons, 1879.) 


A COLLECTION of twenty-five thoughtful, original, and orthodox 
sermons. We are glad to think that the Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn 
has not shrunk from dealing with such questions as the Intermediate 
State, the Ministry of Angels, the Athanasian Creed, and the witness 
to the Faith, the Eucharistic Worship, and the Eucharistic Doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, afforded by S. Clement of Rome, S. Justin 
Martyr, S. Athanasius, and S. Hilary. 


Sermons on Missions and other Subjects. By the late Rev. WiLtL1AM 
Tuomas Buttock, M.A., Secretary to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, Chaplain in Ordinary to Kensington 
Palace, and Prebendary of S. Paul’s. (London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1879.) 


To that large number of persons who knew the late Prebendary 
Bullock personally, and to that very much larger number who knew 
him from correspondence in the discharge of his official duties, this 
little volume will be a valued memorial of a man who, though quiet 
and unassuming in the extreme, exerted a good deal of influence 
over Church extension in his unpretending way. The growth and 
prosperity of the Anglican Church, in its colonial and missionary 
dioceses, during the time that he held the helm of the great Society 
for the Propagation of the Gopsel, is his best memorial. But never- 
theless we are unfeignedly glad that these sermons have been pub- 
lished, not only for the author’s sake, but also because the volume 
has really a character of its own, and will not be without its special 
usefulness, especially to readers among the clergy. We refer to the 
missionary purpose with which a considerable number of them were 
written. Mr. Bullock was, from his position, naturally often called upon 
to preach on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
A number of these sermons are those which he delivered on such 
occasions, and they contain numerous facts and statistics bearing on 
the subject of missionary enterprise, of no very recondite character, 
indeed, but such as may be very useful again under conceivable 
circumstances. We will give a brief specimen :— 

‘Europe is the great depository of the Christian Faith; Europe is 
greatest in influence and prestige of all people. Europeans, imbued with 
knowledge and invested with power, are through God’s Providence dis- 
persed for various reasons throughout all regions of the heathen world, 
and the methods of communication between the heathen world and 
Christendom are now marvellously quickened and multiplied. Thus 
Europe seems prepared, as God’s instrument, to carry Christianity far 
and wide. . . . And now let us glance at the work to the performance of 
which He is calling us. In Asia there are China and Japan, with their 
400,000,000 of pagans; there is India, with its 240,000,000. These are 
surely enough to contemplate. And yet there remains Africa, with its 
dark interior swarming with unnumbered tribes, all waiting for the foot- 
steps of the messenger of salvation. There are the islands of the sea. 

‘Out of the whole population of the globe, it is reckoned that not 
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much more than one person out of three has yet taken up the profession 
of Christianity. In this nineteenth century of the Christian religion, there 
are, it is said, about 7,000,000 out of 11,000,000," who are still strangers to 
the knowledge of the true God, and the consolations and hopes of the 
true Faith’—(p. 74). 


Oxford Sermons, preached before the University. By the Rev. Epwin 
A. Assott, D.D., formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 


We do not usually expect open and unmistakable scepticism from a 
Doctor of Divinity ; still less in a volume of Sermons preached before 
the University. It is very clear that the Gospel according to Dr. 
Abbott is very different from the Gospel according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John; and even the widely-tolerant S. Paul would, 
we fear, have launched against the views contained in these pages the 
anathema of Gal. i. 8. It is not so much the sermons indeed in 
which Dr. Abbott’s érepoy evayyé\oy appears, as in the Introduction 
which is prefixed to them, and which for us, at all events, has been 
very sad reading. He divides all theologians into ‘ The Destructive 
Party,’ ‘The Conservative Party,’ and the ‘ Party of Growth.’ The 
former he blames—will our readers imagine why ?—‘ Because it 
rejects every narrative of miracle, modern or ancient, without attempt- 
ing to discriminate’—not, as a believer would have said, between true 
narratives of miraculous occurrences and false ones—but between 
three varieties of what zs false, and the fourth, ‘ what is true, but not 
miraculous, except in appearance ; that is to say, exceptional, but not 
unnatural.’ The inference intended to be drawn is not stated in so 
many words, but it is plain enough. Next as to the party which he 
calls Conservative, and describes thus: ‘These admitting no growth 
in our knowledge of God, deny that we can learn anything new about 
Him from His newly discovered works, that is, from poetry, history, 
and science.’ Without denying that there may be here and there 
individuals to whom such a description may apply, we utterly deny 
that any such farty exists. Dr. Abbott, no doubt, wanted somebody 
at whom to direct his sarcasms ;- but here he has set up not a man, 
but a scarecrow ; and if he thinks that they will apply to any number 
of persons considerable enough to form a ¢yfe among practical 
divines, he is much mistaken. The animus of the charge is clear 
enough. He goes on to make other charges, that Conservatives refuse 
to admit ‘the discovery of errors and interpolations in the books of 
the Old and New Testaments,’ and that they refuse to ‘interpret 
more truly’—an euphemism for ¢e deny—the miraculous narratives in 
the Scriptures. 

Then follows what he calls the ‘ Party of Growth,’ with which we must 
infer the writer agrees, though, as he puts forth views in this impersonal 
way, no one can charge him with any expressions of personal opinion. 
This ‘Party at all events finds ‘some errors in the text of the Old 


1 There must have been some error in Mr. Bullock’s MS. here. More 
accurately stated, the proportions would be :—Idolaters 665,500,000 out 
of a total population of 1,375,000,000, 
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and New Testaments,’ which it is its duty to remove. It rejects the 
worship of Christ for the reason that He is God, and substitutes (as 
we are here told) ‘because our spirits place Him, and cannot but 
place Him, by the side of the Majesty on high.’ That is true enough, 
no doubt, of those who have been brought up under more religious, 
ze. more Jelieving influences; but in the case of persons who had 
been shaped under other influences, the answer might be altogether 
different : the recognition of the ideal character of Christ might not 
come ; and there appears no substantial argument to fall back upon 
when it does not. In chap. ii. he goes on with more of the same 
kind. ‘ We’ (he says now) ‘shall note the gradual amplification of 
the miraculous element in the narrative of the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection’ (p. 36). . . . ‘This analysis, by enabling us to detach 
later accretions from the living words of the Lord Himself,’ &c. 
‘These late additions to the Gospel, though possibly or probably 
not historical, nevertheless represent spiritual truths.’ So again, on 
p. 39, he declares of those who believe that ‘ Jesus is, spiritually, the 
only begotten Son of God,’ that He healed the souls of men, that 
He rose from death, and so on, and that the accounts are ‘ histori- 
cally’ true ; and those other persons who regard them as ‘not his- 
torical’—z.c. in plain words, as fa/se—that ‘we are spiritually agreed; 
the difference between us and them is merely an intellectual one.’ 
But we take leave to say that it is more than this; nor do we see 
how spiritual agreement, that is, 7 spirituat truth, can arise out of 
what is materially false ; for with things and concerns that are material, 
z.e. which have to do with ma#fer, the material truth, as truth of fact, 
lies at the root, and is the necessary condition of what shall be spér#- 
tually true. And we do not think that exceptions are producible to 
this canon. 

But we have devoted as much space as we can spare to a book 
which may have the praise of good intentions, but which we can 
approve in no other way whatsoever. 


ARTHUR RAWSON ASHWELL, 
Zn Memoriam. 


On the 23rd of October, only eight days after the publication of the 
last number of the Church Quarterly Review, Canon Ashwell, who 
had edited it without assistance, and written one of its articles, entered 
into his rest. About a month previously he had returned from a 
holiday in Switzerland, with, as all his friends hoped, renewed 
health. But he was attacked with congestion of the lungs, and, with 
a constitution impaired by excessive work, he had no power of 
rallying, and so. in his fifty-fifth year, his valuable life was lost to the 
Church Militant. 
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For three years we row had the great advantage of his Saeviine 
and energy in conducting this Review, and it is with most unfeigned 
sorrow, and with great “admiration for his brilliant talents, reli- 
gious consistency, and indomitable industry, that we mourn his re- 
moval from amongst us. He possessed in a remarkable degree the 
power of rapidly grasping a subject in all its bearings, and of placing 
it clearly and forcibly before others, so that he could convincingly 
set forth the views which he approved, and smite with keen satire 
and happy retort those in which he detected errors or sophistries. 
Some of the ablest papers which have adorned this Review pro- 
ceeded from his pen; and two articles of his in the Quarterly, one 
on Education, and the other on Bishop Wilberforce, attracted a large 
amount of attention. We believe it was the appearance of the 
article last named, which led to his being selected to write the Life 
of that great Bishop ; and all will regret that he lived to complete 
only the first portion of that important biography. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Canon Ashwell’s life was his 
power of work. His life may be said to have been devoted to two 
pursuits, either of which, prosecuted as he prosecuted it, would have 
formed ample employment for a man endowed with ordinary energy. 
After graduating as fifteenth wrangler at Cambridge, and filling for a 
short time the curacy of Speldhurst, in Kent, and studying theology 
for two years under Professor Blunt, at Cambridge, he devoted 
himself, with only one short interval, to education, whilst at the same 
time he laboured hard at literary work. At S. Mark’s College, Chel- 
sea, as Vice-Principal, at Culham and Durham as Principal, he trained 
schoolmasters for their important duties ; and in 1870 he was selected 
by the present Bishop of Chichester, though personally unknown to 
him, on account of the skill and efficiency with which he had fulfilled 
the offices just named, for the important position of Principal of the 
Chichester Theological College, joined with a Canonry in the Cathe- 
dral. Whether as an educator of schoolmasters or of clergymen, his 
distinguishing characteristic was the same : he compelled his stu- 
dents to work by his own restless activity ; they were ashamed to 
be idle when they saw how much he did ; whilst his powers of lucid 
exposition, clear analysis, and vigorous utterance interested them in 
their work. 

In addition to this arduous and weary task, he was a diligent 
student and a constant writer. In 1864 he became editor of the 
Literary Churchman, to which he was also a regular contributor : this 
office he held till 1876, when he became editor of this Review, but 
he had undertaken it anew immediately before his death. He also 
wrote for the Quarterly and other Reviews, and some of his articles 
were afterwards published separately at the request of friends, One or 
two volumes of sermons were his only independent works ; and those 
who knew him well and appreciated his ability looked upon his 
authofship of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life as a probable turning point 
in his literary career, and as the possible commencement of extended 
efforts in the field of Literature. 

But amid the diligent discharge of his duties as a teacher, 
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and unwearied labours as a student and writer, Canon Ashwell never 
forgot the higher calls of his profession. Earnest and popular asa 
preacher, he never refused to assist those who claimed his help when 
it was possible to comply. In many important churches in London 
and elsewhere, as well as in his own Cathedral, he was a frequent and 
acceptable preacher; perpetually depriving himself of all rest in 
order to accomplish what he had promised. Of few men could it 
be so truly said that in change of work he found his only recreation. 
An earnest and devoted Churchman, he sought to further the truths 
he dearly loved by every means in his power. And so, to the great 
grief of all who knew him, his strength was overtaxed and prematurely 
exhausted, and he was called away at a time when his great powers 
were beginning to be generally recognized and fully appreciated. In 
his removal from their midst his friends seem to see the fulfilment of 
those words of the Book of Wisdom: ‘ He being made perfect ina 
short time fulfilled a long time.’ 





THE RETROSPECT OF 1879. 
I: 


THE great ecclesiastical event of the past year, the conclusion of 
the debates in the Convocation of Canterbury over the Rubrics, under 
the Royal Letters of Business, has been so fully discussed in an article 
on ‘The Situation,’ which we gave in July, and in the first article 
of the present number, that we decline to offer another continuous 
history of this interesting episode. But we will record a few un- 
doubted facts which must be accepted as rules of action in further 
proceedings. 1. The Convocation of York has shown its perfect 
independence and equality by dissenting from all the principal con- 
clusions which its sister of Canterbury reached. 2. Therefore, for 
the purpose of approaching the State, nothing yet has been decided 
on by Convocation taken asa whole. 3. In accepting the Bishops’ 
addition to the Ornaments Rubric in lieu of its own, the Lower 
House of Canterbury believed that it was accepting something which 
conceded a modus vivendi for the distinctive Eucharistic vesture. 4. 
Both Houses of Canterbury pledged themselves not to resort to 
Parliament for legislation upon the Rubrics, until a certain proposed 
Bill had passed, and then only according to the provisions of that 
Bill. This Bill, which was, in its general outlines, originally intro- 
duced by the Bishop of London into the House of Lords in 1874, 
and again by the Bishop of Carlisle during the last Session, proposes 
that rubrical legislation, to which it is limited, shall not be by way 
of Act of Parliament, but by that of Convocational schemes, which 
shall lie for forty days on the table of both Houses of Parliament, 
and shall then, if not objected to in either one by an address to 
the Crown, become law. Those who are sanguine over the prospects 
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of this Bill sainibii the Statute Book look with great and most 
reasonable satisfaction at the additional power and elasticity which 
they conceive that it would give to the Church of managing its own 
concerns in its own assemblies. ‘Those, on the contrary, who are 
most alive to the difficulties of the undertaking, recognize the 
courage of initiation on the part of Convocation, while they are not 
sorry that it should have bound itself to a declaration of principles 
which will practically keep the Prayer-Book as it is, including the 
retention of the Athanasian Creed, and of the Ornaments Rubric, 
owing to the Church legislature having elected to advance exclusively 
along one impossible track. On the otherhand, those who are alike 
enemies of the Church, of Convocation, and of the Prayer-Book, 
have not troubled themselves to express any opinion at all upon the 
London-Carlisle Bill. The general result is that, so far as the move- 
ment has gone, it has as yet produced nothing but contentment, 
and we most sincerely trust that it will continue to merit this good 
character by being arrested at its present happy stage. We admit 
to the uttermost that we are sincerely grateful for the good intentions 
of the authors of the Bill, and of the Convocation which has adopted 
it. But these feelings do not make us less apprehensive of the 
dangers which must environ the attempt to press the measure. Such 
a Bill cannot be introduced by any private member with any rational 
hope of success. It must be either brought in by the Government, 
with the assent of the hierarchy, or by the hierarchy with or without 
the assent of the Government. As to these three alternatives, it is 
no secret that leaders on both sides and in both Houses have con- 
fessed to a deep-seated dread of, and aversion to, any attempted 
Prayer-Book legislation; and we do not credit the Episcopate with 
the recklessness which the adoption of the third alternative would 
involve. Let it be brought in, and then— 


venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta ruunt, et terram turbine perflant. 


The proper limitations of the Bill, restricting it to questions of cere- 
monial, would, of course, to amendment-mongers be only provoca- 
tions of revolutionary change, and the battle would range over the 
whole of the Church of England’s doctrines, Orders, Sacraments, 
and Creeds, no less than over its vestures and its postures. 

To assume, for the sake of illustration, per impossibile, the intro- 
duction into the House of Commons of such a Bill. The repugnance 
which the more wise and moderate members of either House of Par- 
liament feel to throwing the Prayer-Book down as booty to be fought 
over, would avail nothing if once it was to be so thrown. To put the 
matter clearly, the instinct of Parliament may be trusted to fight shy 
of taking up the Prayer-Book so long as Parliament is left to itself ; 
but if the consideration of the Prayer-Book be thrust upon it, its 
interest would no longer be subject to the promptings of its wiser 
heads, and could not therefore be safely trusted to avoid the perils 
of the situation, because the invitation to do something would be 
addressed to its most foolish and most dangerous, no less than to its 
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most stable and right-minded elements. We are not so much taking 
into account the results of the London-Carlisle Bill passing, which 
we do not think likely, but of its being discussed. If it did pass, we 
imagine that the hopes of peace which are based upon it would not 
be fully realized ; for, although its provisions might abridge discussion, 
they would not exclude it, while the reasons for opposing any scheme 
which the debate upon it would elicit would be very near of kin to for- 
malized amendments. But it is ostensibly a measure to limit the powers 
of Parliament; or, in other words, to invite Parliament to do that which 
it is of all things most averse from, and most jealous about, and in 
reference, too, to a matter on which Parliament has been most effec- 
tually rubbed up the wrong way—Church ceremonial. It will be 
open to chatterers to tell Parliament that it is an invitation to commit 
‘the happy despatch’ for the benefit of the Ritualists. But in pro- 
portion as the Bill may have little prospect of passing in its present 
shape, so would the danger be aggravated of its being made the 
convenient peg whereon to hang a variety of mischievous discussions 
and dangerous amendments. 

Those meinbers whose loyalty to the Church would prompt them 
to strain every nerve to limit perilous debate would, of course, not 
scruple to stifle the Bill if they could not in any other way avert the 
evil. But they could not do so without seeming to cast some con- 
tempt upon the Convocation and the Episcopate from which it had 
emanated ; and thus in averting one evil, mischief on the other side 
would be, from no fault of theirs, incurred. 

However inconvenient in particular ways may be the instinctive 
dread on the part of the House of Commons of touching ecclesias- 
tical questions except under compulsion, the fault (if it be one) is 
certainly on the safe, and therefore on the better, side, and would be 
ill-replaced by a feverish impetuosity to overhaul and unsettle our 
constitution in Church no less than in State. These considerations 
— particularly the fact that the Bill is one for limiting the attributes 
of Parliament—are the answer to a view which many excellent and 
intelligent Church people entertain, that because the London-Carlisle 
Bill seems for the future to promise relief to Parliament, as to con- 
sidering the details of Church legislation, therefore Parliament would 
accept it readily and with little debate. 

This inference hardly takes into account the elements of human 
nature. Because Parliament may not wish to meddle with any 
class of questions, it does not at all follow that it should desire 
to deprive itself of the power of ever meddling in the coming time 
with it. On the contrary, it may be the sense of retaining that 
power which makes it careless as to exercising it. The analogy of 
the Endowed School schemes is fallacious ; for, in setting up this 
novel system, Parliament virtually made a raid on what had hitherto 
been the prerogative of the Court of Chancery. The new system 
of Provisional Orders is a precedent in the other direction, as every 
Provisional Order, however local may be its object, can only be 
confirmed by passing through every stage of any other Public Bill 
in both Houses, and so being made an Act of Parliament. 
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As to the future action of Parliament, it is foolishness to shut 
our eyes to apparent facts and to assume that the extension of the 
franchise to agricultural labourers—even supposing the proceeding 
politically expedient or inevitable, a proposition which we are very 
tar indeed from accepting—might not result ina House of Commons 
as to which all forecasts, ecclesiastical not less than civil, founded on 
past experience, would be fallacious. There is, we are sorry to say, 
only one thing about which we can venture to be certain, namely 
that the deterioration of the general quality of the constituencies is 
by all analogy the least likely process for creating an enlightened 
interest in the highest class of those questions which concern a 
legislature. 

On the assumption of things continuing in their present condition, 
a very clear practical test of the class of measures which the Church 
can profitably invite Parliament to consider, is to enquire whether the 
proposal is likely to unite or to divide the High and the Low Church 
sections. If it belongs to that large, that important, that continually 
increasing, category of subjects in which the two sections are united, 
it never can hurt, and may often be of the utmost advantage, to 
bring the matter before Parliament. The Church of England, on all 
questions upon which it is united, is as a political organization not 
only powerful but formidable. But whenever the measure (irrespec- 
tive of its intrinsic merits) is favoured by one section and resisted by 
the other, its agitation in Parliament can hardly fail to be an unmixed 
evil, affording as it does to the Church’s enemies the spectacle of a 
divided house, and inviting them to attack in detail, and so rout, 
what, in the event of such a battle, will be an undisciplined host. 
Ceremonial progress unquestionably belongs to the second class, 
and so the London-Carlisie Bill would involve the great danger 
which we have endeavoured to point out. 

We have, on the other hand, in the events of the two last Sessions, 
satisfactory examples of the success of measures belonging to the 
former class. The Government’s Act for the increase of the Epi- 
scopate marks 1878. In 1879 Mr. Marten’s Interments Act passed, 
of which we have spoken at length in our number for October. But 
any summary would be incomplete which did not refer to it with a 
repeated expression of thankfulness at the wonderful series of coin- 
cidences which, with no sharp practice on the part of its promoters, 
and so much laches on that of its opponents, led to its reaching the 
Statute Book noiselessly and peacefully. 

The one lesson which we now desire to deduce from the wonderful 
story is that of the hollowness and insincerity of the ‘ Liberation’ 
agitation. It follows naturally that the baffled agitators pretend that 
their grievance is as sore as ever. But none ever knew better than 
they do that the atmosphere in which it moves has been totally 
changed, and that the foolish ‘ something must be done’ feeling has 
been replaced by the conviction that most efficient action has been 
taken. 

Passing away from rubrical legislation, but recurring to the 
present period of perplexity, it is our duty to warn our friends that in 
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the coming and last Session of a most eventful Parliament, with the 
popular mind so pertinaciously and wantonly inflamed, and with 
obstruction systematized, there is but little prospect of any Statutes 
bearing upon the Church of England finding a place in the Public 
Acts General of 1880. 

The chief interest of the never-ending record of Church litigation 
during the past year centres round the person of Lord Chief-Justice 
Cockburn. He is first seen condemning the Bishop of Oxford, who 
took the unusual course of pleading his own cause, to hear the 
charges brought by the Church Association against Canon Carter of 
Clewer, and thus overruling the liberty of action which seemed 
still to survive for the Bishops under the Church Discipline Act, 
while the recognition of it, although under imperfect conditions, is 
the one good feature of the Public Worship Regulation Act. To the 
satisfaction, but also the surprise, of Churchmen, the Court of Appeal 
overruled this judgment: but the question is still unsettled, as a 
further appeal to the House of Lords is being pushed by the per- 
secuting Society. 

The Chief-Justice is next seen coming to the rescue of Mr. 
Mackonochie, whose continued disregard of a monition was punished 
by Lord Penzance as an independent penal offence. Another sur- 
prise was in store in the Court of Appeal, which by the voices of 
Lord Coleridge and Lords Justices James and Thesiger against those 
of Lords Justices Brett and Cotton, sustained the Public Worship 
Judge. In this case no appeal has been taken to the House of 
Lords, the monition has been served, and Mr. Mackonochie goes 
on just as before. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Mackonochie’s 
policy previously, and in other respects, there can, we think, be no 
doubt that he is now right in giving to the Church Association the 
fullest opportunities of discovering what it can, and cannot, do. 
Further proceedings on its part might lead to some awkward inqui- 
ries into the legitimacy of the authority which professed to condemn 
Mr. Mackonochie, as well as into the historical authority of the 
Advertisements under which he was condemned. In any case Mr. 
Mackonochie in prison or deprived would be the gift of a white 
elephant to the patrons of the Church Association. 

The termination of the Bordesley sacrilege by the reverent con- 
sumption by the Archbishop of Canterbury of the desecrated wafer 
must be noticed with gratitude. The publication of extracts from 
the Miles Platting Bill of Costs—revealing a personal interference 
by Lord Penzance in the conduct of the prosecution, difficult to be 
reconciled with the principles of English justice—has excited general 
indignation. On all sides that irritating and vexatious contrivance, 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, is breaking down. The one 
thing needful to secure its complete discomfiture is patience on the 
part of our friends. The considerations which we have offered on 
the temper of Parliament show that it is not the easy matter which 
some persons fancy, to bring that or any other ecclesiastical matter 
under the scrutiny of the legislature. 

Lord Coleridge, in his judgment in the Arundel Chancel case, 
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seems to have confused the proprietary rights of a Rector in his 
chancel, subject tothe common-law trusts of such proprietorship— 
namely, its use for that worship for which the Rector is, in theory, 
responsible,—which no one denies to the Duke of Norfolk, with the 
absolute proprietorship which a freeholder possesses in his own 
house. We trust that the question may be further considered on 
appeal. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Sale and Purchase 
of Livings, or, more generally, on Church Patronage, must not be 
passed over. Its conclusions are characterized by a reasonable and 
large-minded appreciation of the varied relations of the Church of 
England to English society in its manifold phases, and are directed, 
not to the abolition of a system which it would be easy to destroy, 
though not so easy to replace, but to the removal of the incidental 
‘ abuses which the Church of our time has inherited from days of 
laxity and worldliness. On one point we unhesitatingly agree with 
the dissent which Lord Devon and Lord Justice James have recorded. 
The majority of the Commission recommended that the sale of next 
presentations should be henceforward forbidden. Specious as this 
suggestion is, it would infallibly lead to fresh evils more serious 
than the objections which may be urged against the existing system. 
Either a machinery of illegal and clandestine traffic would be orga- 
nized, with all the possible evils of such transactions much intensified, 
or else patronage would continually risk being permanently alienated 
from property and local interests under even the most transitory 
pecuniary stress. 

Another Commission has been issued to co-operate with the 
Cathedral Chapters in developing their resources and increasing 
their efficiency. The attefition of Churchmen is being every day 
more keenly directed to the Cathedral system, as an organization 
agreeable to Holy Scripture and Catholic antiquity on one side, and 
to constitutional principles on the other, and we watch every move- 
ment for its legitimate extension with hopeful anxiety. 

That organization, now so thoroughly established, the Church 
Congress, has notably contributed to bringing various Schools of 
Churchmen together and enabling them to work in common on 
sound ecclesiastical principles. Low Churchmen are beginning to 
see that High Churchmen are not the cold formalists which pre- 
judiced ignorance led them to suppose; and in their own interests 
they are learning that, in order to retain a tenable position within an 
organized and traditionary Church, respect must be shown to forms 
and history. The ock, which has assumed with clever and un- 
scrupulous audacity the function of keeping alive within the Church 
the alien spirit of uncompromising Puritanism, is, or professes to be, 
sorely tried by the phenomenon, and has bestowed upon the more 
moderate section of the Low Church party the name of Neo-Evan- 
gelicals. No doubt it has the better of the argument with the 
representatives of that sub-section who on one day speak smooth 
things upon the platform of a Church Congress, and on another 
advocate persecution in the secret council-room of a Church 
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Association. As, cies we believe ae: united action, such as 
the Congresses represent, is more robust a plant than the separatism 
of any chronic conspiracy with persecution for its object, we refuse 
to believe in the permanence of such inconsistency. ‘The Church 
Congress of 1879 was memorable as having advanced with confidence 
into, and retired with honour, popularity, and an assured incre- 
ment of influence for the Church from, what is a stronghold of 
Dissent, even for that part of the kingdom where Dissent has made 
its most tenacious lodgment. History will hereafter record the 
contrast of the reception of an Archbishop of Canterbury at Can- 
terbury in 1832 and of another at Swansea in 1879. 

We have no space to recapitulate the numerous representative 
gatherings of Churchmen in nearly every diocese, assuming generally 
the form of the mixed Conference. ‘These have now become organic 
elements of the informal but real living constitution of the Church, 
under which, rather than by Parliamentary enactments, the Spiritualty 
is developing its powers. We trust in our next summary to be able 
to record a Diocesan Conference in London. When such is organized 
it is much to be hoped that its authors will remember that by the 
force of circumstances the strict parochial system has in London, to 
a great extent, given place to a congregational one. As far back as 
1847, Bishop Blomfield recognized this fact, when he desired that 
what is now All Saints, Margaret Street, might have no district 
attached to it, so as to be free from interference by legal parishioners. 
A London Diocesan Conference on strict parochial lines would be 
the disfranchisement of many of the most active Church laymen. 

Of the four new sees named in Mr. Cross’s Act none yet have 
been established, although Mr. Torr’s energy has all but brought 
that of Liverpool to completion. But the See of London has been 
relieved by the consecration of a Suffragan for East London under 
the incongruous (but historical) title of Bishop of Bedford, and the 
choice fell on that zealous priest, Mr. Walsham How. ‘The Bishop 
of Colchester, of Henry VIII.’s Act, was without doubt intended to 
be the Suffragan of London. But Colchester is now in S. Albans. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners at Southwell, and at S. Albans 
the munificence of private donors, notably Sir Edmund Beckett, are 
making these Minsters fit for their higher destination. The parish 
church at Newcastle adequately, and that at Wakefield on the whole 
just not inadequately, will take their places as Cathedrals, and Liver- 
pool cannot allow itself to be distanced by Truro, for which Mr. 
Pearson has provided the design for a large and stately Cathedral. 
As yet the new Cathedral at Edinburgh by Sir Gilbert Scott, conse- 
crated in October, remains the largest church (with the exception of 
S. Paul’s) which has been built for the Anglican Communion since 
the Reformation. The restoration by the same architect of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, so solemnly celebrated, is eminently symptomatic of the 
new ideas which the present generation has assimilated. 

Three very satisfactory appointments by the Prime Minister must 
be noticed: that to the See of Durham, of Professor Lightfoot ; and 
of Professor Stubbs to the Stall at S. Paul’s, vacated by the new Bishop 
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of Durham ; and also the elevation of Lord Alwyne Compton to 
the Deanery of Worcester. The Lord Chancellor’s patronage still 
continues to exhibit a dreary monotony of Low Churchmanship. 

The defeat by a substantial majority in the House of Lords of 
the Bill for legalizing marriage with a wife’s sister, in spite of the 
unfortunate support given to it by the Heir Apparent, is a matter of 
sincere congratulation. 

The cause of Church Education has certainly gained during the 
last year. The fantastical extravagance of the late London School 
Board has -tended to rub the gilding off the gingerbread, and bring 
English comftwgn sense back to the conviction of the extravagance 
and ruthlessness of democratic bureaucracy. The recoil is natural 
towards that self-help in which the Church can easily distance all 
competitors. Though the unexplained reading of the Bible to 
children is in itself most unsatisfactory, Secularism at Birmingham, 
having to yield even this, shows that it is no longer cresting the 
spring-tide. At the Universities the battle will have to be fought 
during the year before us between the discipline of the old colle- 
giate system and the modern fancy of strengthening and teaching 
by multiplying lecturers. 

The circumstance of our having this year to record the death of 
the architect of Abbotsford brings vividly back how short compara- 
tively has been the space of time during which the great Gothic and 
ecclesiological revival has worked out its marvellous results. It 
would not be fair to measure Mr. Blore’s performances by a present 
standard. His Monumental Effigies was a useful work in its day, and 
in the stalls of Westminster Abbey he produced a laborious copy 
of the beautiful original at Winchester. This work led to a contro- 
versy in which sound principles of Cathedral arrangement were pro- 
pounded to a generation not quite ripe for them. In M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, medizval art, secular and ecclesiological alike, has lost a fore- 
most and most able champion. His original work was not equal 
to his reputation, and as a restorer he was recklessly destructive, 
always seeming to prefer a fac-simile of his own to the retention of 
the genuine original. But as a writer and an illustrator he had a 
marvellous power of throwing sparkle and picturesqueness into the 
most technical details and the driest research. It was a melancholy 
ending of such a career, that he should by his own directions have 
been buried with a civil funeral. The feeling of a personal mission 
which so remarkably characterizes an English Church architect, and, 
to a considerable extent, all our ecclesiastical artists, is a sign of the 
Church of England, a counterpart of which we search for in vain in 
France. There has been much archeological activity in that country, 
but its laity have never been warmed up into taking part in an 
ecclesiological revival. Montalembert essayed to warm them up to 
one, and we all know what his fate was. 


II. 


_In the Colonial and Missionary Churches of our communion the 
chief events which are worthy of being chronicled are as follows :— 
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AusTRALIA.—New South Wales has lost its great and famous 
prelate, Dr. Tyrrell, ‘the one Bishop who never came home,’ who 
indeed never left his beloved diocese of Newcastle, save to attend 
the Provincial Synods, or, some twenty-eight years ago, to accompany 
his old friend, Bishop Selwyn, on one of his early cruises among the 
strange islands of Melanesia. He had long ago made, as was sup- 
posed, munificent provision for the endowment of his diocese ; but 
at the time of his death drought and disease had wrought such havoc 
among the sheep-farms in which he had invested his private fortune, 
that for the present the liberality of the good Bishop has been realized 
to only a partial extent. The Rev. J. B. Pearson, the Vicar of Newark, 
has been elected by the Synod as his successor, largely, it is said, on 
the recommendation of the Bishop of Melbourne, who seems to be 
acquiring just that wholesome influence and respect which we desire 
to see our Bishops enjoy. The new Bishop of North Queensland 
has not only reached his distant diocese, but has visited every town 
and settlement within its limits. He has been everywhere received 
warmly, and is working on wise and broad lines, recognizing already 
‘that Australia is too big in heart and brain for the littlenesses of 
sects, and that the full liberty which the clergy enjoy at home must 
on no account be limited.’ 

Bishop Selwyn, obliged to bring his motherless child to England, 
spent a few weeks among us in the early part of last year. True son 
of his noble father, his sojourn was no time of rest, but everywhere he 
was ready to tell to home-staying brethren his method of work, his 
present point of attainment, and his hopes and plans for thé future. 
On June 18 he sailed from Plymouth with several new colleagues. 
Outside his own proper work he secured, through the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, a clergyman for Fiji, and another for the 
English-speaking settlers on the French island of New Caledonia. 

Inp1a.—In so vast a country as India we may well expect varied 
accounts of the one work, as the particular circumstances of each 
locality have affected it. Thus, in the extreme north and south of 
our Indian Empire, wars have been the engrossing topic ; Cabul and 
Afghanistan are beyond the limits of our existing missionary organi- 
zation, but in Burmah the missionaries have had to work with their 
lives in their hands. At Mandalay the brave and youthful priest, 
Mr. Colbeck, continued at his post, sheltering in his own house 
numbers of the Burmese whose lives were in danger; and when at 
length the British Resident ordered him to withdraw, Mr. Colbeck, 
yielding unwilling obedience to the commands of the civil authorities, 
contrived to disguise and bring away with him to Rangoon the whole 
of the Burmese whom he had been sheltering. The majority of them 
were Buddhists, but so practical a display of Christian love and 
courage has led them to compare the religion of their protector with 
their own, and to recognize the superiority of the former. In the 
mission to the Karens, which has only existed a few years, five of the 
converts were admitted to the Diaconate in the past year, the first- 
fruits of an indigenous Church. In other parts of India the Church 
has been making her way with varying success. When we read of 
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Bishop Caldwell ordaining twelve natives at the last Lent Ordination, 
whose maintenance is at least partially guaranteed by the native 
Sangams, we see how firm is the foundation on which the Tinnevelly 
Church now stands. We may here mention that Dr. Caldwell’s 
prolific pen has in the past year given us two remarkable papers, one 
read to a sympathetic audience at the Madras Diocesan Conference, 
on ‘The Prejudice against Native Christians generally entertained 
by the English in India ;’ the other, to a respectful but certainly not 
sympathetic body, viz. the graduates of the Madras University, on 
‘ Education, and how best to exemplify the Benefits of it.’ In Lahore 
Bishop French is bent on building a suitable Cathedral, which he 
would make the heart and focus of all diocesan work. The Delhi 
Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
now the complement of six graduate-members of the ‘ Cambridge 
University Mission to Delhi,’ who work under the general control of 
the Rev. R. Winter, who has now an experience of twenty years. It is 
one of the brightest spots in India. At Chota-Nagpore the interest- 
ing work among the aboriginal K6l tribes goes on with much success ; 
the other missions in the diocese of Calcutta are just now weak 
and depressed. We learn, therefore, with pleasure that an Oxford 
Mission, on a system analogous with that of the Cambridge Mission 
to Delhi, will go to Calcutta in the course of the present year, with 
the hope primarily of influencing the highly educated heathen of that 
city. In Bombay the ‘movement’ in the Nagar district progresses 
with a rapidity with which, from lack of money and of duly qualified 
teachers, the Bishop, to his regret, finds it impossible to keep pace. 
The unhappy dissensions in Colombo, which a year ago seemed to 
have been set at rest, have broken out with increased bitterness. 
The conduct of the Churth Missionary Society clergy in refusing to 
communicate at the Cathedral, because the altar was adorned with 
candlesticks and a cross, was in itself unusual ; but when it is remem- 
bered that these ornaments were not introduced by the present 
Bishop, but were in the position which they now occupy when several 
of the malcontents were ordained at that very altar, their action 
becomes unintelligible. We carefully use moderate epithets, because 
we hope that peace may yet be restored, and certainly the Bishop 
has shown himself a master of Christian controversy. When, how- 
ever, a committee of gentlemen sitting in Fleet Street claim for the 
Clerical and Lay Missionaries, whom they maintain out of the chari- 
ties of the mother Church, immunity from Episcopal control, by the 
precedent of the Religious Orders of the Middle Ages, we think the 
said committee must be at their wits’ end for a justification of their 
conduct. 

The Episcopate in India has received an addition by the conse- 
cration of the Rev. J. M. Speechly as Bishop of Travancore and 
Cochin. His consecration marks a step gained, inasmuch as the civil 
authorities who stopped a large proposed extension of the Episcopate 
three years ago, and insisted (1) on endowments being provided for 
the sees of Lahore and Rangoon, and (2) on making the holders of 
those sees Government officials, by conferring on them the tank of 
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chaplains, have now vananate to the consecration of a Bishop who 
is without endowment, being a salaried missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and is not a chaplain. The cumbrous processes of 
the Indian ecclesiastical law were ludicrously shown at this Bishop’s 
consecration, by his having to take the oath of canonical obedience 
to three prelates: to the Bishop of Madras, in respect of a single 
chaplain on the Madras establishment who is stationed in Travan- 
core; to the Bishop of Calcutta, as Metropolitan of India; to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as having, under the Act of 1814, an ab- 
normal and undefined power over the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Before leaving the East, we may record the consecration of Canon 
Barclay in succession to Bishop Gobat at Jerusalem, and the com- 
pulsory resignation of Bishop Chambers, after nearly thirty years of 
missionary work in Borneo ; and although he has long been known 
to us more as an honoured Zmeritus prelate, spending his retirement 
not in ease, but in continuous and loving work, we must record the 
decease at an advanced age of Bishop Chapman, the first Bishop of 
Colombo. 

NortH AMErRiIca.—The hope expressed in our Retrospect of 1878 
has been fulfilled, and the Prelates of the Province of Canada did 
honour to themselves by selecting the venerable Bishop of Fre- 
dericton for the dignity of Metropolitan. Dean Bond of Montreal 
has become Bishop of that city, and Archdeacon Sweatman was 
elected successor to Bishop Bethune of ‘Toronto, after a contest 
which, unless human nature is in Canada other than we have found 
at home, is likely to make itself felt for some time. 

To Rupert’s Land, which has declared itself an iethapandieiit 
province with a Metropolitan and three suffragans, a rapidly-swelling 
tide of immigration is flowing. The virgin soil of the Saskatchewan 
invites the surplus population of the Old World ; and meanwhile 
whole parishes, pastor and flock, are preparing to transfer themselves 
from the exhausted holdings in Lower Canada to the regions which 
ask for nothing but the rudest agricultural skill, which they repay 
manifold. 

The diocese of Columbia, now twenty years old, has been 
divided into three: the mainland portion becomes in the northern 
half the see of Caledonia under Bishop Ridley ; in the southern 
portion the see of New Westminster under Bishop Sillitoe. Bishop 
Hills retains Vancouver’s Island as his see. These dioceses will 
shortly be grouped into a province. The long-projected railway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is at last begun, and these regions 
will now be rapidly populated. 

Tue West INpies.—Bishop Tozer has, we are glad to learn, 
been allowed to accept the see of Jamaica. We say ‘allowed,’ 
because hitherto his health, after his trying residence in Equatorial 
Africa, has not been equal to any very arduous work, and the diocese 
of Jamaica is no easy see to rule just now, when it is passing through 
the process of disestablishment and has to provide for itself in temporal 
things. We sincerely hope that the Bishop may not find that the 
position is beyond his strength. We notice with satisfaction that the 
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Synod of f the Church of Bermuda, whiale has ns eshemsabeies 
since the death of Bishop Feild, has now asked the Bishop of New- 
foundland to assume episcopal charge of their islands, and that his 
lordship intends to spend the first three or four months of 1880 
among them. 

SoutH Arrica.—Wars have played an important part in the 
chronicles of the South African Church during the past year. In 
Zululand the missionaries, having been driven into Natal, have in 
several instances acted as army chaplains, interpreters, and mediators 
between the English and the natives. One of the missionaries of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Mr. George Smith, refused 
to leave Rorke’s Drift when urged to do as many did, and ‘through 
the hours of that terrible night (January 22) was with the troops 
keeping up their spirits and winning their hearts. His valour has 
been recognized bya medal and by the offer of a permanent appoint- 
ment on the Chaplains’ Staff of the British Army. It will be a 
strange thing if, as the result of a war of a great Christian nation 
against a heathen race, Christianity shall be made a contraband 
thing in Zululand, except through the precept and example of such 
men as Mr. John Dunn. 

We have noted with much regret that, where and when internal 
differences are most to be deprecated, there have been grave 
dissensions at Maritzburg and at Grahamstown. At the former place 
they have, we trust, been settled by mutual good feeling, and in the 
latter we hope the ‘deposition of Dean Williams will be a final act. 
The legislative powers of the Church’s Synod are in better working 
order now than when Mr. Long dragged Bishop Gray from court to 
court: and when we hear that the despirited Colenso faction in 
Natal, despirited spite of fhe accession of that wonderful personage 
Dean-Archdeacon Colley, are inviting the Grahamstown malcontents 
to join with them in founding an ‘ Established Church of England in 
South Africa,’ our feeling is simply one of curiosity to see how they 
will set about their Herculean task. From Madagascar Bishop 
Kestell-Cornish has come home.to tell of five years of steady hopeful 
work, and to ask for 5,000/. to enable him to replace his bamboo 
and thatch cathedral, which has fallen down, by a stone church 
which shall compare not disastrously with the sumptuous buildings 
of other bodies, which give to the natives an impression of a 
prominent spiritual work among them, which a Bishop without such 
aids cannot give. 

Among minor matters of interest we must briefly mention Cyprus. 
Whatever be the future of that island politically, we cannot discover 
that as yet it has justified the money which the Church has spent 
on it. For the 200 soldiers who garrison it we imagine the Military 
Chaplain can adequately provide spiritual administrations. The 
enterprising civilians, who flocked to the island at first, have long 
since disappeared. Meanwhile two societies, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel and the Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
have each sent a clergyman to Cyprus, the former proclaiming that 
their representative was sent ‘as a friend, not a rival,’ to the members 
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of the Eastern Church, the latter making no secret that the enlighten- 
ment of the idolatrous Orientals in the principles of pure Protestantism 
was their great motive. Of their proper work to English Churchmen 
they can have very little to do. The Rev. J. Spencer, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel chaplain, is making himself very useful 
to the Greek ecclesiastics by inspecting their schools and suggesting 
improvements in their very imperfect method of teaching. 

The Church of the United States has done a bold thing in 
extending a helping hand to the reforming congregations in Mexico, 
who claim to be the Catholic Church in those regions, and protest 
against the Ultramontanism of the Roman system. Bishop Riley 
was consecrated on S. John Baptist’s Day, 1879, as Bishop Holley 
was consecrated for Hayti three years before. The Liturgy, which 
has been approved by the American Church for the use of these 
‘Old Catholics’ of Mexico, is founded chiefly on the ancient 
Mozarabic Ritual. The sister Church has lost two of her greatest 
prelates during the past year: Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey, 
who was a leading member of the Lambeth Conference in 1867, and 
Bishop Whittingham of Maryland, admitted to be the most learned 
Churchman on that side of the Atlantic. Bishop Potter has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of hard work as’ Bishop of New York, and 
the event was commemorated by both clergy and laity in a manner 
as unusual as it was gratifying. 

Of one branch of mission work, whose head-quarters are 
at our own doors, and whose beneficent influence is felt wherever 
English ships are found, we should like to write a word of 
commendation. The S. Andrew’s Waterside Mission works in 
the most unobtrusive way, in thorough loyalty to Church princi- 
ples, and its very success, by extending its field, has proved all 
the more painfully how inadequate are its resources. To the inde- 
fatigable Canon Scarth, on whom the whole burden falls, and to 
whom all this care is a labour of love, we recommend our readers to 
send an annual subscription. His address is, Zhe Vicarage, Graves- 
end, 
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C)CONRELL Mr., 81 sg., 84 
Oliphant, Mrs., her Zz/e of S. 
Francis of Assisi cited, 59 (note) 

O’Meara, K., Bells of the Sanc- 
tuary, 533 

O’Neill, Rev. S. W., his Contribu- 
tion to the cause of Christian 
Unity, 261 

Ornaments Rubric, 284 sgg. See 
Rubrics 


PALMERSTON, Lord, 78, 80 
Pantheism, Greek, 136 sg. 

Parthenon, the, 125 sg., 128 sg. 

Paschasius Radbert, 204, 209, 210 


| Pasquale, Padre, 9, 13 


Paul, S., relics of, 26 ; on the Athe- 
nian ignorance of God, 134, 139 ; 
his belief in the Real Presence, 
212sg. See Farrar. 

Paul of Samosata, case of, 496 

Peel, Sir R., 71, 79, 85 sg. 

Penrose, Mr., his letters from 
Athens, 124 

Perry, Canon, his Life of S. Hugh 
of Lincoln, 43, 46, 47 (and note), 
49 so 51, 52 (mote), 56, 60, 63, 


4, 95 
Perry, Mr. T. W., his proposal con- 
cerning the Ornaments Rubric, 
285 ; the Athanasian Creed, 298 
Peter’s, S., in Rome, sermons in, 
14}; processions in, 22; the Ca- 
pella del Coro of, 23; relics in, 


27 

Petrine Claims, lack of Prescription 
for the : an examination of the 
proceedings of Early Councils, 
and of the acts and language of 
the Popes themselves, 482-518 

Pheidias, the Works and Faith of, 
123-139: the teaching in the 
Universities, 123 sg.; Greek re- 
ligion, 124 sg., 127; the Elgin 
sculptures, 125 sg. ; Christianity 
derived through the Greeks, 127; 
the Parthenon and its sculptures, 
128 sg. ; the Olympian Zeus, 132 
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PHI 
5gg.; connexion of art and re- 
ligion, 134 sgg.; Greek super- 
stition, 136; the monotheistic 
idea, 137 ; philosophical systems, 


138 59. 

Phillimore, C. M., Jeon Basilike, 
536 

Physiologists and the Incarnation, 
311 

Piazza, C. B., his Lorterologia 
cited, 24 (#ofe), 26 (note), 27 (note), 
28 sgy. 

Pié di Marmo, Via, in Rome, 2 
(note) 

Pietro in Vincoli, Church of, 30 

Plantagenet, Bishop Geoffrey, 53 

Polycarp, S., 484 

Porphyry, 320 (70Ze) 

Pozzo, Via del, in Rome, 2 (sv/e) 

Preaching and other matters in 
Rome in 1879. See Rome 

Procter, Mr., History of the Book 
of Common Prayer cited, 40 
(note) ; the Cambridge Edition of 
the Sarum Breviary, 518 sqq. 

Psalms, the, in Hebrew, 525 

Public Schools in England, 97 sgq. 

Pusey, Dr., on the Real Presence, 
199 sgg. See Real Presence. 


UATRINI, Prof., 9 (note), to, 
13, 34, 35 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, 88 
Quincy, Quatremére de, his fupiter 
Olympien, 125 (note), 130 


EAL PRESENCE, the Doc- 
trine of the Fathers on the, 
199-241 : Dr. Harrison’s work, 
199 sgg.; Dr. Pusey’s book, 204 ; 
Paschasius Radbert, 204 sgq., 
209,210; Riickert’s testimony,205 
(note), 206, 207, 212, 213; the 
Unseen Universe, 206 sg.; Dr. 
Harrison’s method, 208 sg. ; Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, 209 sg.; the 
objective and subjective views, 
211 sgg.; the word of consecra- 
tion, 213; effects of the Sacra- 
ment, 214; doctrine ofthe Fathers, 
215 sgg.; Dr. Harrison and Dr. 
Pusey, 238 sgg. ; conclusion, 240 
SY. 


Index. 


RUB 

Reform, Parliamentary, 93 

Relics, in Roman churches, 26 sg¢., 
38; the question of, 27 ; beneath 
the altar, 30 

Religion, how is it that we have a? 
345-372: the Indian religions, 
346 sg., 357 sg.; the question of 
a primeval revelation, 350 s¢¢. ; 
origin of religion, 354 sg.; the @ 
posterior argument for a revela- 
tion, 3595g. ; theology of Judaism, 
361 sg. ; Jewish and Pagan con- 
ceptions, 364 sg. ; source of the 
Jewish ideas, 367 sg. ; course of 
the monotheistic religion of 
Moses, 369 sg.; conclusion, 371 
SY. 

Renan, in agreement with Celsus, 
315 (xote) ; on the Parables, 321 
(note) ; review of his recent work 
on L’Eglise Chrétienne, 468-482 

Retrospect of 1879, 542 

Richard, Bp. of Chichester, 39 sg. 

Richard I. and S. Hugh of Lin- 
coln, 62 sg. 

Richmond, Duke of, 90 

Ritual of the Church of England. 
See Rubrics 

Ritual Commission, 280 sgq. 

Robertson’s Charles V., 8, 9 

Roche d’Andeli, Richard and S. 
Hugh at, 63 s¢. 

Rock, Dr., on the Liturgy, 433 sg. 

Roman Catholic claims, 78, 81, 84 
Sg. 

Kouta preaching and other matters 
in, in 1879, 1-39 : new aspects of 
the city, 1 sg. ; streets, &c., 2d. ; 
its influence on the stranger, 3; 
libraries, 2d.; services in the 
churches, 4; oral instruction, 5 
sgg.; sermons and preachers, 2d. ; 
dialogues, 16 sgg.; church ser- 
vices, 20 sgg.; Holy Week, 2d. ; 
the Rosary, 24; the Via Crucis, 
7#.; English Church in, 25; 
relics, 26 sgqg. ; ‘stations,’ 29 sg. ; 
disused churches, 24.; the Ger- 
man services, 29 (#ofe) ; true and 
false relics, 30 sg. ; cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin, 31 sgg.; the 
Chiesa Waldense, 32 sg.; canoni- 
zation of new Saints, 35 5g¢.; 
conclusion, 38 sg. 

Rubrics, Revision of the, by the 





RUC 


Ritual Commission and the Con- | 


vocations,269—305 : generalreview 
of the subject, 270 sgg.; Church 
Associations, 273 s¢., 277 ; action 
of the Bishops, 275 sg.; legal 
opinions, 277, 278; resolutions 
of Convocation, 278; appoint- 
ment of Ritual Commission, 280 
sg.; position of the celebrant, 
283 sg.; Ornaments Rubric, 284 
sg.; action of the Convocations, 
286 sg.; the Athanasian Creed, 
298 sg.; burial of the dead, 299 
sg.; other proposed changes in 
the Prayer-Book, 301 sgg.; pre- 
sent position of the question, 542 
59g: 

Riickert, on the Real Presence, 205 
(note), 206, 207 (mote), 212, 213 
(note), 216, 222 

Ruskin, Prof., cited, 135, 137 

Russell, Lord John, 78 


AINTS, relics of, in Roman 
Churches, 26 sgg., 38; cano- 
nization of, 35 sgg¢. 
Sales, S. Francis de, cited, 24 (”o/e) 
Sandlands, Mr. J. P., his Voice and 
Public Speaking, 535 
Scepticism, Modern, and the Four 
Gospels, 305-345 : Biblical com- 
mentaries, 305 sg. ; modern scep- 
ticism, 307 sg. ; Evolution, 308 ; 
Dr. Whewell’s propositions, 309 ; 
heredity and the dogma of the 
Incarnation, 310 sgg.; safeguards 
against criticism, 312 ; hypothe- 
ses of the Resurrection, 312 sg¢. ; 
evidences of the truth of Christi- 
anity, 318 sgg., 324 sgg.; Chris- 
tianity and heathendom, 3195¢¢. : 
verbal inspiration, 322 ; historical 
criticism, 323 sg. ; oral teaching, 
325 sg.; safe principles of inves- 
tigation, 326 sg.; Abp. of York 
on the Gospel collections, 328 
sgqg. ; the Gospel of S. John, 334 
sg. ; the cause of the death of 
Christ, 336 sg.; First Epistle of 
S. John, 339 sg.; the Lord’s 
Prayer, 343 ; conclusion, 344 sg. 
Schaff, Dr., his Commentary on the 
New Testament, 529 
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TWO 


Scott, Sir G., 43, 56 (ote) 

Shaftesbury, Lord, his Bill on Vest- 
ments, 276 

Shairp, Principal, his Zz/e of Burns, 
265 

Shortened Services Act, 286 

Sibthorp, Mr. R. W., his Daily 
Bread, or Morning Meditations 
for a Year, 532 

Sidmouth, Lord, 87 (o#e) 

Simmons, Canon, his Lay Folks 
Mass Book, 430 sgg. See Lay 
Folk’s Prayer-Books 

Siricius, Pope, synod of, 160 

Slatter, Rev. J., his Student's Gospel 
Harmony, 259 

Smith, Dr. G., his Life of Alexan- 
der Duff, D.D., 264 

Socin, Dr., alcoholic prescriptions 
of, 380 (note) 

Spiritual needs of Invalids. 
Invalids 

Stanhope, Lord, his proposal con- 
cerning the Ornaments Rubric, 
285 ; the Athanasian Creed, 298 

Stanley, Dean, his proposal in re- 
gard to Ornaments Rubric, 285 

‘ Stations, in the Roman Churches, 


See 


29 

Stephens, Prebendary, his Memo- 
rials of the South Saxon See 
cited, 40 (oZe) 

Stow, the residence of S. Hugh of 
Lincoln, 57 sg. ; the swan of, 20. 

Sunday, 530 

Synesius, Bp. of Ptolemais, 245 


T42: Abp., 284 
Taylor, Jeremy, cited, 180 

Tertullian, cited, 159, 486 

Test Act, repeal of, 78, 81 

Thucydides, 123 

Tiverton endowed school, 100 

Todd, Dr., alcoholic prescriptions 
of, 380 (noZe) 

Tomkins, Rev. H. G., his Zimes of 
Abraham, 257 

Tottenham endowed school, 99 

Turks, destruction of their fleet by 
Sir E. Codrington, 76 

Two Scottish Bishops, 448-468 : 
the Scottish Church, 449 sgg.; 
Bishops Gleig and Jolly, 454 sgg 
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SS 


VAL 


VSLaeevs, Bp. of Verona, on 
synods, 186 

Venables, Mr. E., his edition of 
Bunyan’s Works, 534 

Venn, Mr., 284, 285 

Vercelli, 2 (#ofe) 

Villarbenoit, Priory of, 44, 45 

Villari, Prof., his Micold Machia- 
velli and his Times, 241 


a 


ZEL 


83; the King’s opposition to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, 85 s¢.; 
legislation for Ireland, 87 sq.; 
disruption of the Tory party, 89 
5g.; Capricious conduct of the 
King, 90 sg.; close of the reign, 
92 Sg. 

Wesley, John, on the character of 
a Methodist, 373 

Westcott, Prof., 320 (ote), 336 


| Westminster Infirmary Chapel, 56 


WALDENSE, , Chiesa, in Rome, | 


32 59. 

Walker, Rev. W., his Memoirs of 
Bishops Jolly and Gleig, 448 sg. | 

Ward, Dr., his Essays on Devotional 
and Scriptural Subjects, 523 

Welcker, Prof., cited, 125, 130 

Wellington, Duke of, becomes Com- | 
mander-in-chief, 70, 73, 76; ex- 
cites the displeasure of George | 
IV.,72; his conduct towards Can- 
ning, 73; interview with George 
IV., 74. 5g. ; becomes Prime Mi- 
nister, 76; his administration, 
77 Ssgg.; Opposes the Roman 
Catholic claims, 81 ; his character 
as a statesman, 82, 91 ; his con- 
duct to Duke of Clarence, 83 
5g. ; difficulties of his adminis- 
tration, 85 sgg.; his duel with 
Lord Winchelsea, 89; becomes 
unpopular, 2d. ; treated with dis- 
courtesy by the King, 90; poli- 
tical machinations against, 91 ; 
complains of the officers of the 
Household, 92 

Wellington Despatches and George 
IV., 70-93: indecision of the 
King, 70 sg.; the Canning ad- 
ministration, 72 sg.; the Catholic 
question, 72 sgg., 84 sg.: new 
Cabinet, 74; artifice of the King, 
75; endof Canning’s administra- 
tion, 75, 76; the Duke’s admini- 
stration, 77 sgg.; the Clare elec- 
tion, 815g. ; the Duke of Clarence, 


note 

Whewell, Dr., 309 

Wilberforce, Bp., action relative to 
the Ornaments Rubric, 285; the 
Athanasian Creed, 298 

Wild Life in a Southern County,266 

Wilson, Bp., synods held by, 166, 
186 


| Winchelsea, Lord, his duel with the 


Duke of Wellington, 89 

Winter, Mr. C. T., his Chi/d’s Gos- 
pel History and Acts of the 
A fostles, 530 

Witham, Carthusian Monastery of, 
49 ; arrival of S. Hugh of Lincoln 
at, 50; difficulties of the monks, 
51; the library, 52 

Woodard, Canon, schools of, 108, 
III, 116 sg. 

Wordsworth, Bp., on Diocesan 
synods and conferences, 172, 177 


ONGE, Miss, Scripture Read- 
ings for Schools and Families, 
260; Burnt Out: A Story for 
Mothers Meetings, 266 
York, Abp. of, on Church matters, 
276; on the Gospel collections, 
328 sgg. 
Young, Dr. R., his Analytical Con- 
cordance of the Bible, 255 


Z MLLER, Prof., cited, 135, 137 
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